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STATE BOARD OF AGRICULTURE. 


THIRTEENTH ANNUAL MEETING. 


Masonic Hatt, 
TRENTON, N. J., February 2d, 1886. 


The meeting was called to order by the President, Hon. Thomas 
H. Dudley, at 10:40 a. m. : 


‘The Chair.—The hour appointed for the meeting of the State Board 
of Agriculture has arrived. It gives me great pleasure, and I have 
no doubt all the other members of the Board feel the same way, to see 
so many here to-day at the commencement of our meeting. 

With many of our farmers book farming and experimental farming 
are looked upon with disfavor. Some of our farmers believe in the 
old ways of doing the same things their fathers did before them, in 
following the same rules their fathers did in their manner and time of 


_ planting, in the rotation of their crops, in the seeding and in the har- 


vesting, and they cannot believe that there can be any good derived | 
from books and experimental farming. 

Fortunately for the farmers and for the great agricultural indus- 
tries those mistaken ideas are passing away, and with the enlighten- 
ment and the intelligence of the age new ideas have grown up among 
them, and people have begun to learn that sometimes by experiment- 
ing and by what has been written on the subject of agriculture much 
benefit to the industry could be obtained. 

The gathering here to-day I construe as indicating a great change 
in the sentiments of the farming community, which is not only of 
importance to themselves and to this Board, but of importance also to 
the great industrial interests of agriculture throughout this and our 
sister States. 

The Executive Committee have prepared programmes of the exer- 
cises which are to take place during the two days’ sessions of this 
Board, 

(7) 
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Mr. Taylor, Burlington.—Mr. President, before beginning with the a 
programme, I move you that a committee of three be appointed to 
wait on the Governor of the State, the President of the Senate, the 
Speaker of the House and the respective bodies, and extend to them 
an invitation to attend this meeting. 

Motion carried, and the Chair appointed : 

Mr. Taylor, Burlington ; Prof. Cook, New Brunswick; D. D. Denise, Free- 
hold. 


The Secretary read the report of the Executive Committee, which 
was unanimously approved. 


REPORT OF THE EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE. 


Gentlemen of the State Board of Agriculture: 


This will be the thirteenth annual report of the New Jersey 
State Board of Agriculture since its organization. At first the 
growth of this Board was slow, but those who aided in its organiza- 
tion and have been active in its councils ever since have always been 
sanguine of its ultimate success and usefulness. Its annual meetings 
now bring together the best and most enlightened farmers, fruit grow- 
ers and cattle breeders in our State. The deliberations, discussions, 
and county reports published by this Board annually, are extensively 
copied by the agricultural press, and have a wide reading, and exert 
a healthy influence and practical reforms among the farmers of our 
State. The Executive Committee and officers you elected a year ago 
have during the past year, in performing their duties, endeavored to 
extend and broaden the field of usefulness for which this Board was 
originally organized. This report is meant to give you a brief outline 
of the labor and efforts of your officers and Executive Committee in 
performing their duties during the year just closed, with the earnest 
hope that what they have done may meet with your approval. Before 
entering on a detail of these matters, we desire to call the attention of 
the members to some facts which will more or less interest every far- 
mer in our State. From an agricultural standpoint, the year 1885 
has not been a prosperous or profitable one for the farmers, fruit 
growers or gardeners of onr State. The Winter of 1884 was the 
most damaging in plant-life that we have had for twenty years. The 
fall of snow was unusually light; the mercury ranged low, with frequent 
high winds, proved very disastrous to the crowns of Winter wheat, 
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| rye and clover, and the strawberry, raspberry and blackberry were 


ad 
7 
4 


in 1885, for the prices of all kinds of farm and garden produce 


badly injured from the causes named. The strawberry crop suffered 
the most. It is safe to say that the crop of strawberries would not 
_ average one-third throughout the State. One grower, who marketed 
‘in 1884, 1,050 bushels of strawberries, and from the same surface in 
1885 the yield was only 320 bushels. With a short crop and high 
prices the loss would be partially made up. But this was not the case 


ranged lower than they have for twenty-five years, with the single ex- 
ception of potatoes, and the staple crops ranged about nine per cent. 
lower than they did in the year previous, that is, 1884. While the 
causes of these low prices may be traced and duly accounted for, 
even this knowledge would not make up the losses of the year, or 
make the farmer’s bank account any better than it is, even if such 
problems were solved and placarded over the whole State. 

There is a large part of the arable land in our State devoted to 


_ the growth of corn, wheat and oats. According to the estimates just 


received from the Department of Agriculture, at Washington, D. C., 
the following figures are given for the year 1885 for these three cereal 
<rops, with the yield per acre of each one. There was planted in corn 
in our State in 1885, according to the authority named, 350,370 acres, 
giving a total yield of 11,212,000, or an average yield of thirty 
‘bushels to the acre. In wheat there was planted 143,097 acres, which 
yielded 1,395,000 bushels, or at the rate of ten bushels to an acre in 


‘round numbers. There was devoted to the oat crop 133,451 acres, 


“the gross yield of which was 3,556,000 bushels, which gives an 
_ average of about 374 bushels to the acre. The average based on those 


figures is much lower for corn and wheat than in former years, but 
the average for the oat crop is higher than usual. We give these 
facts in order to call the attention of the members of this Board, and 
the farmers of our State, to the difference in yield of the same, and 


other crops, grown in different parts of the State, under what may be 


termed improved systems of culture. The State has for a number of 


~ years offered cash premiums for farm, orchard and garden crops. 


‘These premiums are awarded by a State premium committee. This 


committee consists of seven persons, three of whom are selected from 
_ this Board, three from the State Agricultural Society, with the Gov- 


 ernor of the State, which makes the full committee. The sabe bese 
p for these premiums have to send to the committee a surveyor’s certifi- 
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cate, and affidavits of two disinterested persons, who were witnesses, to- 


verify their accuracy. This committee has just made their awards 
on the subjoined schedule of crops, which are as follows: 


FARM CROPS.—WINTER PREMIUMS OF 1885. 


© 
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ENTRY MADE BY—| ADDRESS. |© CROP. | TOTAL YIELD. |YIELD PER ACRE. 5 5. 
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J. H. Denise.. ...| Freehold ...|-5; Wheat...;....... |21735 bushels.... 35 bushels....... 125. 00'........ & 
J. H. Herbert......... Marlboro ... DIR VCr weiss scecese 220 Hep aA 0 Feecee | DONO Wrecks se 
JaiG. DuBose sere. Manalapan! 5/Kye............... 19124 ' ** : 818 60 ot Jeveeeall bpeeeeeee $15 00 
J. Hs DeIMses.,.5.0.4: Freetold.:..| 5] Corm,....02.... |547 ( 10934. 25 Wiincanssas 
1. DuwBols at a0) Manalapan| 5!Corn........sce, 481. 3 106g. | 15 00 
Bo Be Walls. cee. Monmouth | 5|Clover hay....| 12:8, tons ........ 217 ONS G.c2a0ce 2) OO. ae. 
Jig eDeMISO aeecces Freehold ...| 5|Timothy hay. 1132 es eto Dats (SS Perce 25 008 Sees. 
Henry Campbell... Freehold :.)|/) 1) Apples, 11+. osy | Seeccedssesteon teeceee: 950 barrels... 2020 Gi eseeer es 
Henry Campbell..... BPreehold i.) AiRASPDerries...||o.css.sceesceccsecieeeees 150 bushels......} 20 00 cessssoes 
John Van Doren..... Manalapan VI GLE PESa.tes-sccellocese soos catetecaneteese 13, Vo bs 7 a eieeesee 2000) 0. ees 
J. H. Willey.. WKeyport 2.) LiGrapess:y.-cest.| osccccecseueetuaseetee 7,820 * itn eee | 10 00 
Henry Campbell... “|Freehold....| 1) Potatoes ...:...|..1 Ace 2.4 barrels. .....| 20 00 ......0 
H. D. Oliphant......./Orange .... 14|Carrots.......... 279 bushels Dopeees 1,116 bushels cates DBeOO) sraxoese, 
John H. Cooper... any Pompton... 174 GATOS 3. .-5e23 225° See ‘9 | 10 00 
Jos. Errickson........|Camden.., ...'1Z|'Pomatoes..:.../210 .“ Aen|.) 840, =) eee | Lip a 
L. Du Bois ............| Manalapan (i Tomatoes...... “/\74 ae 696. ee "10 00 
Ralph (oopert..........| Pompton .. . 4% Onions oreacsstal Ae RhiGewseas 729 6 haat | MEU cprenanee 
Joun Ht 'ooper:..... Pompton ...'44|Onions.......... i162 OF) Peace G48 8! ot Selves semen ' 10 00° 


These large yields come before the committee verified as stated, by 
reliable witnesses, accompanied by affidavits to indorse their truthful- 
ness, with a written description of the methods of planting, fertilizing 
and cultivation. The difference in yield per acre of corn, wheat and 
other crops in the list just read, and the average of the Sia gives. 
food for reflection, and a wide margin for increasing our acreage pro- 
ducts. As these premium crops will be printed in our annual report, 
the members of the Board will have the opportunity of reaching their 
own conclusions, and at the same time making an effort this year to 
equal if not surpass these large crop returns. 

Immediately after the last annual meeting, the Secretary set to work 
with a will to put the matter in proper shape for the printer, and on the 
seventeenth of February, ten days after the meeting, the whole of the 
matter was revised and edited and placed in the printer’s hands. The 
printer then promised that on the fifteenth of March the edition of 
the report would be printed and delivered at the State House. But 
we regret to say that printers’ promises are not always reliable, and in 
this instance they came wide of the mark. By frequent and urgent ap-— 
peals, we were able to get 500 copies of the edition of 8,000 delivered to — 
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« tthe Bcabers of the Legislature the first week in April, the day before- 
the Legislature adjourned. It was ten days before the balance of the 
q _ edition was delivered at the State House. The Executive Committee. 
were then called together at Trenton, and the Secretary furnished a full 
- list of the number of copies for the aifierent County Societies and County 
Boards. The Assistant Treasurer then promised the Executive Com- 
- mittee to send out these copies at once. But instead of doing this, he 
_ kept the list and reports for three weeks, and then shipped the 
balance of the edition of 6,000 copies to the Secretary, at Newark, with 
_ the statement that, owing to the fire at the State House, they could 
not do as they had in the past, ship the reports from Trenton, and save: 
_ thereby time and expense. The Secretary sent to the County Boards 
3 the number of copies they wanted, three days after the reports reached 
_ Newark. We mention these facts in explanation as to why the cause: 
__ of delay, and hope no such delay will occur again. 
: In accordance with the twelfth section of “An act to organize and 
_ establish a State Board of Agriculture,” in the laws of 1884, page 
' 241, which says: “That in order to collect and disseminate reliable 
_ ~ and valuable information, it shall be the duty of the Executive Com-. 
mittee of the State Board of Agriculture to apportion to the State 
Horticultural Society, and the several County Boards organized under: 
this act, sums of money as they may deem adequate for this purpose.” 
_ When the report was printed the Executive Committee met at Trenton 
and examined the State and county reports, and they decided that the 
_ distribution of money should be made on the practical merits of these- 
_ reports. On this basis the following sums were ordered to be paid to- 
the following State and County Boards : 


wae 


q 
- State Horticultural Society PREF aden coc ivanas < oy daesaseenecs $200 00 
a Burlington County Board of Agriculture............0.06. 40 00 
Monmouth County Board of Agriculture ..............ceees 15 00 
‘ Camden County Board of Agriculture .............csscccees 5 00 
Cumberland County Board of Agriculture... ....... ....4. 10 00 
Hunterdon County Agricultural Society..................« 10 00 
Mercer County Board of Agriculture ..............ssesesees 15 00 
Making the total for these reports..........-..ceseee $295 00 


The Secretary was requested to inform the County Boards that this. 
__ plan would be followed for the reports prepared for our next annual 
report. This information was sent out by a circular early in the year, 
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and it is likely to be of great value, as an incentive to get more and 
reliable statistical and useful information embodied in the County 
Board reports. To aid in this work the Secretary of the State Board 
was requested by the Executive Committee to prepare a blank form 
for crop returns, to be distributed among the farmers, in order to get 
more accurate information on subjects bearing on agriculture and 
kindred branches. The blank form prepared, while yet crude and 
imperfect, as first experiments are likely to be, will be amended and 
made better adapted to our wants this year. The form, as it stands, — 
contains the best features of all of the blank crop forms published in 
this country. Each of the County Associations was furnished with 
these forms for distribution, and in counties with no County Boards 
the forms were sent to prominent farmers, with the hope of awaken- 
ing an interest in the subject that would lead to the formation of County 
Boards in those counties. This committee earnestly appeals to the 
representatives now attending this session from counties having as yet 
formed no County Boards, that they will, on their return, aid in doing 
so at once. During the past year there have been two new County 
Boards formed, one in Hunterdon and one in Middlesex. These two, 
with those already organized, give us ten County Boards, leaving 
eleven counties without any. 

The following is a list of the County Boards, with the date of their 
organization, the names of the Secretaries, and their post office 
address : 


COUNTY. DATE OF ORGANIZATION. SECRETARY. ADDRESS. 

PAL ATILT Cyesecbsesscsucece sce DeCem Per Gs S825. 28,ccece-.coteeswenteenes Z. U. Matthews........... Hammonton. 
SWUM STON co cc ccsss-seecs December 30: 18S2ii..-scccscscvsecssesseccs Menry il yBuddscc:. sc: Mt. Holly. 
COIN GSM eis ecco stones! INOV.eMMDeCR 23 dS82iec ccccsseecstecasmconses Geo: T. Haines.........; Haddonfield. 
MISS OXtee seu lssses nes ces sassts NOVGMber 16D S82: cc cceresviscrevseessocect Uae wD LG Will”. ses cueses Livingston. 
MTIOUCESLOR ci teevss seossson| DATIMMATY 2D a leGorusstozecceee eccesaeedesres Geo: H. Gaumnt...-.....2¢ Paulsboro. 

BA EL UISICOP CON yes cseee socen, November d4 91885-22002. cccheccearweeee EB. M. Heath .«....:0:-.202 Locktown. 
IMICrGOM: ae.csstetsscoeatonts’ Marchi Q0 OU Ssoit cestesstsscteecteudns oecaeens Franklin Dye... ........ Trenton. 
Mig lese xt ice es scccess NOVGIMDeT 2a ISSO e ccececccsuesssenceeceaces Di WCC <2. ccescseerme New Brunswick. 
MOWIMOWGH: Scess.-ce-: AIS USUMO SL SS4:e: ccccccesececsestestsenr secs DAD DENISE... . secs Freehold. 
POLIS eee hare Mosc ee ees cclheasn eee Daa Honea fae aes Saceeds plemented Ny Aa all aed OF eer eeconecce: - ‘Madison, 
MOTION Ac deen eadec sce cose BLATCHY GMOS: .c0saeencicsoceatereeecesesaes Dennis C. Crane........ Roseile. 


Your Executive Committee have the pleasure of announcing to you 
that the English sparrow is no longer protected by law. The sub- 
stance of the resolutions passed at the last annual meeting are now a 
law of the State, and will be found on page 272, Laws of 1885. The 
committee have also had passed by the last Legislature a supplement 
to the law of 1884, under which this Board is now working. The 
supplement reads as follows: “That from and after the passage of this 
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act, the County Board of Agriculture in each county of this State, the 
State and Pomona Granges of Patrons of Husbandry, the State Agri- 
cultural Society and the State Horticultural Society shall each have 
: power to select and appoint two directors to the State Board of Agri- 
culture, who shall hold that office for two years, and that the State 
Board of Agriculture shall have the right and power to elect their 
officers and committees, or any of them, either from among the direc- 
tors or from among any of the members of the Board who are not. 
- directors.” 
This act was approved March 10th, 1885. 
The Executive Committee has prepared a programme for this meet--. 
- ing, which they hope will meet your approval and approbation. They 
_ have fewer papers and essays than they had on their programme a 
year ago. ‘This change was in accordance with the express wish of a 
large number of the members of this Board, and in keeping with the. 
judgment of the committee. The present programme will afford more 
J time for a general discussion on all topics which come up before the 
_ meeting. ‘The discussions will be reported in full, and they will be: 
_ printed in the annual report. 
When the subject of “ Dairy Interests” is under discussion, it may 
_ be well to take up the matter of the present method of evading the 
- law in the sale of oleomargarine, under what may be termed false pre-. 
_ tenses, the details of which will be stated when the subject is under 
_ discussion. Another and very important matter is that of carrying 
_ on field experiments with special fertilizers, and keeping an accurate 
record of the same to be reported at these annual meetings. Such 
experiments, properly and intelligently conducted, would be of great 
_ value in helping to solve many knotty questions now unsettled. 
Again, we have in our State a large surface of the very best land 
devoted to fruit raising. Among the lists of fruits which succeed in 
_ our State the pear is prominent. At present the largest profits are 
only realized by extending its season of ripening. This has been suc- 
cessfully accomplished by several large growers of pears in Essex 
- county by means of retention houses, and ice as the agent. A descrip- 
§ tion of the process would prove a profitable topic, if the meeting finds 
_ time to reach it before adjourning. With this brief history of the. 
_ year’s doings, and suggestions submitted for your consideration, with 
2 “the earnest hope that the present meeting will be a success, we remain,, 
Yours very respectfully, 


es EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE OF 1885. 


Dk 
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Judge Holecomb.—In regard to the question of the English sparrow, 
I am very much interested. If the members would care to hear it, | 
I would like to tell them my plan for getting rid of these pests. 
They became so bad and so troublesome that I tried this plan: I took 
-cracked corn and soaked it in strong brine and scattered it around - 
where the sparrows could get at it. In a few days the corn all dis- 
appeared, and the sparrows, too. 

The Secretary.— While that subject is up I would like to say one 
word. J understand there is an effort being made to repeal the law 
that was passed last year. In fact, the subject was under discussion 
in the Senate last night. I, as a fruit grower, would not like to see 
this present law interfered with at this time. 

The Chair.—The Chair would like to hear the subject discussed. I 
think we should be heard on this subject before the Legislature before 
the subject is acted upon. Let the members speak their views on this 
subject fully and freely. 

Mr. Williams, Essex.—I for one do not want to see the sparrow 
law repealed. I was very glad to see that the Legislature has passed 
-a law about the sparrows. He isa very troublesome cuss [ Laughter ]— 
that is about what he ought to be calied. You can’t call him anything 
else. J understand there is to be an effort made to place the robin in 
the same class. If so, I would like to know what charges they can 
bring against him. If he has committed or been caught in any crime 
I would like to know of it. I think this is also a matter which may 
be profitably discussed here, with the sparrow question. The robin 
is included, as I understand it. The sparrow is among those we are 
now allowed to destroy. I understand there has been a law intro- 
duced in the Legislature at this session to place the robin on the 
same footing—in the same category as the sparrow. I hope this ques- 
tion will also be discussed while we are discussing the sparrow question. 

Mr. Rogers, Essex.—I should be very sorry, indeed, to see the 
‘sparrow protected. In the West, but a short time ago, the ery among 
the farmers was that the sparrows must go, because they were making 
such depredations in the wheat crops, and other crops—that in fact they 
were becoming an alarming evil. I think there is no bird which 
causes more trouble to the seed and fruit grower and agriculturist than 
this same sparrow. As to there being any reason for the repeal of. 
this bill passed last year so as to protect the sparrow again, I know 
of no reason, and if there is a reason why he should be placed on the 
list of the protected birds I don’t know what it is. 
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Mr. Stiles, Sussex.—In reference to the robin question, I think there 
_ -was a bill passed last Winter to protect song birds from slaughter, for 
_ the reason that a great many people came over into New Jersey and 
killed many of these birds to be used for the ornamentation of women’s 
‘bonnets. ‘This destruction has been carried on to such a very great 
extent that only last year in the New York State Horticultural Society 
an effort was.made to get their Legislature to pass a law like that of 
New Jersey, to protect the song birds. The law passed in New Jersey 
is the first of its kind in the United States, and it is a good law. I 
learned last night that there has been a bill offered repealing this law, 
so far as the robin is concerned. I do not agree with those who claim 
that the robin is a bad bird, and the worst I ever saw of his doings 
was the picking off and eating of dangerous insects. The great trouble 
with some of these people who are crying out about the robin being a 
destructive bird or a dangerous bird is due to the fact that they make 
good pot-pie. They want him on the list of game birds, so they can 
_ get him for pot-pie. This is where the trouble lies, and if this Board 
sees fit to take action on the sparrow question, I think we should also 
take some action jointly on the robin question. 
Judge Holcomb, Hunterdon.—I hope we will take some action, 
especially on the sparrow question. A short time ago one of the 
_ farmers in my neighborhood took the trouble and pains to ascertain 
that there were 800 farms in the county. Put the estimated damages 
by sparrows to each farm at $3.00, multiply the $3.00 by 800, and 
you will see the immense amount of damage done in our county by 
the sparrows. ‘Three dollars is a very low estimate, and I do not think 
it would begin to pay me for all the damage they have done on my 
farm. 
Mr. Crane, Essex.—I would like to ask upon what ground the 
repeal of this law is asked for. 
The Chair.—The Chair is unable to state the ground for repealing 
the law—in fact I did not hear until I arrived in town to-day that 
__ there was to be an attempt made to secure the repeal of this law. I 
am surprised that any effort should be made to kill off the robin. He 
__ isa very dear bird to me, and I am very fond of having him around 
omy place. I am satisfied, although I am a lover of all birds, that the 
sparrow isa very great nuisance. I think the law passed making him 
_ abird that might be killed whenever and wherever found was a good 
_ law, and a necessary one. 


me i ¥ 
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Mr. Forsythe, Burlington.—Mr. President, I would like to say one 
word in favor of the much-abused sparrow. I think they should be 
encouraged all that we can. He isa great help to us if we will but 
see it in the right light. If the farmer has never had any hope of 
getting rid of his surplus wheat, he can at least hope the sparrow will 
help him. [Laughter.] To dispose of our crops at a fair price is 
out of the question, so let us propagate those insects which will destroy 
our crops. [Laughter.| Let us dispose of our crops in this way and 
have a short crop to sell at a high price. That is better than a good 
crop and no sales. [Laughter.] I, therefore, speak one good word 
for the poor sparrow. [| Loud thuehiend 

Mr. Dye, Mercer.—I am opposed to this; the sparrow must go. 
He has driven out the wren and the blue birds and the robins—he 
has driven them away from my place. We know that the wrens and 
blue birds and robins are always busy, and we should endeavor to 
encourage them, but we put up boxes for the wrens and the sparrows 
drive them out and occupy the boxes themselves. Let us do away 
with the sparrow. 

Mr. Burrough, Camden.—I am glad that this subject has been dis- 
cussed so fully, and that so much information has been brought out, 
and so far from seeing the sparrow protected it is very evident that 
it is the sentiment of this Board that the sparrow is to have no pro- 
tection—that he must go. 

I wish to say, sir, that there is hardly a man within the sound of 
my voice who is more fond of birds than I am, or who is a greater 
lover of our native songsters. But this sparrow is a foreigner; he is 
not only a foreigner, but he isa depredator. [ Applause.] He is driving 
away all our native songsters. Why, gentlemen, I prefer the crow 
to the sparrow. [ Laughter.] As regards the sentiment of this Board 
as to the bill now before the Legislature, I would offer the following 
resolution : 

Resolved, That in the estimation of the State Board of Agriculture the 
law of 1885, exempting the English sparrow from the protection of the 
insectivorous bird laws, meets our earnest and emphatic approval; 


Resolved, That we hereby protest against any repeal of said laws, and we 
call upon our Legislature to aid us in their extermination. 


Mr. Minch, Cumberland.—There is a misunderstanding in regard 
to this law we have been discussing. I was present last night in the 
Senate and heard the proposed bill discussed at some length. The 
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intention of the bill is entirely different from what this Board has 
supposed ; it is to protect the American and not the English sparrow. 


~The bill does not refer to the English sparrow, nor to protect the 
robin. It makes the robin a game bird. 


The Chair.—I do not altogether understand you. Is there an 


_ English and an American sparrow? I was not aware that there were 


two different birds. 

Mr. Minch.—I understand that last year when the Board wanted 
the protection withdrawn from the English sparrow they supposed 
that the American and English sparrows were the same bird, and 
that was where the confusion arose. They are two birds, and the law 
is only referring to the American sparrow and has nothing to do with 
the present law in regard to the English sparrow. 

Mr. Rogers.—There is a great difference between the American 
sparrow and the English sparrow. The American sparrow is an 


insectivorous bird. The English sparrow, on the other hand, is not. 


The Chair.—I am obliged to you for the information. I was not 
aware that there was an English and an American sparrow. 
Are you ready for the resolution presented by the gentleman from 


Camden ? 


Mr. Williams.—That we may protect the robin also? 
The Chair.—Is not the robin protected by the law as it now stands 


_ without any further action being necessary to secure his protection? 


: 


' 
, 
Ayo 


Mr. Williams.—lI offer as an amendment to that resolution, that we 
are opposed to the repeal of the present law, or any portion of it. 

The amendment was accepted. 

Mr. Haines, Burlington.—I move to refer this resolution back to a 
committee for explanation, and let them present it at a future session 
of this Board. 

The motion was carried. 

The Chair appointed on this committee : 


Mr. Burrough, Camden; Mr. Williams, Essex; Mr. Rogers, Essex. 


Mr. Haines.—The Executive Committee, in making their report, 
have referred to another very important matter—a matter that is of 
importance not only to us, but to all the farmers throughout the United 
States. The question I refer to is that of the manufacture of oleo- 
margarine or deceptive butter. Their reason for referring to this so 
strongly doubtless comes from a very significant fact, and that is that 
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the manufacture of this spurious article resembling butter is largely 
on the increase—a business which must pay handsome profits, as is — 
easily shown by the large number of men engaged in it. 

The Chair.—I would suggest that this subject would come up prop- 
erly to-morrow morning, when the subject of dairy farming comes 
before us for discussion. 

The next business on our programme is that of the appointment of — 
the committees. There are two committees—the Committee on Cre- 
dentials and the Committee on Nominations for Officers. How wil! 
you have these committees appointed ? 

A Member.—By the Chair. 

The Chair.—The Chair will appoint as the Committee on Creden- 
tials : 

Mr. Burrough, Camden; Mr. Lippincott, Burlington; Mr. Williams, Essex.. 


As a Committtee on Officers : 


Prof. Cook, New Brunswick ; H. I. Budd, Burlington; D. D. Denise, Mon- 
mouth. 


The next business on our programme will be the reports of County 
Boards by their delegates, and also State and County Societies. 

The State Agricultural Society is first in order. Their Correspond- 
ing Secretary, Mr. Quinn, is here. 

The Secretary.—Gentlemen, I will be very brief, as this report will 
appear in our annual report when printed. The State Society for the 
_ past year has been very successful—beyond precedent. We had the 
largest number of entries we ever had, amounting to over 6,000 in | 
the different departments. The attendance was also very large and 
very gratifying, and the general satisfaction was very good. (See 
Reports.) 

The Chair.—The State Horticultural Society, Mr. Williams. 

Mr. Williams.—I have no written report. I will state in a few 
words that our annual meeting was held in this city on the 29th and 
30th of December, with a very large attendance. The meetings were 
attended with a great deal of interest, and, judging from the remarks 
heard since and at the time of the meeting, the number of papers 
read and the topics of interest discussed, these were also of great 
interest to those present, and I think our report will be exceedingly 
valuable. We also had a very interesting lecture on pear blight and 
its prevention, The most important thing in this report, which will 
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most directly interest every consumer, was the discussion of the neces- 
sity of a national system of weights and measures. 
- The Chair.—I think it would be better to bring it up at a later period. 

The committee that was appointed to wait on the Governor and the 
Legislature has returned and will please report. 

: Mr. Taylor.—Your committee extended the invitation to the Gov- 
ernor, who regrets that his health and the pressing nature of his 
duties will prevent his acceptance. 

We also extended the invitation to the President of the Senate and 
to the Speaker of the House. 

The Chair.—The Cranberry Growers’ Association will be the next 
to report. Hon. A. J. Rider. (See Reports.) 

The Chair.—The next society is the State Grange. (See Reports. } 

The Secretary.—The Jersey Red Swine Breeders. (No one present.) 

The Chair.—Atlantic County Board. (No response.) 

The Chair.—The Egg Harbor City Agricultural Society, Mr. Hof- 
man. (See Reports.) 

The Chair.—This is a very important report, and the industry at 
Rin Harbor City is also a very important one. 

I feel sure that it would be to the benefit of every one to see this 
wonderful place, this Egg Harbor, which its residents have turned 
into a veritable garden. It would benefit all of us and every one 
outside of the Board. It would be not only of interest to you as 
becoming acquainted with their people, but it is certainly one of the 
most surprising things to me what they have done with this land. 
From the barren, sandy land they have made a beautiful and fertile 
garden; from an unproductive land they have turned it into am 
immense vineyard, showing what energy can achieve towards reclaim- 

ing the immense tracts of “barren lands” or “pines” in the lower part: 
of this State. From being what we used to call barrens or pines, it. 

has bloomed forth as very productive. Every Jersey farmer knows 
what these lands have been, but I will venture to say that few, if 

_ they have not seen them, would believe such a change possible. Al} 

_ this change has been brought about by the use of fertilizers, By their 

use they have turned it into a garden. 

_ The Secretary.—Burlington county, Mr. Budd. (See Reports.) 

_ The Chair.—Prof. Cook having reason to resign from the Com- 

mittee on Nominations, I will appoint in his stead Mr. N. W. Par- 

_ cell, of Union. 

_ The meeting adjourned until 2:30 p. M. 
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AFTERNOON SESSION. 


Convened at 2:45 pe. M., in Masonic Hall, Trenton, Hon. Thomas 
H. Dudley, President, in the chair. 

The Chair.—Before proceeding with our business there is a matter 
which claims our attention, in which I think you are all interested, 
and that you will agree with me we should notice. 

I see on the table below me a large number of very fine exhibits of 
corn, potatoes and other things. It has been our custom heretofore to 
appoint a committee to report at a later session. As a matter of course, 
we have no premiums to offer, but we should take notice of them in 
some way, and this can best be done by appointing a committee to 
examine and report on them before the close of our sessions. I only 
wish there were more of them—that our farmers showed more interest 
in the sessions of this State Board of Agriculture. I wish they could 
be induced to make these exhibits larger—that every farmer would 
bring something and thus swell the exhibit. I would like to see them 
doubled, trebled and quadrupled, as they might well be were all our 
members to take the interest in them they should take. 

Last year we appointed a committee of three, I will follow the same 
rule this year and name the following gentlemen to act as a Committee 
on Exhibits : 

Judge Parry, Burlington; Mr. Baldwin, Essex; J. W. Dickinson, Salem. 


We did not get through this morning with the call of the counties, 
but our programme provides that the President’s address shall take 
place at 2:30 and that the paper and discussion on hog cholera shall 
follow. I think it is best that we follow the programme. This is all 

the more important because Mr. Lockwood, who is to address you on 
this subject, will have to leave early, so, with your permission, we will 
suspend the calling of the counties until the discussion is over. 

The first business, therefore, will be the President’s address. (See 
President’s address, immediately after the minutes.) 

Mr. DeCou, Burlige na —Mr. Chairman, before we go on with this 
hog cholera, I would like to ask you a question about this India wheat 
to which you have referred in your address. 

The Chair.—I shall be pleased to answer any questions you may — 
put in regard to it. 4 
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¢ Mr. DeCou.—I would like to know how these people in India 
produce this wheat so cheaply. If there are so many people there, 
~ even though they raise such large quantities of wheat, it would seem 

# f he me as if they must also use immense quantities for home consump- 

tion. I think the population is something like 250,000,000, is it 

1 not? We can understand why they should have surplus wheat where 

_ it is all land and no population, but we cannot understand how they 

ean produce wheat so cheaply there as compared with other lands. 

_ * The Chair.—I have been looking into this matter pretty thoroughly, 
and I will give the gentleman all the information I have been able to 
obtain upon the subject. 

In the first place, the population is about 253,000,000 of people. 
The larger proportion of these people are miserably poor. Then they 
live very cheaply, few of them using wheat, the great mass of them 
living on rice, and you must know they can live very cheaply on rice. 
Then their clothing is very inexpensive—nothing in fact but one 
single garment—that is all they wear. The larger proportion of 

them never taste wheat at all. | 

_ Again, the lands in India are just as rich as anywhere else—as 
they are in the West. There are thousands and millions of acres that 

_ have never been cultivated at all. Lands larger in extent than the 

New England States, the States of New Jersey, New York and Penn- 

_ sylvania, where there is not a mile of railway or any other system of. 
transportation to the seaboard—no facilities of any kind. 

A man can buy immense tracts of land, and when he can hire his 

_ labor done for six or seven cents a day, you can see how he can pro- 
duce wheat to compete with our high-priced land and high-priced 
labor. He can prepare his land very much cheaper, he can put in his 

_ seed very much cheaper than you can put it in, even with your most 

improved machines. 

__ Suppose you purchase a reaper at a cost of $150, and the interest, 
without counting repairs, is $9 per year, and then the average life of 
the machine is only about five years, or say that it lasts even a little 
longer—now you can see how easily they, with their low-priced labor, 

can compete with us. Take these figures and you will see how they 

can produce their crops so much cheaper than we can, They can 
hire men for from five to seven cents a day while you pay many 

_ times this and use your high-priced machines, and even then cannot 

_ produce your wheat as cheaply as India. 
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Last year I placed my estimate at ten cents a day, but I have, in R 


conversation with Prof. Watrous, found that this is much too high, 
as he assures me that the price is never more than seven cents per 
day. “Why” says he, “I can get thousands of men at five cents a 
day.” 
machine except the plow to plow his ground, and the harrow to 
harrow it, remember he dispenses with all those expensive machines; 
when he can do all this it is a matter of little wonderment that he 
can produce wheat cheaply. 

These men are paid say five cents a day wages; out of this they also 
find themselves. Just think of it. [Laughter]. I made a computa- 
tion based on this five cents a day wages myself and find that what it 
will cost you for putting in say ten acres of wheat, sowing, reaping, 
binding and threshing it, will not be less than $7 an acre, or $70 for 
ten acres, at the wages paid in New Jersey, one hundred acres at this 
rate would cost $700. I may be mistaken somewhat in these esti- 
mates, but I think I am pretty near the mark, as in my early days I 
was a farmer and I have a little piece of land down in Camden county 
yet, as the gentleman from Burlington knows. 

I have not gone into this subject to provoke political controversy 
among the farmers, but to open their eyes to what may be looked 
forward to with certainty. When India can place her wheat on the 
docks at Liverpool for 70 cents per bushel she can underbid America 
all the time—we cannot possibly hope to compete with her. Were it 
not for the protective tariff on wheat, India would even send it here 
to our own country and underbid us, but this 20 cents per bushel 
tariff has thus far sufficed to keep it away. However, if we expect 
to keep this foreign wheat away from our shores we can only do so 
by increasing this tariff. 

Mr. DeCou.—You say they can produce this wheat and deliver it 


When a man can hire labor so cheaply, when he wants no | 


in England for 70 cents a bushel; what can they bring it to us for? 


how much would it cost in San Francisco or New York? 

The Chair.—By way of the Suez canal they could now bring this to 
us, despite the tariff of 20 cents per bushel, for about $1 per bushel. 
Now you can see where the American farmer stands, as compared 
with the prospects in the near future for the Indian farmer. Remem- 


ber there are thousands and thousands—yes, millions and millions of 
acres of the very best farming land in India that have never yet — 


been opened to the world—where there are no transportation facilities 
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of any kind. When we think of the possibilities of this immense 
country, as it comes into competition with us with the building of 
mY new lines of railroad and the completion of new lines on their water 
_ -ways—when we think of this, we get some idea of the competition 
the American farmer may expect from the products of India. I 
repeat that the only thing we can do to keep their grain out of our 
- eountry—away from our shores—is to increase the protective tariff 
on this wheat. I do not mention this, as I said before, to excite a 
political controversy, but I am merely placing the matter before you 
in its true light—and I have gone over it very carefully, gentlemen, 
let me assure you. 

Wheat is selling in London to-day—or at last advices, a few days 
‘since—wheat was selling in London for 90 cents a bushel. This is 
Indian wheat; of course, many people say it is not as good as ours— 
that it does not make as good flour as American wheat; that it does 
not contain the substance that the American wheat does. I have 
inquired into this to satisfy myself, and have obtained statements 
' from millers in London in regard to it. They have been very 
obliging and have given me all possible information. They do not 
acknowledge that the India wheat contains less substance or makes a 
poorer quality of flour than our wheat, and they say it compares very 
favorably with the brands of American and of Russian wheat. 

Probably, gentlemen, I am going too far with this, but it is a 
matter of very great interest to me, and a matter to which I have 
given considerable thought. 

When you find such a man as Mr. Benson—the gentleman with 
whom I have corresponded, a very excellent and worthy man in 
every way—when he tells me they sell ten times the amount of India 
wheat they sell of the American, I can but acknowledge that the India 
wheat must be very good indeed, or they would not deal in it. I have 
given up theories long ago, and I have now come down to solid facts— 
they are the safest. We are all alike in these matters. If I see my 
friend Mr. Parry selling a new kind of strawberry, and it is meeting 
with big sales, I make up my mind at once that it must be a good 
‘thing, and I want it at once. So it is, gentlemen, with this India 
wheat—we can see that immense quantities of it are being placed on 
the English market at prices at which we cannot hope to compete, 
and we make up our minds it must be of some good, or people would 
not buy it; in any event it is hurting our foreign trade, and through 
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the loss of the demand for our wheat in foreign markets it is hurting 
the sale of our American wheat. 

Mr. DeCou.—I am much obliged for the explanation. 

The Chair.—The next business on our programme is a paper on 
hog cholera and other diseases, to be followed by a discussion after 
the paper of Mr. Lockwood. 

I take great pleasure in introducing to this State Board of Agri- 
culture Mr. Lockwood, who has made the subject of hog cholera a 
very careful study, and who will give us very valuable information. 
As this disease is growing, not only in this State, but throughout the 
country, this is a subject of special interest to all of us, I think. 

Mr. Lockwood, D.V.S.—I do not propose to go into this' matter 
too deeply, but simply to give you a description of this disease, and 
the signs by which it may be known in its early stages, so that farmers. 
whose animals are taken with it may be able to see what it is; for the 
term “hog cholera” as applied to these diseases of the hog is not fully 
understood, or perhaps not as well understood as it might be by our 
farmers generally, and it is very likely to convey an erroneous. 
impression. 

When a farmer nowadays sees one of his hogs taken with purging, 
&c., he has an idea that the animal has the hog cholera, but this may 
not be so, and is very often a mistake. 

The disease itself is very likely to settle on and affect the brain, 
spine, or some one particular organ of the hog. The skin also becomes 
discolored. No matter what organ is affected, this discolorance of the 
skin is likely to be present. In hogs of a light color this discolorance 
may be easily noticed, showing itself in large blotches on the hide of 
of the hog. 

In regard to the purging and vomiting of the hog, it is only in the 
last stages of the disease that this manifests itself. These are the real 
symptoms of hog cholera, and it is only in the last stages of the 
disease that they show themselves. It is from these symptoms that 
the disease takes its name. The disease is also largely affected by the 
weather, and then hogs may get well, but they generally linger along 
for a month or so and then die. When first taken they generally 
continue to eat well and heartily, and there is not much about them 
that is noticeable. It is not well to stint them while sick, and their 
diet should be of the very best, and they should have the best possible 
care. ‘Tincture of belladonna is a good remedy for them. 
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In administering medicine to a hog, it is well to remember that 
he is different from other animals, in that you cannot pour it down 
his throat by elevating his head, because he will choke. 

’ In using the remedies I abe prescribed i in my paper, it is well for 

a: the farmer to use the simplest, as it is impossible for the farmer in the 

_ average country districts to procure at his drug store the ingredients 

for anything at all complicated in this direction. 

Mr. Haines.— Would you recommend the use of lime? 

Mr. Lockwood.—I would keep lime scattered about in the pen. 
In this connection let me say that there is one thing I have found 
in the treatment of poultry, and that is that poultry affected with the 
cholera have been known to be entirely cured by the use of a plenty 
of lime scattered about in their runs and places where they most fre- 
quent. - I have tried this—I have scattered lime freely all about the 
yard, and have cured the poultry without using any other medicine 
at all. 

Let me also say that where this has been sieve with hogs they have 
not been afflicted with this disease at all. Remember one thing of 
importance—never be violent with your animals in giving them the 
necessary treatment for disease—in fact, never be violent with your 
animals at ail. ‘There is more than the medicine to be considered in 

' this connection. Never be violent to any of your animals, under any 

consideration. | 

In using the homeopathic medicine referred to in my paper, it is 
better to do it in the way I have mentioned, always. If I have twenty 

_ hogs to dose I mix one hundred drops of the medicine—five drops to 

~ each hog—in the pail of swill. Each hog will then have sufficient. 
Where the preventive treatment is used there is no doubt that the 
animals can be saved. Where the disease is allowed full sway or 
allowed to run on, I don’t suppose there is anything that will save 
them. (See paper, “ Hog Cholera.”’) 

The Chair.—It is contemplated, according to the programme, that 
we shall have this matter fully discussed, and I think the matter one 
that is of vital interest not only to the farmers in this State, but all 

over the United States. 

Mr. Lockwood.—If there is any one here whose hogs have had the 


1 disease, and where symptoms have appeared which I have not men- 
: tioned here, I shall be glad to hear of them. 
____ I have only been in this business two years, although during the last 
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year I have had considerable of this disease to treat. I have found ‘ 


many different symptoms even in the same herd of hogs, and in the 
same pen. Many of them cannot eat; some have the throat swollen; 
others have other trouble; some have little or no trouble; others again 


F, 


are without appetite and will eat nothing. All the different symp- — 


toms I have mentioned I have studied and gone over very carefully. 

Mr. Stiles.—Are you certain that this takes effect on the different 
organs as you have mentioned—on the brain, spine, &c. ? 

Mr. Lockwood.— Yes, sir. 

Mr. Stiles—Have you discovered the germs from which this 
disease is said to come? 


Mr. Lockwood.—No, sir; we do not know much about it except 


that it is really a form of blood poisoning. I have had one case of 
some three or four months’ standing in which the blood was completely 
poisoned. 


Judge Holcomb.—I would like to ask the doctor one question. - 


You say lime is a preventive; would not flowers of sulphur be a pre- 
ventive also, and would this not be a good thing to feed to healthy 
hogs ? 

Mr. Lockwood.—lIf fed flowers of sulphur great care must be exer- 
cised to prevent the animal catching cold, as it renders an animal 
very susceptible. I would also recommend the use of a little carbolic 
acid, say once or twice a week. 

Judge Holcomb.—Suppose a man has thirty or forty hogs, and 
when feeding them, gives them a pound of sulphur mixed in their 
feed, would this be injurious to the hogs? Are the doses too large? 
I know people who have done this and have known them to feed 
their hogs a pound of sulphur a day before killing. They say that 
this makes the entrails nice and clean and cleans them out, making 
them nice and white. I ask this question because I am interested. 


Mr. Lockwood.—If the hog is kept warm and dry I do not think | 


it would hurt him. It would hardly harm him so long as he was 
not too much exposed. 

Judge Holcomb.—I have thirty hogs and they were afflicted with 
hog lice; I took three pounds of sulphur and sprinkled it all over 
the whole place. When the hogs laid in the straw the sulphur acted 
and it was good-bye to the hog lice. I have never seen that my hogs 
have been harmed by this as yet. 


Mr. Forsythe, Burlington.—Can you tell us how the disease is — 
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propagated from one hog to another, from one farm to another, or 


from one herd to another? ‘This is a question that was discussed 


here last year and different theories were advanced. 


Mr. Lockwood.—We suppose it is from some germ in the atmos- 


_ phere; we cannot tell what is the cause to any degree of certainty 
or exactness. 


Mr. Forsythe.—Dr. Hunt tells me that this germ works along on 
the ground from place to place and is propagated in this way. 
Unfortunately I suffered considerably from this disease last year and 
the year before. I lost, about a year ago, over a thousand dollars 
worth of hogs, so I have paid for some experience in this line. This 
disease first broke out south of Pemberton, on a farm belonging to Mr. 
Butterworth ; from there it went to my brother’s farm. This was 
two years ago. ‘That was all there was of it then. In September it 
broke out again in my neighborhood. It was communicated from 
the stock of one of my neighbor’s to mine. These hogs of his were 
in a field adjacent to the field where my hogs were. I changed my 
hogs as soon as I heard his had the disease, but it didn’t do any good. 
my hogs caught it too, and I lost over a thousand dollars worth of 
fine hogs. 

This disease appears to affect some of these hogs in different ways ; 
the hair all comes off of some of them, and of some it don’t. 

In some of the hogs it attacks them while small, and I have seen it 

in hogs weighing over 500 pounds. I have seen the hogs cured of 
the disease and get perfectly sound and grow fat, weighing 500 pounds 
and more. There would appear to be nothing objectionable about the 
hog at all after he got over it; I would as willingly take that hog, or 
the pork from that hog, as from any I ever saw. 
_ Some people claim that when a hog has once had it he is inoculated 
and will never have it again. Some also claim that if they have pigs 
after having the disease there is no danger of the pigs ever getting the 
disease—they are inoculated with it and won’t get it because their 
mothers had it. 

I believe the disease is pretty well stamped out in Burlington county 
now. I don’t think I know of a single case. 

The question with us is where this disease came from. No one 
appears to be able to give an explanation. It came from no one 
knows where, and it has gone back again to the same _ place. 
{ Laughter. | 
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The question with regard to the injurious effects of this disease may 
be various. We all have different opinions on different subjects, but 
we should all be of one mind as to the question whether or not we 
have had enough of this hog cholera. I think, myself, at the present 
prices df pork, we had better have some more hog cholera and less 
pork, for then we would get something for our pork. [ Loud laughter. } 
Pork at $4.75 is worse than the hog cholera. 

Mr. Lockwood.—The best treatment for this disease is always the 
preventive treatment. Whether the disease be with the hog, with 
cattle, the horse, or with the human race, the preventive treatment is 
always the best. We are satisfied that an ounce of prevention is 
always better than a pound of cure. 

If we will be a little careful in our treatment of the animals we will 
have but little trouble in either preventing or eradicating the disease 
as it appears in its incipiency. I know of many people who gave the 
cattle and horses brown mash and carrots all the year through with 
this idea. 

Mr. Forsythe.—When my hogs had this cholera they would die 
right along every day. So I put them into my sheep-yard and com- 
menced giving them Spanish brown and sulphur. Many of those 
that were left were sick, some of them pretty bad. All were more or 
less diseased. I kept pushing the sulphur into them and I didn’t lose 
any more hogs at that time. 

The Chair.—Did they all get well ? 

Mr. Forsythe.— Yes, sir; but I bought $125 worth of pigs at a 
sale and I brought them home and had them put in the field where I 
had buried the hogs that had died of the disease, in the first place; it 
was in a corn field near the house. I did not think of the young ones 
being in danger from the disease. ‘They were put into this field, and 
I lost all the pigs. | 

Mr. Lockwood.—I know where sulphur was tried and had no 
effect. I am glad to have heard this from the gentleman. 

Mr. Forsytlie—Sulphur is fed largely by our farmers. There are 
more men in Burlington county who feed sulphur than who don’t. 
They give it for the thumps and all kinds of complaints, and it will 
often make a cure. There are half the farmers in Burlington county 
who follow this rule. 

The Chair.—In what proportion did you feed the Spanish besa 
and sulphur ? 
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Mr. Forsythe—When I put the feed in the trough I put in a 


 tablespoonful to each pig. 


_ Mr. J. W. Pancoast.—I should like to hear an expression of opinion 


as to how the disease was introduced into the State. In Salem county 


the farmers believe it was started from hog cheese which they bought. 
_ By hog cheese, I mean the scraps from butchering establishments, old 


- meat, refuse and stuff of that kind that cannot be used for any other 
_. purpose. This stuff is pressed into cakes and sold as hog cheese, and 


we farmers in Salem county think the disease must have been intro- 
duced in this way. Many of our Salem county farmers buy it and 
mix it with their hog swill. 

Mr. Lockwood.—This is one of the questions which has never been 
answered as yet [ Laughter], and one which never may be. 

The Chair.—Dr. Miller is present ; can he give us any information 
upon this subject ? 

Dr. Miller, Camden.—I do not know that I can give anything 
more than has already been given to the public. This subject has 
been quite thoroughly ventilated for several years. 

Unfortunately, in our section of the country, we have not been so 
fortunate in the treatment of this hog cholera, as has the gentleman 
who has just addressed you, Mr. Lockwood. We have been unable 


to find any panacea for this dreaded hog cholera. We have gone 


through the whole vocabulary of remedies without finding any satis- 
factory results. I have been treating hog cholera for the last six or 
seven years, and have found nothing thus far that is in any way bene- 
ficial except sulphur. I have yet the first case to cure. 

I must differ with the gentleman who spoke, in regard to the treat- 
ment of the hog cholera and the administering of the medicine. I 
have given the medicine in bulk, and have had no success with it as 
yet. I cannot see how it is pasible that, in the giving of the medi- 
cine to the hog, it may enter his lungs if his head is held back. This 
is a new theory to me. 

Mr. Lockwood.—As a general rule, in giving medicine the head of 
the animal is held back. In my experience this should not be done 
with the hog, nor in fact should violence of any kind be used in ad- 
ministering medicine to any animal. A cord is often placed around 
the nose of the hog, and his head is then thrown back. As you know 
the hog maintains a constant squealing while he is being held, and it 


is probably this that causes the objection I haye mentioned in regard 
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to holding back the head of the hog in administering medicine. On 
account of this constant squealing of the hog while he is being handled 
I have always cautioned people against it. 

Dr. Miller.—I would have inferred from the gentleman’s paper that 
he had had practical experience in that line. 

Mr. Lockwood.—No, sir; I never had. 

Dr. Miller—tThis is something new and unusual to me, and I am 
very glad the point has been mentioned; it is worthy of considera- 
tion. 

Mr. Haines.—Upon a supposition that an ounce of prevention is 
better than a pound of cure, I have always acted in this matter, and 
although there are plenty of men who have raised a great many more 
hogs, and have fattened a great many more than I have, yet I am 
willing to give my experience in this matter, as I know it to be prac- 
tical. It has been my rule during the last two years to always keep 
on hand a can of sulphur, and this the hogs got in their swill. It is 
not very easy to mix it, but I put it in the swill and stir it up and 
trust to Providence to mix it up better. [Laughter.] The fowls get 
some and the horses are also given some of it. We also give our 
poultry all the coal ashes; this is a good thing for them. 

Our Grange always keeps a barrel of sulphur in the store, and the 
farmers are using large quantities of it. So far as I know, our town- 
ship—Medford township—is entirely clear of all diseases among our 
cattle, our horses and our swine. I think it well to state this. It is 
due, we think, to this use of sulphur as a preventive. 

In former times we used to raise thirty or forty hogs; you could 
take an old sow and she would have ten or twelve pigs. It did not 
make any difference where or how she was kept. It did not make 
any difference whether she was kept in a snow bank or in the warmest 
of pens. We never had any trouble of this kind. Whether there is 
something in the hogs or in our manner of breeding and keeping 
them, J don’t know; but then there was no trouble such as we now 
have. 

Dr. Hunt.—I look upon the hog cholera question as a matter of a 
very serious nature. I will not take up much of your time, but wish 
to throw out a few points. Ido not want you to think that we are 
idle; I do not want our farmers to think that there is nothing being 
done in their interests in this direction, for such supposition is a wrong | 
one, 
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If you will go to Pasteur’s laboratory you will find that there has 


- been just as much done in this direction as in any other—just as much 


ia 
an 


q 


for the hog cholera as for any other disease. If you will go to Wash- 
ington you will find that this subject has occupied their attention 
there to a very great extent during the past year. They have 


experimented with a large number of these animals. They have 


inoculated large numbers of them. They think they have found the 


' long-sought germ which is the cause of this disease of hog cholera. 


If not the germ, it is certainly one most directly associated with it. 
As to the matter of treatment, I would like to look at the practical 
side of the treatment mentioned. I am glad to hear everything in 


- connection with this treatment of this disease in all its phases. I do 


not consider this of too little interest, for I have never in my experi- 


ence passed by the commonest thing, the commonest remedy for 


disease of any kind. When I find a man who has treated fifty hogs 
successfully, that result to me is very important, and [ am glad to 
have his experience. We want to find out what will cure or prevent, 
and if we only find that, we are all right. These matters of interest 


to you are matters of interest to all of us. If we can refer, as I shall 


_ be able to do in the course of a month or two, to the recorded evidence 


of farmers here, one man telling how he has treated his hogs, and 


~ another how he has treated his, the remedies used and such matters of 
interest, and also telling of the separation of his hogs in their pens, 


the sick from the well, such information can be but of interest to all 


eof us. 


In this connection let me say that separation is not enough; if a 
man can show me that he has separated his hogs, has made no mistake 


in the transfer of any pail, using the pail for the well hogs which he 


has used for the sick, and no mistake in the transfer of any trough, 
using the sick hogs’ trough to feed the well hogs, and has not even 
allowed the same man to attend them, when he can assure me of this, 
it will be a matter of interest to me to note the result. Such experi- 


ences are valuable to us all. 


There is another class of experience we want, and that is that of the 
men who try different remedies for these diseases, noting the results 


; carefully. I must confess that the remedies of sulphur and sulphite 
_ of soda are new and original, but we would like the result of experi- 
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ments with them. 
The addition of Spanish brown I am very much inclined to think 
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a very important addition. It has the alum and iron in it, which, we 
all know, are such important disinfectants. | 

In regard to the transmission of this disease, it is very certain that — 
it travels from one farm and from one herd to another. There are 
also some very curious things connected with this transmission of the 
disease. or instance, a board fence has been known to stop the a 
transmission of the disease from one herd to another, while the herd 
of another neighbor, where there was no protection by a board fence, 
were taken with it. 

I have been given an account of a herd of hogs dying in Cape 
May county which belonged to the Rio Grande Sugar Works. The 
hogs were located one and a half miles from any habitation; their 
pens were in excellent order, and there appeared to be no apparent 
cause for this outbreak in the herd. I have been looking into this 
myself and know these are facts. 

I found that in shipping forty-five live hogs to market six weeks 
before one of the hogs got away. Although search was made it was 
not found for some time, but it was finally found in the woods, and, 
when the disease broke out among the hogs, this was the first one . 
that died. We investigated this matter carefully for a long time 
without results, but we finally found that this hog that had broken 
away had been caught and put in a pen in Salem county, where other 
hogs had died of the disease. This one hog that got away had thus 
given the disease to the others. 

The surroundings of hogs sick with this disease should be looked 
to. They should not be allowed to get damp or catch cold, as all 
these things tend to make the disease more virulent, more malignant. 
Like small-pox, these diseases are made more virulent by the sur- 
roundings. Farmers should endeavor to prevent the disease from 
coming by proper care and treatment, and if it does come they should 
use the greatest care to prevent it from spreading. ‘They should take 
it in hand at once. In the use of sulphur and Spanish brown, and 
in the proper care of the animals, we have familiar remedies or pre- 
ventives. Some of our farmers go still further than this and use 
various drugs, using care that no mistakes be made, and that the 
doses are not taken by mistake by other animals, These are all mat- 
ters worthy the attention ef our farmers, and we want them also to 
think that the men who are in charge of our department are doing all 
they can and are making every effort possible to eradicate the diseases 
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to which their cattle and horses and swine are subject. While our 
progress is not as great as it could be wished, we are still making some 
advance. We have been laboring for many years on the dread 
diphtheria, yet there are many thousands of people who die every year 


_ from this disease. We are not looking so much for specifics as for 


preventives. It is easier to prevent than to cure a case of sickness. 


~I hope we may be able to control the disease and stop its progress, or 


entirely eradicate it in time. It is only a few months since it found 
ats way into Morris county, or parts of it, while it has been virulent 


- in some parts of this county for seven years, as Dr. Miller very well 


knows. They are now pretty thoroughly cleared of it. 

For the exhaustion of the disease the best thing to use is the pre- 
ventive remedy, and that is our plan of procedure now. 

I have taken up your time long enough; I only wanted to 


encourage the gentleman. 


Judge Holcomb.—Let me ask you a question. Have you ever 
tried sulphur for the treatment of diphtheria? 

Dr. Hunt.—Sulphur has been tried every way. It is one of the 
very best remedies known and, like all the best remedies, it is being 
constantly used. . 

Dr. Miller.—In my experience with hog cholera I have always, 
whenever I have been called on to examine the diseased hogs, tried to 
impress on the farmer the desirability of isolating the hogs, the com- 
plete separation of the hogs, the sick from the well. I think Dr. 
Hunt will bear me out in this. Wherever we have done this it has 
proven a good thing to do. Unfortunately most men will go to the 
pen and take out the sick animals and leave the healthy animals in the 
pen, which is full of the disease—leave them in there to become sick 
also. In hog cholera this does not answer. Something more must 
be done than taking out the sick animals and putting them in other 
pens. The proper plan and the only effective one is to leave the sick 
animals in the pen where they were and take out the healthy animals 
and place them in another pen. Where this has been done it has cer- 
tainly proven beneficial in each and every instance. I think that in 
all diseases of this nature, and in fact in all diseases, as stated by the 
gentleman who read the paper and as stated by Dr. Hunt, more can 
be achieved by prevention than if the disease is allowed to spread to 
the others and develop in their systems. 
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Judge Holeomb.—The same remedy will apply to poultry that 
have the cholera. ) 

Mr. Pancoast.—Can we do nothing to stamp out this disease besides. 
using preventives? Is there no way to prevent its introduction or 
its spreading? Can not the State take some measures looking towards. 
this? We want to get rid of this hog cholera, and it can only be 
done by united effort. Ifthe reply is in the affirmative—if the State 
ean do anything for us, I would like very much to hear an expression 
of this Board of Agriculture as to the advisability of asking the 
Legislature to take some such action as they have taken to drive out 
the pleuro-pneumonia in cattle. What can be done? 

The Chair.— Will Mr. Hunt let us know about that? 

Mr. Hunt.—This is a question for the farmers to decide. The 
truth in the matter is that the government does not wish to do any- 
thing in the matter of paying a subsidy for this disease without it is 
a foreign disease. Such subsidy would of course enable farmers to- 
get rid of the diseased animals, but the disease is not a foreign disease. 
When such a disease is thoroughly in the country it is generally the 
opinion of the government that it is unwise for them to make any 
such subsidy. If the government should adopt such a policy in con- 
nection with the hog cholera, and such policy were thoroughly pur- 
sued, it would cost the State an immense amount of money. Whether 
such action is a wise one, and whether the farmers wish to ask the 
government to do this, is for them to decide. The cost of such 
action to the State would be very great—so great that it would hardly 
be thought advisable. But the day you have thoroughly eradicated 
this disease, then it would be a wise preventive. As it now has such 
a strong foothold in the country, it can hardly be considered a foreign 
disease at this time. | 

Suppose that you have succeeded in thoroughly eradicating the 
disease, and the next day a herd of hogs comes here from the West, 
or from another State, and brings the disease back to you again, 
would you consider it a wise or an unwise action on the part of the 
government to pay such subsidy? You will see the difficulty in this 
matter. If the farmers think it worth while—if they think it is best 
for the State of New Jersey to pass such a law, then well and good. 
It is not my wish to argue this point, but merely to point out the dis- 
tinction. There is a great difference between this disease and those 
which are indigenous, 
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Mr. Forsythe.—Here we are discussing this hog cholera question. 
This is not the most dangerous disease, by any means, The greatest 
disease is the selling price of $4.75 per hundred. [Laughter.| This 


‘is what caps the whole. We want a remedy that will prevent or 


eure that. [ Laughter. | 
The Chair.—We will take up now the unfinished business of this 


- morning—county reports. 


The Secretary.—Camden county. (Mr. Haines reads paper.] (See 
Report.) 

The Secretary.—Cumberland county. [Mr. Garrison reads paper. | 
(See Report.) | 

The Chair.—How old was that peach tree which you say bore such 
a wonderful crop, and which is of so large a size? 

Mr. Elmer, Cumberland.—Fifty-three years old; it was planted 
by Uriah Loper in 1823. 

Mr. Stiles— What is the variety ? 

Mr. Garrison.—I cannot tell you the variety, and I do not know 
much about the fruit itself. 

Mr. Stiles—What is the location of the tree; on what kind of 
soil is it ? ’ 

Mr. Garrison.—This tree stands on a low piece of ground ; I don’t 
mean swampy ground, but it is not on high ground. — 

Mr. Stiles.— Has the tree been fertilized? 

Mr. Garrison.—I do not think it has. 

Mr. Stiles——Has the tree been pruned? 

Mr. Garrison.—I can’t. answer that question. . 

Mr. Stiles.—Has it borne a good crop every year? 

Mr. Garrison.—I can’t answer that question; I know it has ‘borne 
immense crops—last year it bore a very large crop. 

Mr. Stiles—How was the fruit as to size and taste? 

Mr. Garrison.—The fruit was very nice—large and good peaches. 
I only know this from reliable report; I have never seen the peach. 

The Chair.—Have you ever seen the tree in fruit? 

Mr. Garrison.—I never have. At one time I had the fortune or 


_ misfortune to have the appointment of county superintendent of 


schools, and frequently drove past that neighborhood, and have seen 
the tree very frequently, but the schools not being in session when the 
tree was in fruit, I never saw it while in fruit. 

The Chair.—This is certainly something wonderful, and well worth 


a visit to see. 
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Mr. Haines.—That field of oats you referred to in your paper—what | 


kind of land was it raised on? 

Mr. Garrison.—It is somewhat swampy. It is as rich a soil as 
there is on the face of the earth. I donot know how long large crops 
have been grown there, but it is certainly safe to say that 100 bushels 
to the acre have been grown on it. 

Mr. Elmer.—Right opposite to this field there was grown 100 
bushels per acre. 

Mr. Haines.—What variety of oats were grown on this land last 
year? 

Mr. Garrison.—I cannot tell you the variety ; but it was a black 
oats; I do not know the name of the variety. 

Mr. Haines.—Did you see it? 

Mr. Garrison.—I saw it just before harvest; it was the finest field 
I have ever seen. 

Mr. Roberts.—What was the crop of corn referred to? 

Mr. Garrison.—One hundred and twenty-five bushels to the acre. 

Mr. Roberts.—Estimated or measured ? 

Mr. Garrison.—By actual measurement. The land was measured 
by a surveyor. 

Mr. Roberts.—How about other crops from this field ? 

Mr. Garrison.—This same field produced — forty to fifty bushels 
of wheat to the acre. 

The Chair.—Captain John Mickle, a man well known in the 
southern part of our State, told me we all made mistakes in planting 
out our peach orchards. He said they should never be planted on 
high ground. He claimed that meadow land was by far the best. 

I think we should take this matter up and experiment with it, with 
a view to finding out the best location for our peach orchards. Let 


some of you take up this matter and let us see what the results will be. — 
It is certainly worthy of consideration and experiment, and if nobody ~ 


else will take the matter up I hope my friend Mr. Parry will do so 
for the benefit of himself and the State Board of Agriculture. Some- 
body ought to take it up. Possibly some of you have done so; if so, 
we would be glad to hear from you. 

The Secretary.—Cape May County Board. (No one present.) 

Essex county. [Mr. Baldwin reads paper.] (See Reports.) 

The Chair.—Gloucester county. [Mr. Gaunt reads paper.] (See 
Reports.) 
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The Chair.—Hunterdon county. 

Judge Holcomb.—We do not know that we are entitled to make 
any report. 

Mr. Bodine, Maniérdon: —Well, we do. 

The Chair.—Mr. Bodine will please read his report. 

Mr. Bodine.—I think farmers, as a rule, are afraid to let people 


_ know how much money they are making, for fear others may wish 


to embark in the business; at least that has been my experience in 
endeavoring to make up some facts and gather some information for 
this paper. [Laughter.] (See Reports.) 

Judge Holecomb.—There are two delegates here from the Hunter- 
don County Agricultural Society. I am one of them and my friend 
here is another. We came here with some fruit, corn and other stuff, 
and we have a report to make if it is wanted. We had expected to 
add a great deal more to this, but before we proceed any further we 
would like to know whether we are to be recognized as delegates or 
not. If not, we will have nothing more to say. 

Mr. D. D. Denise.—I move that the whole thing be laid before the 
Committee on Credentials. 

Mr. Burrough.—That is the proper course to take. 

The Chair.—One word in explanation: This County Board was 
organized, I think, in November. We have heard the report of the 
delegates from Bits County Board. Last year Judge Holcomb and 
another gentleman came here as delegates from the Agricultural Asso- 
ciation, and they were recognized and treated as delegates. 

There now appear to be two sets of delegates from two different 
Societies. The question now is whether these delegates, Mr. Holcomb 
and his associate, shall be admitted or not. 

I take it for granted, under our State law, enacted as it is, that the 
gentlemen who have been elected and who have come here as delegates 
from Hunterdon county are entitled, under that law, to be admitted 
to their full rights as delegates. I also think that the old delegates 
that are here ought to be admitted. I think our policy should be to 
admit all we can get in here of our representative farmers—all our 
best agriculturists, and not restrict at all. Such is the intent and 
purpose of the law, and I think these gentlemen should be admitted 


to their full rights as delegates—members of the State Board of Agri- 


culture. 
Let us open our doors and admit rather than restrict. The law 


- 
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passed Jast year admits everybody as a member of this board who 
comes here from any agricultural society, whether it isa County Board 
or any agricultural society, and they are at liberty to participate in all 
the proceedings of the meeting. They are eligible to office also. 
You can make them your President if you wish, or you can make 
them your Secretary. The only difference is that they do not get their 
expenses paid while in attendance. 

The Secretary.—Before the County Board was formed I had a cor- 
respondence with Judge Holcomb, and supposing there was no County 
Board, was very anxious to get a report on the peach crop from Hun- 
terdon county. I sent Judge Holcomb the blanks to be filled out, 
and asked him to make up the report I wanted. 


He therefore has reason to suppose that he will be heard, and had 


the right to expect to be heard before the Board, when he was asked 
by one of its officers to prepare a report on the peach crop of Hunter- 
don county. . 

Mr. Rogers.—I move you, sir, that he and his friend be admitted 
as delegates. 

Mr. Burrough.—These credentials have been referred to the Com- 
mittee on Credentials. It is out of order to take any action on the 
application of these delegates until this Board has the report of the 
Committee on Credentials. 

I would state that we have four delegates with credentials, asking 
for admission to membership in the State Board, as directors. We 


have referred this matter to the Executive Committee. ‘There is no 


question upon this subject. We are ready to make a partial report on 
these credentials, whenever you are ready to hear our report. 

The Chair.—There has been a motion made that the Chair will 
recognize, that Mr. Holcomb and Mr. Tine be admitted. The motion 
made by Mr. Rogers is that the other two—I mean the old delegates— 
be also admitted. If this motion is seconded, the Chair will be glad 
to put it. 

Mr. Lewis, Cranbury.—Have we a right? 

Mr. Taylor.—I think it is a question whether we have a right to 
pay that many delegates from one county. The law states very 
explicitly whom we shall pay and accept as delegates. 

The Chair.—I have not the law before me. Will some of you 
gentlemen please look it up? 

Mr. Burrough.—I understand the County Board takes precedence 
over all the societies. 
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The Secretary [reading from the laws].—And be it enacted, That 
the members of all agricultural and horticultural societies, farmers’ 
clubs, granges of the Patrons of Husbandry and other agricultural 
associations, shall constitute the membership of the State Board ; 


provided, however, that no member created by this section shall be 
_ eligible to any office in the Board, nor receive any compensation from 


the State for their services. 

Mr. Burrough.—I now call for the reading of section eight, to 
which this is a supplement. 

The Secretary [reading section eight ].—And be it enacted, That in 
any county in which there may be at the same time a county board of 
agriculture and any other agricultural organization, such board shall 
have the prior right to representation in the State Board, unless for 
good cause shown the said State Board or its Executive Committee 
shall otherwise order. 

The Chair.—The Executive Committee has the right to order this 
for good and sufficient cause. 

Under the old law you had only the right to admit one. Now 
under the law you have the right to admit all, if you so determine. 


The Chair holds that the motion of Mr. Rogers is in order. 


The motion was carried. 
Mr. Dye.—I think it is time that the Board took some action as to 


_ the length of the reports to be made, so that so much time will not 


be consumed in reading them to the meeting. I think there should 
be only a summary made, as we could thus save time for more 


important matters, and the reports could be published and would be 


accessible to us through the printed reports. 

The Chair.—I think myself it would be much the better thing to 
do, as we could certainly save a great deal of time that might be used 
very advantageously in discussing points brought to the notice of the 
Board. 

[Mr. Dye reads paper.] (See Reports.) 

The Secretary.—Somerset county—Mr. Potter. (See Reports.) 

The Secretary—Monmouth county. [Mr. Denise reads paper. } 


_ (See Reports.) 


Mr. Roberts.—I would like to ask the gentleman about that yield 
of wheat he mentions in his report—the wheat which was sown in 


_ April—whether he knows what was the effect of the nitrate of soda . 


on the grass. 
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Mr. J. H. Denise.—The standing grass is very good. The field 
has been reseeded now. I cannot say whether it is any better or not. 
The standing grass at present 1s very good. I would just say here 
that I have been very successful in reseeding that-way. I have been 
doing it for three years and a half, and the results have been very 
good indeed. I sowed the seed and then went over the ground with a 
small potato harrow, I think the middle of August, or somewhere 
close to that time. 

A Member.—Does the gentleman mean reseeding with grass seed ? 

Mr. Denise.—Yes, sir; clover as well as timothy. 

The Secretary.—We still have five or six counties to hear from ; 
shall we finish them up this evening, or shall we adjourn and finish 
in the morning ? 

The Chair.—I will take the pleasure of the Board upon it. 

Mr. Stiles.—Before we adjourn I would like to say one word, Mr. 
President, in regard to the oleomargarine question. I am glad to say 
that one of the Senators is here with us—a Senator who has prepared. 
a bill which is about to be introduced, and he would like to read it to 
the Board, if they wish to hear it. 

The Secretary.— Would not the gentleman prefer to bring it up 
to-morrow morning ? 

Senator McBride, Sussex.—I understand that some action has been 
taken to-day with reference to this oleomargarine question. I presume 
there is not a farmer here within the sound of my voice but that has 
some idea of the deception that is being practiced, not only in the 
manufacture of oleomargarine, but also in the manufacture of butterine, 
suine and other articles resembling butter—articles not only injurious. 
to the producer of genuine butter, but to the consumer of the spurious 
article. 

The sale of this oleomargarine compound has hitherto been and stilh 
does threaten the destruction of the dairy interests not only of this 
State, but the entire country, and it is, to my mind, high time that 
the farmers, as well as other business interests, combined to protect. 
themselves and their customers against the sale of this spurious com- 
pound. It is high time our farmers began to open their eyes and to: 
take some effective measures to subdue, so far as we can, the traffic in 
this oleomargarine and other articles of this kind. 

In my own county of Sussex we are largely interested in the dairy 
products, and I have given this subject a great deal of thought and 
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study, and have endeavored to draft a bill that shall do away with the 
traffic in this spurious article, except under certain binding restrictions, 
__ certain stringent rules that no one need buy a spurious article of butter 
unless he does so knowing what he is doing. 
I have been in consultation with the man who has been prominent 
in the legislation on this subject in the State of New York, a man 
who has been counsel of the New York State Board of Health, and 
_ with some of the heavy butter dealers of New York city and Jersey 
City, and acting in concert we have prepared this bill which I expect 
to introduce into the Senate to-morrow, and I would ask that this 
Board—that this assemblage of farmers—call upon their Senators and 
Assemblymen to aid us in passing this bill, if they have not already 
done so, and urge them to do all in their power to protect not only 
the interests of the farmers as producers, but the interests of the con- 
sumers as well, for there is no doubt in my mind that this consump- 
tion of spurious butter, which is growing so alarmingly, can but result, 
not only in the total destruction of our dairy interests in this State, 
but also in the destruction of the health of those who consume the 
different spurious articles of imitation butter—oleomargarine, butter- 
ine, suine, dec. 

The Chair.—The subject has not been up to-day any further than 
this. In the report of the Camden County Board of Agriculture they 
have presented a number of resolutions, and one of them relates to 
this question of the manufacture of oleomargarine, and other imitations 
of butter. , 

They ask that this Board take some action on the matter at once 
towards securing appropriate legislation. No further action has as 
yet been taken by this Board on this subject. 

That subject comes up before this Board to-morrow morning at 10 
o'clock. Samples of the oleomargarine will be here on exhibition 
then, along with samples of genuine butter. It will then be proper 
for this Board to take such action as may be thought best. 

There is one thing in this connection which may be explained; our 
exports of oleomargarine have been much larger than our exports of 
butter. These exports have amounted to nearly eight millions of dol- 
lars during the past year. 

I mention this merely as a matter of fact for your consideration. 
I quite agree with the Senater and with the Board of Agriculture 
from Camden county, that some measure should be adopted promptly, 
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to prevent the sale of this oleomargarine, butterine, suine and similar 
imitations of butter to the consumer, for other than what it actually 
is—an imitation article. 

If our people want to buy this stuff they should know what they 
are buying. 

I have brought some oleomargarine with me and will bring it to 
the meeting to-morrow and will have it here on exhibition, where all 
may examine it. We will also havea sample of butter and will then 
see whether we can detect which is the fraud and which the genuine 
article. I could not detect a difference between it and the best dairy 
butter, at least not in looks, 

Mr. Burrough.—I am very glad the Senator is here, especially so 
inasmuch as he has the bill which he proposes to introduce in the 
Senate to-morrow. I think it would aid matters greatly if he would 
come forward and read the bill. | 

Senator McBride.—The point, as I understand it, is this—this 
matter is to be discussed to-morrow morning at 10 o’clock. There 
are some special matters to be discussed in the Senate to-morrow also 
at 10 o’clock, and while I should like to be present with you here, I 
. should also be at my place to-morrow in the Senate when these 
matters come up for discussion. If you could make some arrange- 
ments I would be glad to meet you and read the bill over to you, 
and receive such suggestions as you may think pertinent. 

The Chair.—Our meeting is at 10 o’clock. ‘There is nothing to 
prevent us from assembling here at 9 o’clock to-morrow morning to 
listen to the reading of this bill which the Senator proposes to place 
before the Senate. 

On motion it was ordered that the Board meet at 9 o’clock to-mor- 
row, Wednesday morning, February 3d, to discuss the oleomargarine 
question and hear Senator McBride’s bill. 

Then adjourned to meet in the Assembly Chamber at 8 o’clock. 


EVENING SESSION. 


Convened in the Assembly Chamber at 8 o’clock, Hon. Thomas 
H. Dudley, President, in the chair. 

The President.—Under the statute organizing the Board of Agri- 
culture the Board is required to meet in the State House at least once 
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a year, and in order to conform to that act of the Legislature, I call 
the Board of Agriculture here to-night to order. This is the Board 
of Agriculture adjourned, although we have invited many of our 

friends, and especially those of the Legislature, to hear the address 
which is to take place and which is a part of our proceedings. 

_. At the commencement of the recent war—I mean the war of the 
Rebellion—there was a gentleman living in the southern part of the 
State of Pennsylvania, not the interior of the State, who threw all 
of his power and all of his ability into the Union cause, and whose 
mame became familiar all over the country. And so, when General 
Lee with his Rebel army invaded Pennsylvania, the first thing he 
did when he gained a foothold in the State, was to send a detachment 
of his troops to burn and destroy the printing presses, the barns and 
buildings—all the buildings on that farm—which was done. This | 
was a stroke which was hailed all over the South with great rejoicings 
and with jollifications, because General Lee had accomplished this 
thing, and burned the buildings with the aid of his army. 

Since then the gentleman has become a resident of Philadelphia, 
and now edits one of the leading newspapers there—the Philadel- 
phia Zimes. 

We have that gentleman here this evening and he will address you. 

_ I refer to Col. Alexander K. McClure. I take great pleasure in intro- 
ducing to the meeting Col. A. K. McClure. 


ADDRESS OF COL. A. K. M’CLURE, ASSEMBLY CHAMBER, TRENTON, 
NEW JERSEY, FEBRUARY 2D, 1886, BEFORE THE STATE BOARD 
OF AGRICULTURE. 


Mr. CHAIRMAN AND GENTLEMEN OF THE STATE BoARD OF 
AGRIcULTURE—I need hardly say that one who leads a very busy 
life would not take the time to inflict a prepared speech upon you, 
and so I wish simply to give some practical suggestions upon a sub- 
ject that is of vital interest not only to your community but to every 
community of the country. 

I notice that the State Board of Agriculture of New Jersey adhered 

_ toa time-honored custom in selecting a speaker, by making selection 
of gentlemen who know as little as possible about agriculture. This 
is one of the common customs of all agricultural societies. It is, 
perhaps, one that would be more honored in the breach than in the 
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observance. My own knowledge of farming, except that which I 
learned when a very small boy, was partly told you by the gentleman 
who introduced me in such flattering terms. I was for several years 
a farmer in the southern part of Pennsylvania. The first year I 
started into farming some several hundred acres of ground, General 
Patterson’s army came and settled upon it—its location being very 
convenient to water, depots, etc.—and cleaned it out. Then, in 1862, 
General Stewart came around to my place and conscripted my ten farm 
horses into his army and took everything that was of value about the 
place. His friendly visit was followed by that of the Pennsylvania 
militia, who were not much better in some respects. This was my expe- 
rience the second year I farmed. The third year, General Lee came 
along himself with some 60,000 men and again cleaned me out. In 
1864, I still obeyed the scriptural injunction to sow that I might reap. 
I kept on sowing and hoping to reap. In 1864 I got my crops har- 
vested and into my barns, and congratulated myself that I was at last 
a farmer, having sown and having gathered a crop. Then General 
McCausland came along and burned my barns, with crops and all 
together—everything I had harvested. 

My farming after that time was done by a gentleman commonly 
known in our counties as the county sheriff, and I stepped out. Now, 
gentlemen, this is about all that I know, practically, about farming. 

I call to mind a gentleman who was at one time very popular as 
far south as Texas, also a newspaper man, who wrote a book about 
farming. But I do not think anybody learned anything about farming 
from this book. I do not think this gentleman’s knowledge of farm- 
ing was much better than mine. I never heard of but one successful » 
experiment in farming that this man made. I refer to Horace Greeley. 
The only case of profit ever made by him, that I have heard of, was 
when he bought pigs at $1.50 a piece in the spring and sold them 
in the fall of the year at $9 apiece. Of course, in this case, he made 
a profit of $7.50 on each pig. He said it was true that he fed them 
$10 worth of corn each during that time, but that did not make any 
difference because he did not expect to make any profit on the corn 
anyhow. 

I do not intend to address you to-night on any of the dry wae of 
agriculture, but will simply throw out a few practical remarks and 
suggestions. 

There are few intelligent observers of the industries of the country 
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who may not see something profitable to the very important industry 
represented by our agricultural community. And one of the com- 
monest defects—the one thing that has more than all others retarded 
the progress and the elevation of our agricultural industries—has been 
this fact, that there has been no class of people in any single industry 
that has so little studied it and has applied so little intelligence to the 
acquirement of an understanding of the fundamental principles upon 
which it must be conducted. We farm very much as our fathers 
farmed before us. They succeeded; they could make their living. 
You say their sons could make their living, and their sons’ sons have 
followed after them very largely. ‘This is all wrong, both in theory 
and in practice. I think that no man can farm successfully in these 
times, and that no man can do his work thoroughly who does not 
understand the principles underlying the science which should be 
applied to farming. 

Pardon me, gentlemen, if I state the case in a manner that may 
appear harsh to you, but I say this to the representative men of: the 
State Agricultural Society of New Jersey, because I think it one of 
the important things that should be taught; that there is not a single 
industry in the entire length and breadth of our land whose common- 
sense principles are so little studied as are those of farming. 

That might be regarded by many as an offensive sentiment. It is 
_ not used in any such sense. I say it because I think it most import- 
ant that men should understand it. Everything around our farms 

has progressed, as a rule, far in advance of the farmer himself, I can 
remember when a boy, when the sickle was in use; I can remember 
when the sickel gave place to the cradle, and the cradle gave place to 
the reaper, and to the reaper was added the binder. I can also re- 
member when the flail gave place to the threshing machine; when 
the broadcast sower gave place to the drill. There is not a single 
branch of industry connected with farming that has not advanced 
with our enlightened age. And while the farmer has seen this pro- 
gress all around him, seen the results of ingenuity that have enabled 
him to turn his labor to greater profit, the farmer himself has not pro- 
gressed, he has not advanced in the intelligent understanding of his 
important calling. The mechanic must advance. He must understand 
why he performs his labors ; he must understand how he produces re- 
_ sults. The farmer as a rule knows that he sows his seed, that he fer- 
_ tilizes his soil, that he gathers his harvests. Tell me how many men 
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there are in your respective communities who understand that which 
is within the easy range of intelligent comprehension : who understand 
the nature of the soil they farm, the qualities they extract from their 
soil by the growth of their various crops, who understand the quali- 


ties of the various fertilizers used, and who understand the kind of 


fertilizers required to restore the soil in the points in which it is 
exhausted ? 

I do not refer to book or theoretical farming. I mean the plain, 
common-sense principles which should govern the method of every 
farmer, Every farmer should understand his soil as the mechanic 
must understand his machine; knowing what it is capable of doing 
and knowing why it does it. Every mechanic must understand his 
machine, and if he does not we do not consider him a competent man ; 
we do not employ him longer; we dispense with his services; we dis- 
charge him. Throughout our agricultural districts it is often simply 
hap-hazard, and the result is there is a vast amount of labor expended 
—labor that is not profitable to the farmer and which is simply 2 
hindrance to his prosperity, caused by the want of a common under- 
standing of that which he owns and of that upon which he depends. 
for his livelihood. How many farmers in your immediate neighbor- 
hood would look upon me with amazement were I to make the simple 
statement about plowing the soil deeper—that to plow it deeper would 
make it dry in wet weather and wet in dry weather? This is regarded 
as a contradiction. 

I know some men who understand this rule. It is a very plain 
rule to those who will observe the results of deep plowing. Yet a 
large proportion of farmers would tell you it was simply an impossi- 
bility, and would not be inclined to believe it, but who still might give 
some credit to it if it was proven to them by actual observation. 
Some of our farmers have proven this fact, that deep plowing makes 
the ground wet in dry weather and dry in wet weather. Some of our 
farmers prove by their daily practice that they do not believe it; they 
do not understand and they will not profit by it, Still men of any 


other industry would be compelled to accept such important knowledge — 


when offered and proven, or they could not advance. 

The farmer need not study books; he need not study science; he 
needs simply to understand the things which are about him ; to under- 
stand the properties of the soil, which are easily understood; to 
understand the beneficent influences which our God has supplied to 
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us; he needs only to understand how to utilize them, how to econo- 
mize them. 

How many farmers sit down and calculate that the air they breathe 
is the greatest fertilizer of all—that which God has given them. They 
will dig and throw up the yellow, unproductive clay. They will see 
it lie barren and unproductive, nothing growing upon it. By and by 
they will see some growth starting upon it, this growth being followed 
by a more luxuriant growth year after year. They do not see that 
this is caused by the fertilizer which God has given the farmer free of 
cost; given to the farmer who will simply open his soil to it; simply 
studying those things which are within his reach, and simply applying 
them by, the most common methods; simply taking his plow and 
sinking it deep into the earth, turning up the earth which will enrich 
itself. And when the water comes too plentifully to his fields it will 
sink into the earth as deep as his plowshare has gone, draining the 
roots of his:crops. And when the drouth comes, the air that possesses 
the moisture that the earth is denied, will sink down as deep as the 
earth has been disturbed by his plowshare, and whenever it gets to a 
depth where the ground is cooler than the air, then it will deposit its 
moisture. ‘There is nothing in this that the commonest understanding 
should not master in his boyhood. There is nothing in the applica- 
tion that is difficult. There is nothing pertaining to it that is beyond 
the ingenuity and the resources of the farmer. AlJl he should do is 
simply to open his soil to protect it from drouth, to protect it from flood. 
Let him do this from year to year. Now, is this theory, or is it com- 
mon sense? ‘There is not one of you who, if he will look around 
his own farm, can fail to illustrate every one of those propositions. 
And yet turn around among your own neighbors who live by farming, 
and how many of them apply these common principles to their daily 
business? I remember one time seeing a farmer, of at least ordinary 
intelligence, throw lime upon his straw pile. I stopped him and 
said, ‘‘ What is your purpose in doing that; what is your idea?” He 

_ said, “TI desire to make manure.” I said, “ You whitewash your corn- 
crib, your stables, your fences and your other buildings; why do you 
whitewash your fences and your buildings and your corn-cribs?” He 
said, “To preserve them.” ‘And you put lime upon that straw to 
make manure out of it?” I said; ‘ Did you ever have any plaster 
standing about in your barns?” He answered, “ Yes.” I said, 
_ What was the result?” He said, “ The bottom of the bag dropped 
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out.” I said, “Did you ever consider that if you took plaster and 
put it upon the barnyard it would have the same effect as it has upon ~ 
the bag in your barn?” That was an entirely original idea to the 
gentleman. The plaster would not only decay the straw, but would 
make the best possible manure in time, but at the same time it would 
prevent the escape of the most valuable properties which it should — 
retain for plant food. 

I know that in our own State of Pennsylvania two-thirds of all the 
barn-yards are located where the best part of the manure—where two- 
thirds of the valuable matter is washed away. If a man would 
prevent the waste of his manure, and throw a little plaster upon it, he 
would protect every property of value in that manure that the soil 
most needs. In fact, it is so simple a principle that it is rejected by 
our farmers because it is so simple. I simply give this illustration to 
show how very much our agricultural community is behind in appre- 
ciating those things which are so applicable to their calling, and the 
cheapest possible ways which bring the best results. 

It is upon these points that agriculturists need information most. 
It is upon these points that our farmers need to be educated. The 
farmer should be educated as much as possible; not in the education 
of books only and in general knowledge, but in the education which 
pertains to agriculture. It should be of that plain, practical sort, 
that will make a man earn his living better and easier every day, and 
bring as large a profit from the same measure of Jabor. And it is on 
these points that agricultural societies have their chief duties to 
perform. Bear in mind, gentlemen, this is one of the most important 
features of your society. The field is open to you to do a great work. 

I know there is a prejudice among farmers against making any 
changes from their present plan of doing their work. I know there 
is a prejudice, and not without reason, against what they call book 
farming, or theoretical farming, or scientific farming. They are not 
to blame for that. Scientific farmers, as a rule, have never succeeded, 
and the men who are most refined in their theories about farming are 
like men of refined theories in everything else, in politics and in 
law—failures. But the elements of success in any other enterprise are 
an intelligent, common-sense knowledge of those things which pertain 
to what belongs to the man’s own industry, to the knowledge of his 
own soil, to the knowledge of his own crops. He must have a 
knowledge of the crops he grows. He should know what these 
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crops would extract from the soil. He should know what fertili- 
gers are necessary to put back into his soil the ingredients which 
have been withdrawn by the previous crops. He should have a com- 
mon-sense knowledge of the qualities of soil and fertilizers. He 


_ should have a common-sense knowledge of the air itself, and every- 


thing around him. He should have a knowledge of everything 


which God has given to advance the prosperity of his calling. 
These are not wild theories. This is not book farming. This is 
not attempting to apply science to a plain and indispensable industry. 
It is simply applying that which is necessary to the success of the 
farmer ; and without this plain, common-sense understanding of his 
‘soil, his crops, his manures or fertilizers, the air he breathes, and 
all the things around him necessary to the success of his crops, he 
cannot prosper. Now there is one lesson we must learn, and it is 
a very impressive one. Good farming pays best. I shall not 
attempt to prove it by any figures; I shall not attempt to prove 
iit by any carefully-prepared theory, but I shall prove it by fact 
itself, by a fact visible to all, that wherever land has become most 
‘valuable in your State, or in my State, or in any State, in any 
portion of the Union, there farming is most profitable. Go. into 
the garden parts of Pennsylvania, Lancaster county, where farms 
‘command a very large price, selling for $200 an acre or more, purely 
for farming purposes. ‘There farms are never larger than from sixty 
to eighty acres, and there is no agricultural community upon this 
‘continent that is so thrifty, and so largely multiplies its profits from 
year to year, where the land is as high as town lots in many of your 
‘villages and towns in other States. Now why is this? It is simply 


because necessity becomes the teacher of the farmer. Simply because 


the is compelled, in order to make a living upon his farm, to study, in 
a plain and common-sense way, every possible improvement in the 
pursuit of his calling. The result is that in all this county of Lan- 
‘easter there is hardly such a thing as a sheriff’s sale of land. Where 
a man pays $200 for his farm, and the farm not over sixty to eighty 
acres in extent, there is no community where the people are so 
uniformly rich and prosperous. 

Study your land carefully and it will not only become more valua- 
ble with the improved methods you will use from this very knowledge, 
hut your wealth and your crops will also increase in proportion. 

Just as men shall begin to limit the number of acres which they 
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farm, just so much will they be compelled to study farming, to study 
the nature of their crops, of their fertilizers, of what fertilizers to use, 
and when and how to use them. Just as they learn to use the proper 
fertilizer to replace that in their land which the previous crop has 
taken away, so will they also understand the wants of their farm, and 
become successful farmers, 

This is not book farming or farming by theory, but it is the plain, 
common-sense rule, that should apply to every farmer’s methods. As 
they do this, they will advance in knowledge and in prosperity, and. 
so will their farms advance in value. 

Slipshod farming cannot pay. ‘The greatest misfortune is that men 
can live by slipshod farming. In no other calling in life is it possible 
to do this. The bad blacksmith cannot succeed, because no one will 
employ him; the bad bricklayer cannot succeed, because his work not. 
being satisfactory no one wants him; the bad machinist can get no: 
employment; but a slipshod farmer can live, and he goes on in the 
same old rut from year to year. 

In all the mechanical pursuits men must thoroughly understand 
their business or they cannot succeed ; but the farmer who can manage 
to exist, goes on from day to day and from year to year, without re- 
gard to the improvements going on all around him. 

I am, of course, glad to say that there are many exceptions to this 
rule, but you must acknowledge that there is only too much truth in 
the assertions I have made. | 

The poor farmer goes on from year to year, while the poor brick- 
layer, the poor blacksmith, the poor machinist, the poor carpenter,. 
cannot hope to succeed, because of the competition and progress going 
on constantly in these industries. 

Now, if I were proposing any new rules about farming, I could 
understand why farmers should hesitate before accepting them. But. 
there is nothing new in this, not a word. I have not stated a single 
proposition that any gentleman will here question. ‘This is no fine- 
spun theory, but simply plain, practical common sense all the way 
through. It is necessary in any industrial undertaking to understand. 
it thoroughly, in order that it may be prosecuted to success. 

Is there any reason why this cannot be taught our farmers? Is 
there any reason why men, even of the dullest comprehension, cannot. 
understand it? Having simply a little plain, common sense, a man 
can produce better results than he who goes along from year to year 
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in the same old ruts. Men who are educated to a knowledge of the 


requirements of their farms, can grow better crops on less land, keep 


_ the land in better order, with less money, and do better in every way. 


Let him go on his own farm and see where the water stands and 


rots the roots of his crops. Let him go where the drouth destroys 


the vitality of his crops, and there is barrenness. 


On the other hand, let him go where the ground has been dug down 


3 deep by his plowshare, and there is abundance. It is not at all diffi- 


cult to illustrate this proposition. Therefore, it is most important that 


_ agricultural societies and agricultural organizations, and especially the 


gentlemen representing the different boards of the different counties 
of your State, should attempt to teach in some organized way these 
plain, practical, common-sense principles to those around you who 
require such instruction. 

Even the most listless farmer, when he finds he can get more out of 


_ his land, will be certain to compare the old plan with the better and 


newer one, and we need not fear the results of such comparison. 
Teaching, to be practical, should be constant. When once a man is 
brought to see the correctness of his views, he should be the nucleus 


-around which others will be gathered. He should be the fountain 


through which it should go to every part of your State, teaching men 


_ that which they most need and learning them to become practical 


farmers ; teaching men the secrets of their farms—secrets open to all 


_ who will experiment and become practical. 


As this is an occasion when a man may speak, perhaps, on almost 
any topic pertaining to agriculture, let me make a few suggestions 
that I have always taken an opportunity of making when at all 
proper. 

I know that what I am about to say is the case in my own State, 
and I think it is so in yours—amongst a very large class of intelli- 
gent people. Iam sure this is the case to perhaps the same extent in 
New Jersey that it is in other States. 

One of the greatest errors of farmers looking to the education and 
direction of their children, is their failure to make their homes attrac- 


_ tive. The very first response of the farmer to a declaration of this 
_kind is the contemptuous remark, “a gentleman farmer.” Nothing 


of the sort. Not in the sense in which he would understand it or use 


it. But the man that is not a gentleman, whether he be farmer, 
_ mechanic, laborer, or what he may, is forgetful of his highest prerog- 
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ative. It requires him to be honest, courteous and just, and that is 
the soul of gentility. 

I was strongly impressed with this idea of making home beautiful 
nearly twenty years ago, when I happened to be a sojourner in the far 
Rocky Mountains, before the surges of civilization had broken in upon 
Mormonism. For a community whose foundation was based on am- 
bition, lust and greed, it was in many respects one of the most success- 
ful industrial communities upon the face of the earth. Around it, 
upon every side, were the Rocky Mountains, with their eternal caps 
of snow. Civilization had not then approached them. They were 
many hundreds of miles away from their eastern neighbors. The 
song of the iron horse had never been heard there. It was at that 
time but a little beyond the Father of Waters, and yet everything they 
needed was made by themselves. Not one cent tribute did they pay 
to any State or community, and they were happy in the abundance of 
their own creation. The only thing they asked of civilization being 
to be let alone—the only thing they asked was that they be shunned 
by all, and be let alone in the enjoyment of that which they had cre- 
ated and therefore possessed. 

In that far-off valley, a thousand miles from the whispers of civi- 
lization, there was not a home, however humble, that was not a place 
of beauty—not one. 

It was the command of the arch impostor who ruled that church 
with a rod of iron, that it should be so, and he was wise. He had 
brought his followers from the dark pits of the old world, strangers 
even in a strange land. He had planted them in this valley, and had 
given them a home, and the command sent forth was that this home 
must be made a place of beauty, and as far as the eye could see over 
Utah, every home, however humble, no matter by whom occupied, 
even the humble adobe cot, was overgrown with flowers and vine, 
rich in blossom and in the fruits which the family were to enjoy. 

It was by the command of one who knew how to make men attached 
to their homes. He was wise in this. 

It was a lesson that our Christian civilization could well profit by— 
a lesson which should be taught in every community and impressed 
upon every one, however humble. 

Let me ask you how many of your homes are desolate, bereft of | 
every beauty that nature’s God has placed within your reach. Around 
them is often scarcely a trace of the beautiful—bare and barren— — 
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scarcely a shrub or a flower even, and perhaps not a single tree for 
‘shade. There is nothing about it to make the child love it as the 
brightest and most beautiful place on earth, and it is an unpardonable 
offense that it is so. It is not only a neglect but it is a crime—yes, a 
crime against your wives and your children; a crime against your 
household. 

The man who raises his children to prove at what little cost it can 
be done, to show how cheaply a boy can be brought up and thrown 
upon the world, and who raises his daughter to ignore all the refine- 
ment which nature can give, that man commits a crime against his own 
household gods. Is this not true in your respective communities ? 

Here and there you will find one of the humblest men you know 
surrounding his home with all the comforts and beauties he can 
gather together ; a man who lives upon his daily wages, and his wife, 
with intuitive refinement, is constantly engaged with himself during 
their leisure in making their home a thing of beauty. It costs no 
money to do this; no sacrifice of wealth to do this. Without money 
‘and with little labor he could make his home a paradise, surrounded 
with trees and shrubs and flowers. 

You will find homes of this kind among the poor and around them 
you will find men of wealth, of culture, of refinement, who never 
seem to have given it a thought that the home where their children 
are born, and where they are expected to live and grow up, should 
ever be a place of beauty, a place for the children to love, a place that 
they can look back to with grateful memories after they leave the old 
home. They do not seem to think it necessary that the home should 
be a place where their children can sit down in the enjoyment of all 
the beauties which Heaven intended them to enjoy. These things are 
forgotten by many people; very largely by the people in our agricul- 
tural communities. When this is pressed upon the farmer, his answer 
is that it requires time and money, that men must have wealth, that 
they have no time and that they have no money. Why, it requires 
none. Any man, in less than an hour’s rest from a day’s toil, could 
make his home a place of beauty. No man need spend one dollar of 
money, if he has none to spare, to make his home a place that his 
children will learn to love as the dearest place upon earth, and in 
_ whose minds memories of it will linger throughout all the vicissitudes 
of life. 


It requires that the man, during an evening or noonday’s rest, shall 
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plant a flower, a tree,a shrub. This is all. This will soon make his 
home attractive. A man should make his home attractive and let his 
neighbors see that there is beauty around him. He should quicken 
his sons to the love of beauty and his daughters to refinement. This 
is home. Children who are thus trained, whether rich or poor, who 
are taught that home is the most lovely of all places, the most fragrant 
and delightful, however humble, will carry with them through life 
the influence of home, and let them go forth whence they will or as 
they may, no matter how tempest-tossed through life, such children 
will never lose the beneficent influence of home. 

Remember that ours is a government of homes. As the home is to 
the community, as the community is to the county, as the county is to 
the State, and as the State to the Union, they are “ distinct as the bil- 
lows, but all one sea.” 

When you have exhausted theory as to free government, of which 
we boast so much, all go back at last to the homes of our own land. 

I have been away out in the fastnesses of the Rocky Mountains, 
amongst those who are the pioneers of civilization, peopling the new 
States which are to shine in the galaxy of the Union, the men who 
had cast all civilization behind them, and gone in quest, they knew 
not of what—forgetting every tie and leaving all behind—and there 
was not one of them whose bronzed face did not light up when speak- 
ing of home. 

Let no man dream that his children will be forgetful of a beautiful 
home. If they shall be forgetful it must be because home has been 
cheerless and desolate ; and because parents have been guilty of a crime 
in permitting it to be so. 

I wish to refer to a subject that was mentioned by your President— 
one that I would seek to impress upon your minds by a few conclud- 
ing remarks. 

There is no community in this broad land so interested in honest 
government as the farming community. ‘They are the substrata of 
the whole political foundation of this continent. When they are 
prosperous the whole nation is prosperous. When they are depressed 
there must of necessity be depression in every channel of industry 
and trade. When bad government or misrule press upon us, it falls 
most heavily upon them, and there is no class of the entire sixty 
millions of people, in all their diversified pursuits, so honest as to 
their government and their general habits of life. 
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And yet how many farmers are there who take this responsibility 
upon themselves and exercise their right and their prerogative? How 
- many of them who are willing to rise up and smite their own party 
when it commits a wrong? How many of them dare to do it with a 
manhood that should be known throughout the land, to the men of 
every walk in life, of every industry, and even to the government 
itself? I fear there are few.’ They should rise like the sovereigns 
that they are, for they are the sovereigns, the absolute sovereigns, of 
the land. They are the men who suffer most, and the men who have 
the most power to correct the ablises of bad government, but they are 
men of party and often bow to party interests, in preference to honest 
administration. Is this not the truth? Your cities are corrupt ; 
Jefferson said a hundred years ago that great cities are great sores, 
and so they are. And yet they are indispensable to you, and to every 
interest and class of our people, because they are created by the 
industries of the land, but I have not known of a wrong in New 
York, where there is Democratic rule, nor in Philadelphia, where 
there is Republican rule, that the Democratic or the Republican 
farmers would resent at the polls. Is not this the truth? 

- IT appeal to you to enter your protests, as representing the agricul- 
tural interests of New Jersey. We want honest government, govern- 
ment in its integrity. J appeal to you gentlemen, are these not the 
words of truth? [Applause]. 

I wish, indeed, that I could stand before you to-night and tell you 
that one party was better than another. I would tell you so if I 
could, but I dare not. [Laughter.] My mouth is estopped by the 
truth—the truth that you know and all of us know, and which not 
one man in a thousand dare assert with the manhood of a sovereign, 
until the very foundations of our government are sapped by misrule ; 
then comes the revolution, sweeping guilty and innocent alike away, 
when you sit down and let it come again. 

Intelligence and integrity are essential to the agricultural interests 
of this community. 

Farmers fail to enforce proper government, and their party knows 
they can be counted on to assist in the perpetuation of misrule. Party 
leaders know that the farmers, like others, can be counted on to main- 
tain party supremacy regardless of public interest. 

The time has passed when party can stand above integrity. I know 
your politicians will tell you it is not so; they will tell you that their 
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party is clean-handed, and the other party is not, but intelligence has: 
grown too rapidly, and the time is near: at hand when farmers will 
feel that they stand high over all of the raging factions of plunder, 
and they will dare to be honest in enforcing honest government, 
which they have every interest in maintaining in its integrity. [Ap- 
plause.] I care not whence political rottenness comes—smite it to the 
dust. Whenever it shall be known that outside of our cities there is. 
an honest yeomanry that will do this, politicians will be honest ; not 
because they prefer it, but because Hey must make a virtue of neces- 
sity. [ Applause. | 

The demoralization of war in this, as in every other country, de- 
moralized our politics, and we have been demoralized in power and in 
government, and have suffered more from it than we have suffered for 
fifty years before. I do not say that we are worse people than we 
have been. Do not misunderstand me. The world in all its history 
was not as great, as good, as Christian as it is to-day. We have lived 
in the generation that is greatest in all the history of man. We have 
_ seen the grandest achievements in both the field and forum, in all that. 
is good as well as in all that is bad. 

I have no patience with the man who talks of the demoralization of 
the times in which we live. We are the greatest, the noblest and the 
grandest of all the people of the earth. Let us improve, then. Let: 
us make our yeomanry great in their integrity. Let it progress, as. 
the world progresses. Let it stand out against the political corruption: 
in our cities, and while fraud may pursue its deadly course, it may at. 
times be overthrown; but while an honest, intelligent, upright and 
faithful yeomanry shall keep its eyes steadily upon free government, 
it will be safe. Let us do this, and generation after generation our 
children and our children’s children will bless us for the most benefi- 
cent government ever reared by human hand or blessed by heaven. 
[ Applause. ] 

The Chair.—As the address of Col. McClure was the chief business: 
upon the programme for this evening— 

Mr. Quinn.—Mr. President. 

The Chair.—I recognize Mr. Quinn as a member of the Board. 
Mr. Quinn. 

Mr. Quinn.—As a representative of the State Board of Agriculture, 
I rise to offer a vote of thanks to Col. McClure, and feel sure that if 
the farmers of New Jersey will prepare the soil in the way recom- 
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mended by Mr. McClure, and plant the seeds, at any rate our children’s 
children will be no worse off than we are. 


I therefore offer a resolution of thanks for his very ais interesting, 


instructive, as well as entertaining address before this State Board of 
Agriculture to-night. 


Unanimously adopted. : 

The Chair.—I beg leave to call your attention to the fact that Sen- 
ator McBride will be with us in Masonic Hall to-morrow at 9:00 a. 
M., to read a draft of the bill he is about to offer for the suppression 
of the sale of oleomargarine, butterine, &c. We would like you all 
present. 

At this hour, 9:20 p. M., the meeting adjourned until to-morrow, 
Wednesday morning, at 9:00 o’clock. 


MORNING SESSION, FEBRUARY 34d, 1886. 


Meeting called to order by the President, Hon. Thos. H. Dudley, 
at 9:15 A. M., in Masonic Hall, Trenton, New Jersey. 

The Chair.—The Board will remember that we adjourned until this. 
early hour for the purpose of hearing Senator McBride read the bill 
which he is about to present to the Senate—the bill in regard to the 
manufacture and sale of oleomargarine, butterine, suine, and other 
imitation articles of butter. 

Senator McBride.—I will say, before I begin to read this bill to 
you, that I presume there is not an honest producer of butter or other 
dairy products in this room, or that there is not an honest consumer 
of dairy products in the State of New Jersey, but that will aid us in 
the introduction and passage of a.bill that will enable us, so far as 
possible, to protect the dairy interests in this State; not only the inter- 


_ ests of the producer but the interests of the consumer as well; not only 


the pockets of the producer, but the health of the consumer. 

We all know that the manufacture and traffic in these imitations 
of dairy products has hurt our interests: to an alarming extent, and 
that it bids fair to ruin the dairy interests of the country. [The Sen- 
ator then read extracts from his bill, which has since been introduced 
as Senate Bill No. 85.] 

A lengthy discussion followed upon various points in the bill. 


by 
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Mr. Burrough.—I would like to say to Senator McBride before he 
leaves, that we have here on the table among our exhibits some — 
samples of genuine butter, and also some samples of oleomargarine, 
and we would be glad to have him examine and compare them. 

If he will communicate the fact to the other Senators we should be 
pleased to have them come in and examine it for themselves. I move - 
that we extend to Mr. McBride a vote of thanks for his kindness in 
coming here and favoring us with the reading of his bill. | 

Carried. 

Mr. Garrison.—I make a motion that this body recommend the 
passage of this bill—of the bill read to us by Senator McBride this 
morning. (This motion was subsequently withdrawn.) 

The Chair.—f think you will all agree with me that this is a very 
important bill, and only a portion of it has been read to us. Do you 
think we are ready to vote for it when we have not heard all of it? 
If we pass the motion made by Mr. Garrison we will commit our- 
selves to the whole bill. Now, do we wish to do this without being 
sure as to its entire contents? 

Mr. Williams.—This is a very important fact. There is a good 
deal of law in this bill and we have heard only a part of it. It may 
be well to recommend the passage of that or a similar one. 

The bill offered by Senator McBride requires a great deal of work 
and machinery to operate it. 

Mr. Lewis.—If the Legislature will protect the re and the 
consumer in this matter, I shall be very glad to vote for the passage 
of it, but I have never how Legislatures to do that yet. 

Mr. Burrough.—I am instructed by the Camden County Board of 
Agriculture to present to this body the following resolutions. (See 
Camden county Report.) 

Mr. Roberts.—I like the idea of those Camden sot resolutions 
very much for the most part, but I do not like the idea of their 
recommending that a certain line of action be adopted. | 

My judgment would be that it would be a great deal better to 
appoint a discreet committee to watch the legislation and advocate 
such bills as should be passed, to pay attention to any bills that may 
be offered, and attempt to shape and mould it to perfection, as nearly 
as possible. It is impossible for us to formulate this matter to-day 
and get it in good shape. ; 

Let our legislators take it, and when it is presented, read it care- 
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_ fully and study it item by item, and it will thus be brought out in a 

_ great deal better shape. They can do this much better than we can, 
and I think it better for us to appoint a committee. 

Mr. Burrough.—I want to say in this connection that there has 

been an influx of bills on this subject. There are men here now— 

_ men who have been here ever since the Legislature convened, and 

who are staying here day by day—on purpose to protect the oleo- 

_ margarine interests in this State, and one of their ideas is to get as 

many bills offered to the Legislature as possible, to watch their pro- 

_ gress—the progress of any one bill—and to try to offer amendments 
to such bills, and when a bill is finally passed, they will have one 
that will not hold water, so to speak. 

Do not let us do anything but express in most emphatic language 
our contempt for the article itself. 

Judge Holeomb.—There is one very important thing which should 
not be forgotten in this connection, and that is if any one is appointed 
to look after our farming and dairy interests, we want a farmer at the 
head of it. We want a farmer at the head as the commissioner. 

The Chair.—I presume there is not a person here in this room but 

_ who is in favor of the passage of some law to protect the producer of 
genuine butter. 

4 It is an indisputable fact that this spurious butter is being sold all 
over the State of New Jersey to-day. I notice that in Pennsylvania 
they have a very stringent law; they must place with the package a 
label or ticket telling just what the stuff is. 

I have brought here from Philadelphia these samples of oleomar- 
_garine. I bought these and took them from the package myself, and 
_ there was no mark upon the package to show what it is. I saw the 
_ packages myself, and there was nothing on it to indicate what its 

contents were, or to indicate the contents to be oleomargarine. 

There is no question in my mind that a law should be passed regu- 
lating the manufacture and sale of this article, and it should be very 
sg stringent. 

The evil is a great and growing one. All producers are entitled to 
some protection, as are all consumers. 

This is the law in Pennsylvania of which I have spoken before. I 
_ know of a gentleman in Philadelphia, a shopkeeper, who is selling 
_ this bogus butter, this oleomargarine, but he has no sign to indicate 
a to the consumer that he is doing so. He has nothing to indicate that 
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he is selling anything but the genuine article. Yet he sold this to 
me for oleomargarine, and told me that it was oleomargarine. — 

The Secretary.—I think Mr. Roberts’ amendment a very good one. 
I understand it is his idea to select a committee to watch the bill in 
all its features. We should all be largely interested in this plan. 

Mr. Crane.—I suggest that the subject be deferred until the proper 
hour arrives. 

J. W. Dickinson.—I move you, sir, that we suspend the reading of 
the reports by counties, and that delegates be directed to hand over 
their papers to the Secretary. 

Carried. 

The Chair.—We will therefore dispense with the reading of the 
reports from the rest of the counties, if there is no objection to such 
action, and they will be printed in their proper place. 

The business of the morning is, first, a paper entitled “ Dairy In- 
terests,” by John I. Carter, of Chester county, Pa. 

The Secretary.—I have a letter from Mr. Carter, regretting that . 
indisposition prevents his being with us. 

The Chair.—The whole subject of the dairy interest then is before 
you without Mr. Carter. The Board will be pleased to hear any 
person on this subject. 

I desire to call your attention to what we have here on the table 
before us. 

Mr. Burrough has brought us some genuine butter ; I have brought 
three specimens of oleomargarine which I got in Philadelphia. The 
butter brought by Mr. Burrough is from one of the very best dairies 
in the country. — 

Mr. Burrough.—The Committee on Credentials would like to 
make a report if the Board is ready to hear it. 

The Chair.—That is a privileged question and the Chair rules that 
they can be heard if they so desire. 

Mr. Burrough.—We find the following associations, county boards, 
granges, etc., have reported by the following delegates : 


DELEGATE. SOCIETY. 

Hon. THosy H. DUDEBY..iceecese sas State Agricultural Society. 

omc, 0. Quin Ny ..6.) secacceesente se State Agricultural Society. 

DN REA Ee WV ARID. vases tices Jeveseneneaaets State Horticultural Society. 

Ms | VEE DAG. 2. c's seiedy ba cidne ce acto State Horticultural Society, 
PICHIA N COULES sch, ser seexeeaemine eae State Grange, Patrons of Husbandry. 


TaoMAS (0, WINNEY.... css. pomsenee Geological Survey. 
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DELEGATE. ; SOCIETY. 

REED, IGLIMIR...ccencctccccsvescces ..Geological Survey.- 

NO ye Board of Visitors to Agricultural College. 
BUN ELLIAM PARRY.....0..000sceee wove Board of Visitors to Agricultural College. 
Jsaac L. SMALLEY.....................-Board of Visitors to Agricultural College. 

BM LAYLOR...cscecseecess Neakay Experiment Station. 
ew. FD, COOK.....0: 0.00008 WERE s cea etn Experiment Station. 

V. P. HoFMANN......... SR UGE S sais ive ales Atlantic County Board of Agriculture. 

PITTI va cice son ecswas ses ceccnssecues Burlington County Board of Agriculture. 
SMPTE PINGOTT. (00. {nee sscetuescssetes Burlington County Board of Agriculture. 

UPR ELATNEBY.5<c00c0 acter voeese Burlington County Pomona Grange. 

MME SOK onc cccercscancssecssocs Burlington County Pomona Grange. 

Hon. EpwarpD BUuRROUGH.......... Camden County Board of Agriculture. 

a PISTON case. ssevcvcsessccce Camden County Board of Agriculture. 

PCP GROOM conc siuces sonestccwoene Cumberland County Board of Agriculture. 

NS) a ..Cumberland County Board of Agriculture. 

THANG. CRANE. .......:....00 de Gainer Essex County Board of Agriculture. 

AUSTEN E. HEDDEN...................ssex County Board of Agriculture. 

GEORGE H. GAUNTT....... Gey Ciesla cid Gloucester County Board of Agriculture. 

F. B. RipGwayv...... SaneAd cb Seb siogaas Gloucester County Board of Agriculture. 

PHOS MSORTON sccscecsisc0. 5.0. exercise Gloucester County Pomona Grange. 

Davip 8. ADAMS....... Me teadeiacka ks Gloucester County Pomona Grange. 

woum Ll. Cox....... ispucseeseecres.s-0.t4unterdon County Pomona Grange. 

Isaac H. HOFFMAN......... Act Seth Hunterdon County Pomona Grange. 

ry PA OUCOMG,. foci en scr cncecsece reese: Hunterdon County Agricultural Society. 

TS ee Hunterdon County Agricultural Society. 

Henry F. Boprne......... ..... .«... Hunterdon County Board of Agriculture. 

1 a 0 antasede Mercer County Board of Agriculture. 

I Reames Mercer County Board of Agriculture. 

PREEBOPOURBHELDY,....0..00..csccccee0s Mercer County Pomona Grange. 

W. D. VANPELT...... aM dacs en esn seo Mercer County Pomona Grange. 

Ds CO Deis... Meee ills oSwedeoeae Middlesex County Board of Agriculture. 

ast, W EEDE.S.56..+00 Mea tate snr y<bsy Middlesex County Board of Agriculture. 

D.-D. DENIGE,..4..0000. Pays se tee Monmouth County Board of Agriculture. 

D. A. VANDERVEER....... Seidenee tam ies Monmouth County Board of Agriculture. 

J. W. DICKINSON.........02+..0e0+.006.. salem County Board of Agriculture. 

TORRE TPE WETT csicessscsasecesesseess Salem County Board of Agriculture. 

M. D. DIcKINSON....... Gy Ades sbaiven. Salem County Pomona Grange. 

E. L. Borton. ..... ES Salem County Pomona Grange. 

TM. Oy POTTER 6.5. Beas skis, scae' Somerset County Board of Agriculture. 

DLV « EABCEDL.,.<xs00s Beata divs snas Union County Board of Agriculture. 


DENNIS C. CRANE........00.+.00e+ee0ee Union County Board of Agriculture. 


Epwarp Burroues, 
E. WILLIAMS, Committee. 
Rogers, 
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These gentlemen are entitled to their expenses in attending this 


State Board of Agriculture to be paid by the State. 
On motion the report was received and adopted. | 
Mr. Roberts.—There is one matter I would like to speak about. 

There are a number of gentlemen here who feel a delicacy in talking 

upon any question brought up in the proceedings, feeling that as they 

are not delegates to the State Board they are not entitled to the priv- 
ilege of the floor. 

If I am correctly informed any farmer here has the right to speak 
on any business before the Board. I know there are quite a number 
of gentlemen here who are not delegates, and who would like to make 
remarks upon the questions brought before the State Board if they 
may be allowed, even though they are not delegates. 

T only want to call your attention to the fact that all may feel at 
liberty to speak upon any question if they so choose. 

The Chair.—As a matter of course the Board of Agriculture is a 
corporation incorporated by the State. As the Chair understands the 
State law it provides for the election of certain gentlemen as delegates 
to this Board. ‘These persons have the right to bave their expenses 
paid on coming here. The law also recognizes other members of the 
Board. Any person belonging to any agricultural society, or associa- 
tion, or grange, has a perfect right to come upon this platform and 
speak upon any question brought before the State Board of Agricul- 
ture. Any such gentlemen may be elected as officers of this 
Board. 

I only hope that every one here present will feel himself at liberty 
to participate in the proeeedings of the State Board. You should all 


feel at liberty to dothis. It is by coming here where we are all to be 


instructed in that which is most necessary to our success as farmers. 
I would like to see every respectable farmer in the State come here 
and take part in the proceedings of this State Board. It is only by 
meeting together and comparing views that we are enabled to educate 
and instruct in agriculture. 

The Board will now continue the oleomargarine question. 

Mr. Roberts—I move that a committee of five be appointed, in- 
cluding the Chairman, to whom the whole matter be referred. 

The Committee appointed are: 


Mr. Roberts, Burlington; Mr. Dudley, Camden; Mr. Crane, Essex; Mr. 
Burrough, Camden; Mr. Taylor, Burlington. 
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Mr: Bcc. —I move that the resolutions offered from Camden 
“be referred to this committee for their action. 
“The work of the Experiment Station,” by Prof. Cook, was the 
next topic brought before the meeting. 
_ (As this is given in full in the “Annual Report of the New Jersey 
~ Agricultural Experiment Station,” it is deemed unnecessary to reprint 
it here, and the reader is ied to that document for an account of 
_ the work the Station has carried on during the year 1885.) 
The Chair.—Is the Nominating Committee ready to report ? 

_ Mr. H. I. Budd.—We are sorry to report that we cannot agree, and 
_ we beg to be discharged. 

On motion, the committee was discharged, and a new committee, 
consisting of one from each county represented in the State Board, 
was appointed, each county appointing its own committee member 
_ from its delegates, as follows : 
4 _ Atlantic, Mr. Hoffman; Burlington, James Lippincott; Camden, Joseph 
_ Hollingshead; Cumberland, Morris Bacon; Essex, J. H. Baldwin; Glouces- 

ter, Geo. H. Gauntt; Hunterdon, John T. Cox; Mercer, Ralph Ege; Mon- 


- mouth, D. D. Denise; Middlesex, J. M. White; Salem, J. W. Dickinson ; 
Somerset, Mr. DeMott; Union, N. W. Parcell. 


The Chair.—As Prof. Atwater will be here this afternoon to address 
_ you on the subject of “ Fertilizers,” and as his address will be a very 

_ able and interesting one to us all, I think it would be well to adjourn 
 to.an earlier hour. 

On motion, to adjourn until 2 Pp. . 


AFTERNOON SESSION. 


TRENTON, N. J., February 4th, 1886. 
Meeting called to order at 2:15 p. M., by the President, Hon. Thomas 
_ H. Dudley. 
The Chair.—The first business will be the report of the Committee 
_ on the Nomination of Officers. 
_ Mr. Baldwin, Essex.—Your committee beg leave to report as fol- 
lows: 


ia 
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PRESIDENT. | 
EDWAED BURROUGH....0..20:0svescecavacsruens onaeiaeetnadst es seu aeeneae Camden. 


Bek AR: WW ABDis: caoeeank becoctaee censawenk vetwe ated. paicclace weeds cliene eee Essex. 
SECRETARY 

WH. S. TAYIOR 600i. ces sccccccwieaeespeces ccs soones senses teste enae ant aen Burlington. 
TREASURER ° : 

FYRANKLIN DY Bicccccccc- .cecncus scnccevncsccceccoccdae pels uauineiieieehaen=a==m—nanE Mercer. 


EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE. 


GEORGE H. COOK. . ccccccccceedeccuscccgceecscesteeesescucccu coestnienett—a——— Middlesex. 
DD: DENISE 22a ees oc aedskeslale ae REen een Monmouth. 
MORRIS BACON io ccdecssccdccssscceedescosccssncusecot ccs cescceceteeneteeaaamnaEn Cumberland. 


Mr. Williams.—lI believe the law does not provide any particular 
method of election. JI, therefore, move you, sir, that these officers be 
elected unanimously. 

Motion carried. 

All the foregoing officers unanimously elected. 

The Chair.—Mr. Parry and Mr. Baldwin will ples escort the 
gentleman to the chair. 

Mr. Burrough is escorted to the chair by the committee. . 

Mr. Parry.—We have the pleasure of introducing to you the Hon. 
Edward Burrough, of Camden county, who has been unanimously 
elected as President of this organization. 

Mr. Burrough.—Gentlemen of the State Board of Agriculture, 
there is not a member present who could have been more surprised 
than he who is now addressing you, at the nomination of the com- 
mittee. Had I as much confidence in myself as the committee appears 
to have had in me, I would have no hesitation in accepting the nomi-_ 
tion. 

Iam not insensible of the honor extended me by the committee. 
I have been a farmer from my boyhood, and always expect to be 
interested in agricultural pursuits. I have thought it right to lend a 
helping hand to my fellow-agriculturists, no matter to what calling I 
might be chosen. I must take a little exception to what the honora- 
ble gentleman to whom you listened last evening said to you in his 
address. If he says the farmers of New Jersey are not as intelligent 
as other classes in the knowledge of their industry, I beg to differ with 
him. I recognize in the farming community of New Jersey an ad- — 
vanced intelligence. We have the granaries of the West in competi- 
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tion with as int obionls ; we have the early vegetable products of the 
South, and the States south of Mason and Dixon’s line in our small 
fruit products to contend with. Our dairy products come in compe- 


__ tition with those of New York State. We have competition every- 
- where except, perhaps, from the New England States. We have 


demonstrated that we are not only able to meet this competition, but 
also to run our farms properly and maintain an existence in spite of 
cheap railroads and the competition of the whole United States ; 
and I repeat that there is no body of farmers possessed of a greater 
amount of intelligence in practical agriculture than the farmers of 
New Jersey. By your action to-day you have advanced me from the 
ranks, and it remains for you to continue your work ; you have placed 
me where I cannot do you much good, although it shall be my pleas- 
ure to serve you to the extent of my ability. I hope you will bear 
with me. With these few remarks I accept the position you have 
tendered me, with the understanding that it is the object to continue 
the work we have been doing and still further advance the standard 
of New Jersey’s agriculture. 

_ The Chair.—I have a new pleasure for you—to introduce to you 
the new Secretary, Mr. William S. Taylor, of Burlington. 

Mr. Taylor.—It is hardly in order for the Secretary to make a 
speech, besides, I did not come prepared. ‘This is a surprise to me. 
I trust I may be able to serve you to your satisfaction. The office 
has been ably filled by Mr. Quinn, and it will be my endeavor to 
attain an equal proficiency and skill in its management. I thank 
you for the honor. 

Mr. Parry.—The committee appointed to report on the exhibits on — 
the tables before you, are now ready to submit their report. 

The Chair.—If there is no objection, we will hear the report of the 
committee. 

Mr. Parry.—Judge Holcomb exhibits seven varieties of corn, large, 
fine-formed ears; two samples of oats, very fine—the Welcome and 
the Schoenon. Also a sample of shellbark, large and handsome ; also 
sample of walnuts. We would recommend that more attention be 
paid to the growing of this class of trees. He also exhibits samples 
of butternuts, Mediterranean wheat, clover and timothy seed, Silver 
Hull buckwheat, two varieties of winter apples—the Pippin and the 
Russett—all large and fair. The whole exhibit is a very creditable 
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one in every respect, and we think it would be well were all he mem- 
bers of the State Board to make similar exhibits. 

E. Cook, of Burlington county, exhibits samples of Golden Dent 
corn, very large, bright and handsome ears, making a very nice — 
exhibit. 

Aug. Vandervere, of Manalapan, exhibits three varieties of corn— 
the Large Yellow Dent, Large White Dent and the Queen of the 
Prairie ; very fine ears and very creditable exhibits. 

Joseph B. Roe, of Gloucester county, exhibits a basket of very 
large and handsome yellow sweet potatoes. The strange part of this. 
is that these have been grown entirely without stable manure, or 
manure of any kind other than fertilizer, about 1,000 pounds per 
acre—Mapes’ being used. This fertilizer was scattered in the row ; 
the potatoes were planted June Ist, and yielded 560 baskets to the 
acre. <A very creditable exhibit. 

J. M. White, of New Brunswick, exhibits samples of Bellflower 
apples, very fine looking fruit, and three varieties of fine potatoes— 
Early Ohio, Beauty of Hebron, and Early Rose. 

F. Dye, Mercer, exhibits seventeen varieties of very fine potatoes, 
grown by different kinds of fertilizers—Karly Hebron, Vanguard, 
Early Rose, State of Maine, St. Patrick, Rosy Morn, Garfield, Dakota. 
Red, Blush, Pearl of Savoy, White Star, Lees’ Favorite, White Ele- 
phant, Early Ohio, Late Hebron, Burbank, and No Name. ; 

One can of canned peaches also exhibited—exhibitor not named. 

Very creditable samples of dairy butter, and samples of oleomar- 
garine are also exhibited on the table. 

Thomas J. Bean exhibits a fine sample of the Ben Davis apple. 

In this connection we would like to say that the varieties of pota-— 
toes exhibited by Mr. Dye were grown with five different samples or 
kinds of fertilizers—Smith’s, Taylor’s, Baker’s, Ralston’s, and home- 
made. ‘These were all made at an equal cost per acre, using about 800 
pounds to the acre. The yield was about the same with each kind of - 
fertilizer used. 

Those planted April 25th were seriously injured by the wire worm 
and scab; those planted on May 10th were almost entirely clear from 
blight. 

The heaviest yielders were the varieties known as the State of 
Maine, Early Rose, Late Hebron. 

The earliest were the Early Ohio, Pearl of Savoy, Early Hebron, 
Early Rose. 
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The finest and most vigorous were the Blush, Rosy Morn, State of 
Maine, Late Hebron and St. Patrick. 

Mr. Eli Minch, of Shiloh, N. J., exhibits three varieties of pota- 
toes, all fine and good-looking specimens—the Early Rose, an 
~ unknown variety which he suggests shall be called the Silver Lake, 
and another variety which was grown for Magnum Bonum, but 
which do not show the characteristics of that variety. 

This gentleman also exhibits a specimen of an annual growth on 
the ends of the limb of a four-year-old peach tree, showing a new 
growth of three feet and six inches of wood, very strong and healthy, 
nearly one inch in diameter, grown by the liberal use of kainit and 
fine bone. Where the tree now grows so vigorously was formerly, 
before the use of the special fertilizer, so unfavorable to the growth 
of the peach that they always died before fruiting, by that so-called 
disease, the yellows. 

Also exhibited by the same gentleman, from the same soil, a bough 
showing the sign of growth from the same fertilizer, with the addi- 
tion of nitrate of soda. 

The second specimen shows an annual growth of over three feet, 
well boughed and stout and vigorous. 

These specimens show the value and the effect of the use of. fertil- 
izers in peach growing on unfavorable soils by the use of special 
fertilizers. 

If such growth can be made as the exhibits show, the peach can be 
successfully grown on soils and in situations that have heretofore been 
deemed unprofitable for peach growing, and also opens up a wide area 
for peach growing. 

Your committee can but speak highly of the exhibits before us, 
and we only regret that more of the same kind of interest is not 
taken by other members of this State Board. 

- Let us another year have fuller and larger exhibits even than these. 


Signed, 
WILLIAM ParRRY, 


J. H. BALpwiy, Committee. 
J. W. Dickrnson, 


On motion, report adopted. 
The Chair.—The Chair would like to say in this connection that, 
while a member of the Executive Committee, he feels personally under 
obligations to the gentlemen from Camden and Burlington counties 
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for bringing forward samples of genuine dairy butter. They are 
from the best of stock, and enable you to compare them with samples 


of oleomargarine, which I have brought. I should like this commit- — 


tee to amend their report so as to thank these gentlemen for their 
exhibits. 
Mr. Rogers.—The Committee on the Bird Law reports as follows: 


WuerEas, It has been made known to this Board that there are two bills 
now before the Legislature, tending to restore protection to the bird 
commonly known as the English sparrow, and to declare the familiar 
red breast, known as the robin, to be a game bird by depriving it of 
the protection now afforded by the insectivorous bird law ; therefore, 

Resolved, That we hereby renew our protest against any legislation what- 
ever that will serve in any way to protect the bird familiarly known as the 

English sparrow. 

Resolved, That we‘also protest against any legislation tending in any way 
to declare the robin, or any other insectivorous bird, a game bird, and thus 
deprive it from the protection now offered by the insectivorous bird laws. 


The Chair.—You have heard the report of the Committee on Bird 
Law. What is your pleasure? 

Mr. Roberts.—I move that the Executive Committee of this body 
cause this resolution to be presented to the Legislature by the Presi- 
dent of the Senate and the Speaker of the House. 

On motion, the report as amended is accepted. 

Mr. Baldwin.—I move you, sir, that a vote of thanks be extended 
to President Dudley and Secretary Quinn, for the very faithful and 
capable manner in which they have discharged the duties of their 
office. 

Motion carried unanimously. 

The Chair.—We have with us to-day Prof. Atwater, of Middle- 
town, Connecticut, a gentleman of whom you have all heard and who 
needs no introduction. I have the pleasure of introducing to you 
Prof. Atwater, who will now address you. (See Prof. Atwater’s 
address, following these minutes.) 

Mr. Dye.—I have an invitation to extend to the State Board to 
attend the meeting of the Mercer County Board. If you are in 
Trenton on the days we meet, drop in the Court House; we will be 
glad to see you. We meet on the fourth Tuesday of this month. 
The meetings of the Mercer County Board of Agriculture are held 
on the second Tuesdays of June and August, and on the fourth 
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Tuesdays of February and November, and the members of other 
County Boards and of the State Board are cordially invited to meet 
us at any of our meetings. We expect to have a very able address 
also. 

Mr. Ward.—I have a resolution to offer—a resolution prepared 
with regard to a national system of weights and measures. I simply 
desire that this be referred to the Executive Committee of the State 
Board of Agriculture, with the desire that they take such proper 
steps as to have the matter brought before the proper authorities. 

With our constantly and rapidly increasing State commerce in 
fruits and other products of the soil, the necessity of having a 
national standard of weights and measures, to be enforced throughout 
the Union, becomes more and more apparent. In the first place we 
need a standard barrel and half-barrel for measuring and shipping 
apples, pears, potatoes, onions, &c., for, as it is now, a person con- 
tracting for a certain number of barrels of produce may receive a 
very different quantity from what he expected and paid for. It is 
also quite common to ship potatoes, onions, &ec., in bulk or bags, 
and on arrival in market to sell them by the barrel. Let a standard 
of weights be fixed for these articles for a barrel and bushel. 

A miller is bound by law to give 196 pounds of flour to a barrel. 
Why should not the growers and dealers in fruits and produce be 
compelled to give a stated quantity also? 

The shipping of fruits and vegetables in crates and boxes has 
become a custom which has a tendency to foster frauds, on account of 
the absence of all law regulating their size, and I know of no better 
way to control this point than to confine all sales to the national 
standard of cubic inches to the bushel, and the sixteen and eight 
_ quart fractions, with the single exception of oranges and lemons. 

Two varieties of berries, which are shipped in boxes and are cursed 
with this cheating process worse than any other articles, are the cran- 
berry and the huckleberry. 

In Massachusetts a law was prepared for the benefit of the cran- 
berry growers, defining a bushel of this fruit to be 32 quarts, level 
measure, and a barrel must contain 100 quarts, level measure. No 
dimensions were given for a box or barrel to contain this quantity, 
and the result is, we find, that there are put on the market four sizes 
of boxes, each of them claiming to contain the legal quantity, yet 
they differ in capacity 198 cubic inches, or three quarts. 
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The New Jersey Legislature passed a law defining the number of ~ 
cubic inches a box or barrel must contain of these berries, but it had. no 
force outside of the State, so the growers shipped in any size boxes. 
they saw fit. A New Jersey standard box contains 2,211 cubic 
inches, or a trifle more than the legal standard, which is 2,150.42 for 
a bushel. 

The head of a New Jersey standard box is twelve inches long by 
eight and three-eighths inches wide. A difference of a half inch in 
the width of the box will make a difference of two quarts in the 
quantity of the fruit, yet but few purchasers would detect the differ- 
ence in the haste of buying, so one can see the necessity of compelling 
all to use the same measure. 

In the early history of marketing huckleberries a successful effort 
was made to use one shipping box, to contain sixteen quarts. For 
years this plan worked well and pleased both shippers and purchasers, 
but in time they began to cut down the size of the box until now, 
when, perhaps, there is no line of fruit sent to our market the sale of 
which is carried on so dishonestly as this, for many of these boxes do 
not contain more than eight quarts. 

There seems to be a radical defect in our wood measures, for we 
find that some States ignore them, to.a certain extent, by passing laws 
that a bushel of a certain grain must weigh a given number of 
pounds. In this instance the size of the measure is ignored and 
weight substituted. Now, if weight is to be the standard, why not 
give a national weight instead of States giving separate and distinct — 
ones? The United States determines the number of cubic inches to 
make a measure to be known as a bushel, but States ignore it. Does 
this disposition to override the national laws develop patriotism or 
only selfishness, and if a State has the right to ignore the national 
law of measure, has it not the right to ignore all others? The selling 
of our native nuts should also be regulated by law, confining their 
sales to the weight. 

I have made a single exception to boxes in favor of those used by 
the Florida fruit growers to pack their oranges and lemons in. The 
growers of these fruits deserve honorable mention, for they mark the 
number the box contains on one end, so that the purchaser can see at 
once how many he buys. 

The entire system of making baskets for the shipping of fruits 
needs a revision, and the passing of a stringent law governing their 
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size, which should be confined to the sixteen and eight quart level 
full legal measure, with the exception of berry baskets, which should 
be confined to the quart, pint and half pint, level measure; then we 
will have all the sizes we need for trade or profit. 

Suppose one buys a barrel of apples, potatoes or onions, expecting 
to receive one of the flour barrel size, but instead receives one which 
contains only two and one-third bushels, instead of two and three- - 
quarters bushels, what redress has he by law? None. He receives 
just what he bought—a barrel, that means nothing but a number 
of staves bound together with hoops, and having heads at the ends. 

The same can be said when one buys a basket of any of these arti- 
cles ; the dealer has the privilege of cheating the consumer all he can, 
and how thoroughly these sidewalk dealers and licensed vendors 
understand this when they offer the thin, gaunt baskets, or the one- 
third quart cup for a pint and the reverse end for a half pint. 

When the consumer buys a barrel of flour and finds it deficient in 
weight, or sugar, tea, or coffee, he can get immediate redress through 
the law. Why should he not be entitled to equal redress when he is 
defrauded in purchasing fruits? But he is not. 

The commission merchant who is desirous of protecting a grower 
who ships honest packages cannot always do it, for if one man sends 
him a box of berries containing thirty-two quarts, and his neighbor 
sends one holding only twenty-eight quarts, he is expected to aid the 
one who cheats in measure by returning him the same price for 
twenty-eight quarts that the other received for the thirty-two quarts. 
If he does not he will not make him the second shipment, but try 
another who will. 

The retailers who wish to deal honestly are compelled to meet in 
competition dishonest men who cheat in every form they can to make 
money, and the entire trade in fruits and produce is open to their 


~ operations. 


There is hardly a subject that deserves more careful consideration 
than this, the establishment of standard measures. For the want of 
such laws our fruit growers and farmers have been defrauded of mil- 
lions of dollars, and it is high time that this matter should be agi- 
tated by all Agricultural Societies throughout the land. ,Let our 
Society be the one to start it. 

The resolution to refer to the Executive Committee was adopted. 

Mr. Haines, Camden.—I have a resolution to offer. I do not 
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think that the present manner of offering premiums is fully satisfac- 
tory, because I do not think the people receive the full benefit of the 
money expended by the State. ) 

I think the State Premium Committee should try to adopt some — 
different plan of giving these out, so that the people of the State 
should know how the results for which the premiums are given are 
produced. I therefore offer the following resolution as recommended. 
by our County Board. 

(See resolution No. 2, Camden County Report.) 

On motion, the resolutions were referred to the Committee on State 
Premiums. 

The Secretary read the memorials as offered by Burlington County 
Board. 

On motion, they were received, indorsed by this State Board of 
Agriculture, and directed to be forwarded to our Senators and Repre- 
sentatives in Congress. 

The Chair.—I will announce the State Premium Committee, as 
follows : 


T. F. Baker, Cumberland; P. T. Quinn, Essex ; F. 8. Holcomb, Hun- 
terdon. 


President Burrough (Mr. Ward takes chair.)—There has been a 
paper presented to the Executive Committee, which, I presume, is 
among the papers referred to us for future action. I would like to 
- offer the following resolution : 


WHEREAS, The history of the Duroc Jersey Red Swine, as presented to this 
Board by Col. F. D. Curtis, clearly defines the origin of the Duroc 
swine to be separate and distinct from the Jersey Red swine, of this 
State, now so widely and favorable known; therefore, 

Resolved, That the thanks of this Board be and are hereby tendered to 

Col. F. D. Curtis for his paper on the Duroc Jersey swine; and 

Resolved, That from the best information to be obtained by this Board, the 

Duroc Jersey Red swine are not the true Jersey Red swine of this State; and 

Resolved, That we hereby respectfully, but earnestly, call upon the Duroc 
Jersey Swine Association to strike out and eliminate the word “ Jersey ” 
from their records, thereby avoiding any confounding of the two breeds by 
the different swine breeders’ associations. 
e 
On motion, resolution adopted. 
The Chair.—Before we adjourn, the Chair would like to impress 


upon the members of the Board the necessity of a close attention to 
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~ the work i in the County Boards. This is very important. We must 


- do all we can to create these County Boards and to encourage them. 
Each County Board should do what it can to help the work along, 


and it should also be represented at the meetings of the State Board. 


' It should also bring or send a synopsis to this Board of the work of 


the year just passed. 

I trust that our meeting next year will see a County Board in 
every county of the State. You will in this way reap the benefits of 
this organization, and it is a matter of the utmost importance. 

We shall never be in full working order until the counties are all 
organized. You must get to work, and work to achieve this end. Do 
not fail to attend the meetings of your County Boards. Make your 
county meetings interesting and you will have the whole county 
attending them after awhile. Attend the meetings of the State Board 


. also, and make this meeting interesting to all. 


At this point the meeting adjourned. 
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GENTLEMEN—Another year has come since we last met. The old 
_ year, with all its joys, its sorrows and its cares, has gone. The spring- 
- time, with its birds and flowers; summer, with blooming fields and 
_ gay landscapes; autumn, with its rich harvests and ripe fruits, and 
winter with its hoar-frosts and snows, have come and filled their 
allotted space in time, as the rolling year has passed away. A new 
_ year, with its hopes and aspirations, is before us. There are cares 
to be met, problems to be solved, and duties too numerous to be men- 
_ tioned to be performed. 
| Every man has his place in the world, and every one, whatever his 
_ rank or station in life or the pursuit he may follow, has his place to 
_ fill, and no person a more important one than that of the farmer. 

We are too apt to look upon man from the standpoint of the pro- 
 fession or calling he follows in life, and to judge him from that stand- 
_ point and limit his capacity, and to some extent tie him down to that 
_ calling or that pursuit, without taking into consideration that the 
_ boundless universe, with all its unknown secrets and treasures, is open 
_ before him as they are to all others, and the duties and obligations he 
_ is under as a member of society to do his part towards exploring and 

utilizing these for the benefit of mankind. 

You are agriculturists, yet there are other duties which rest upon 

you besides planting and gathering ; besides the times of seeding and 

_ harvesting your crops, important as they are. You have, as mem- 
bers of society, in common with all others under the government, in- 
curred duties and obligations which you cannot and ought not ignore 

_ even if you could. To some of these I propose to call your attention. 
Before doing so I will refer again to the subject of India wheat, 
which I discussed a year ago. I then told you of the increased pro- 

_ duction of wheat in that country, how it had grown up within the 
; past four or five years to millions of bushels; that it was being im- 
_ ported in large quantities into England, France and Belgium, and had 
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reduced the price in these countries as well as here at home, and was — 
then seriously competing with American wheat in all these markets. 
All that I then said has been fully confirmed. Whilst our crop of 
wheat was less, theirs in India was more during the past year. 
Ours was computed at 430,000,000 of bushels, being much less than 
the preceding year, when it was over five hundred millions ; the crops 
in India for 1885, was computed at 286,000,000 bushels, ic ey 
millions over the pele year. 

It will be observed that the crop in India is now more than half 
as much as what we raise in the States. And though our crop of 
wheat was less, and our shipments to Europe less than the year previous, 
the prices instead of improving have fallen in Europe. To show you 
the extent and effect of this competition, I will read to you an extract 
from a letter received by me from a corn merchant in Liverpool. 
Under date of December 19th, 1885, he writes as follows: “Our sup- 
plies of wheat, despite such reduced American shipments, are super- 
abundant and prices never so low as this autumn, fully three pence 
nearly four pence under last year. And still it comes. India appears 
inexhaustible. My sons, the active partners in the house, are selling 
ten times as much Indian as American wheat.” Probably there is 
no house in Liverpool that deals more largely in grain than the one 
he is connected with, or any man who is better informed on these sub- 
jects. The great difficulty in India has been in the cost of trans- 
porting the wheat to the ports of shipment. The price has been 
about double from Delhi to Bombay, a distance of 822 miles by rail, 
what it is from Chicago to New York, a distance of 911 miles. 

But the costs have been somewhat reduced. The price of farm labor 
in India is from six to seven cents of our money per day. The labor- 
ers feed themselves out of these wages. The railroad facilities are 
being increased, which will open up large tracts of rich, cheap lands, 
equal in fertility to any we have for wheat culture, and which here- 
tofore have have had no communication with the seaboard. With 
these large tracts opened and their abundant cheap labor, there is no 
reason why, in the very near future, they will not produce double the 
quantity of wheat they are now producing. 

This India wheat can be laid down in the London and Liverpool 
markets at seventy-five cents per bushel, which is lower than our 
farmers can do it, and at these prices it will pay the India farmer a 
larger profit than our farmers are now realizing on the wheat they 
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. sell. This India wheat can be brought to New York by way of the 
Pi Suez canal for eighty cents, and, but for our protective duty of twenty 
~ cents per bushel, it could be laid down there at that price. With 
_ the duty added, it can be now placed in B ew York at one dollar per 

_ bushel. 
_ With the reduced rates of transporting wheat to the seaboard, 
_ which will follow when new and competing roads are built, as they 
'-soon will be, opening up and developing the country ; with their 
_ cheap and fertile lands, and the low price they are paying for labor, 
the India farmer eithib the next ten years will be in the United 
fg States with his wheat, competing with our farmers here in our own 
_ home markets, unless the present duty of twenty cents per bushel 
shall be increased. Our farmers should note these facts and take 
_ steps to protect themselves. As matters now stand, they cannot ex- 
_ pect better prices than they now receive, unless a bad harvest, a fam- 
_ ine in India, or a desolating war should intervene to put them up. 

By the last national census the population of our country amounted 
to over fifty millions of people; of these there were but 17,392,099 
_ or 34.68 per cent. who pursued gainful avocations, or, in other words, 
earned wages, leaving 32,763,684 persons, or 65.32 per cent., who fol- 
~ lowed no gainful avocation, consequently earning nothing. 

A portion of these, no doubt, lived off of their income, but the much 
larger portion off of those who were earning wages. Of those who 
_ earned wages, 7,670,493, or 44.10 per cent., were engaged in agricul- 
_ ture. If we assume that most of the persons who were not earning 
_ wages were living, either directly or indirectly, off of those who did 
earn them, then we will have out of our population, at that time, of 
fifty millions, over twenty millions of people who were dependent 
' upon agriculture for their subsistence. 

This was not quite half of our population, but there was no other 
single industry in the country that sustained or supported anything 

_ like the number that agriculture did. Since then the country has 
greatly increased in population. It no doubt now contains upwards 
of fifty-six millions of people, distributed among the different indus- 
_ tries, and divided, as to those who earn wages and those who do not 
earn wages, about in the same proportion or ratio as they did when 
i : last census was taken. I refer to this matter and give these fig- 
ures to show the important part, numerically, that agriculturists 
Bory, and the part they play or should play in political matters 


a 
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connected with the government of the country, aside from raising the 
food upon which the whole population subsists. They feed all the 
people, and every industry, whether great or small, is dependent upon 
them for food; indeed, it has, by some, been claimed that agricul- 
ture is the basis or foundation upon which all other industries stand. 

Feeding all, and numbering as they do so large a proportion of our 
population, their influence and power in the government, and in the 
associations of men, religiously, politically and socially, must of neces- 
sity be very great. This being so, I propose very briefly to call your 
attention to some of the responsibilities and duties which rest upon 
you politically as members of society. Living, as we do, in a gov- 
ernment formed by the people, for the benefit of the people, duties 
and responsibilities are entailed upon all of us of the most import- 
ant and weighty character ; and on none more than the farmer. No one 
lives for himself alone, or in a government like ours has a right so to 
live. He lives, or should, for those who are about or around him as 
well as for himself. Neither does he live exclusively for the present; 
his duties, to some extent, are those of a trustee, and reach far out 
and beyond his present life; he lives for those who are to come after 
him as well. He is bound in the proper discharge of his duties in 
life so to live and conduct himself as to do as much good as he can 
for others as well as for himelf, and to do all in his power to perpet- 
uate and hand down to posterity the free institutions of the country 
unimpaired ; and that man who does not so live, and so act, fails in 
the proper discharge of his duties as a man and as a member of the 
society in which he lives. 

The agriculturists from numbers alone can do much towards shaping 
public opinion, directing legislation, and giving character and tone to 
society. They can do much towards eradicating wrongs and abuses 
which may have grown up. They can do much towards keeping the 
ship of state, laden as it is with the hopes, the aspirations, the happi- 
ness and welfare of the millions who are borne upon it, steady on its 
course. 

The part which they can and should play is so great and important 
that it is difficult to define or set limits to. They may do great, almost 
incalculable, good, or if indifferent or neglectful of their duties, may 
be of but little service to auy one; and the world or mankind will not 
be much the better for their ever having lived. It seems to me that — 
the time has fully come when this great industrial class should come 
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out and take a more active and prominent ot in the affairs of the 


government than they now take, and make an effort to correct and 
eradicate some of the abuses and evils which exist, and which are 


r threatening if not undermining the system of free government. No 


e people have more interest in maintaining the government than they. 
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They should see to it that none but such as are qualified and fit, be 
taken up or elected to office ; and when dishonest or incompetent people 
are nominated, defeat them at the ballot-box, it matters not to which 
political party they may belong, remembering always that country is 
above party, and good government and the happiness and welfare of 
the people of more consequence than the success of any party, and 
above every other consideration. 

In laying down these propositions, I do not wish it to be under- 
stood that I oppose parties and the formation of political associations ; 
far from this. I believe that these organizations are, to a certain ex- 
tent, useful, if not necessary, to good government. Constituted as man 


- on this earth is—indeed, formed by God as we all are, with different 
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ideas, habits and thoughts, no two human beings in the world alike— 
it cannot be supposed that all will think alike or act alike, or come to 
the same conclusion, upon any one given topic or subject. They neces- 
sarily will differ one with another; some will regard a matter in one 
way, whilst others, equally honest, will look upon it and see it quite 
differently. With this great diversity then that we find among men 
as well as in nature, it cannot be supposed that all mankind will agree 
upon any set of propositions or principles, either political, religious, or 
social, however just or proper they may be. This cannot be expected, 


even if it was desirable that it should be. 


- But there are many reasons why it is best that things should be 
just as they are, and that all mankind should not agree. 
God knew what was best when He created all. And what He has 


: done, no doubt, is for the best, though we cannot at all times so see it. 


“- 
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Opposition in human affairs stimulates and leads to greater efforts, 

The water that runs does not stagnate, and the atmosphere itself is 
purified by the storms. 

And in the political world the emation of different parties has 
much the same effect as the disturbance of the elements in the physical 
world around us, It prevents degeneracy, stagnation and decay in 
the body politic. 

‘The formation of political parties in a government like ours, there- 
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fore, is not only proper and beneficial, but may be regarded as almost | 
a matter of necessity. And so long as they are faithfully and hon- 
estly conducted, are a great support, as well as safeguard, to the gov- 
ernment and the rights and liberties of the people. If there are two — 
parties, one will watch the other and expose its weaknesses and errors, 
and check the abuse of power if attempted. 

While this is so, and the beneficial effects of parties are fully 
admitted, there is another side to be contemplated ; there are abuses 
which may grow up in parties which may endanger, if not overthrow, 
the political fabric itself. 

Like all other good things, through over-party ‘an or bad men, 
parties may become corrupt and debased, and the machinery run For 
corrupt and selfish purposes, to the great injury, if not danger, of the 
government. 

It looks much as if this were the tendency of political parties 
to-day, as if both were being run on the downward track. Whether 
this is entirely true and things politically are as bad as some believe, it 
must be admitted that there are at the present time indications and 
evidences of great abuses, and in this State as well as others, to which 
the attention of the public should be called, with a view, if possible, 
to their correction before it is too late; abuses which threaten the 
foundations of all free government. It is to some of these I wish to 
call your attention, and first among them are frauds at our elections ; 
and this applies to the primaries as well as to the general elections. 
Many of the primary elections in the towns and cities held for the 
election of delegates have become a farce. 

Money is freely used to secure the election of delegates, and some- 
times to influence the judges of election to make false returns. Tissue 
ballots and, in some instances, ballot-boxes with false bottoms have 
been used, and the grossest frauds perpetrated. 

And these practices, in many instances, have not only been con- 
nived at, but planned and carried into execution by men who stand 
high in society and fill important political offices of honor and trust. 
In some localities and communities they have become so common and 
notorious that they are openly admitted, and constitute the town talk 
and political scandal of the day. Fortunately for the people, as yet, - 
it is believed that these shameful practices at the primaries are confined 
mainly to the towns and have not extended to the rural portions of 
the State, and that the great agricultural community are com- 
paratively, if not wholly, free from them. | 
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_ This is fortunate, for where the pollution is confined to a part only, 
there is not so much danger; it is only when the whole becomes con- 


_ taminated that hope leaves and despair takes her place to mourn over 
_ the shattered wreck that remains. 
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Where there is nota free and honest ballot, there is no longer a free 
government. It may exist in name, but it does not and cannot exist 
in substance. It is a baseless fabric, a form without substance, and 
sooner or later must go down. Such it is believed is the condition of 
some of the political primaries in our State, and, if true, it must be 
admitted they show a deplorable condition of things in politics. Men 
who will resort to such practices and frauds in their own party, and 
against their own associates and political friends, will not hesitate to 
perpetrate the same, if not worse and still more glaring, at the ballot- 
boxes, against their political opponents when party zeal or interest 
prompts them to do so. ' 

Educated in such schools as some of the primaries in the cities are, 
the men connected with them will make apt and ready scholars for all 
kinds of frauds and crimes at the ballot-box. 

Unfortunately, the tendency of things in our cities is to leave, in 
most instances, the management of the primaries in the hands of the | 
worst part of the community; the better part of the people, or 


those most capable and best qualified, remaining at home, some from 


indifference and others giving business, want of influence or degrada- 
tion of politics as an excuse, forgetting that, in a free government like 
ours, it is the duty of each individual to come out and take part in 
political matters, and that, without regard to his sensibilities, his 
business or his personal comfort, a duty be owes to himself, to his 
family and his country, and one he has no right to ignore or shirk. 
The performance of this duty is a part of the price he pays for the 
privileges and liberties he enjoys, under a free government, and no 
man can or ought to excuse himself from it. Indeed, no man’s hands 
are clear of mal-administration in public affairs, unless he has dis- 
charged this duty, and that without regard to any selfish consequences 
to himself personally. 

The tendency in our towns and centers of population being in this 
direction, we have only the rural or agricultural part of the country 
to rely upon. It is said by some that it is the infusion of country 
blood from the rural districts that keeps our cities alive; and it may 
be, indeed is, quite possible, that the agricultural part of our commu- 
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nity may, in the future, become the vitalizing power that will preserve — 
our free form of government, the source that will infuse health and 
life in the body politic and keep it free from pollution and death. — 

The same frauds practiced at the primaries may be practiced and 
often are at the elections. Repeating, personation, tissue ballots, 
fraudulent returns and false certificates of election to accomplish the 
wicked purposes of defeating the will of the people as expressed at 
the ballot-box. 

Tt seems strange that people can be found so vicious and de- 
praved as to be willing to violate the law of the land and commit 
crimes merely for the success of their party, and that often when they 
have no personal interest in the result. But such, unfortunately, is 
too often the case. 

Another practice which is equally reprehensible, and which is 
working great injury and believed to be growing, not only in this 
State, but throughout the country, is that of buying votes at the elec- 
tions—bribing the voters. This is done sometimes openly and some- 
times in a roundabout way. It is a notorious fact that money is con- 
tributed and raised in large sums for this purpose. There are 
expenses at every election which are legitimate and proper. Money 
to get up public meetings, to pay persons for canvassing ; to hire car- 
riages to enable the old, lame, sick and distant voters to reach the 
polls, &e. And it is no offense, but proper, to contribute money for 
any of these purposes, and, if used in this way when contributed, no 
wrong or injury would be done. But, alas! the money expended for 
these purposes is small and insignificant as compared to the large and 
almost fabulous sums used for bribing voters. 

To such an extent is this carried, that the success of the one party 
or the other, or at least of the one or other candidate who is running, 
depends in many instances almost entirely upon the amount of money 
that is put into the election, so that the election turns, not upon the 
merit, fitness or qualifications of the candidate, but upon the money 
contributed. The man who has the most money to buy votes wins, 

Thus, men are elected to your Legislature and to fill almost every 
office of honor or trust in the gift of the people—not because they are 
worthy or qualified to fill the office, or to discharge the duties when 
elected, or even because a majority of the people desire them elected ; 
but because they or their friends, who, it may be, want to use them for 
their owngselfish purpose, contribute enough money to buy votes to 
elect them. 
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This practice of buying votes has become so common and so gen- 
eral by both of the two great parties in some localities that there is 


no longer remonstrance against it. 


The most you hear is sometimes a feeble protest from a member of 
the party defeated that it was shameful the way money had been used 
to buy votes; but the great mass of the people, from custom, have 
come to look upon it with cold indifference, if not approval, and in 
this way the wrong is permitted and tolerated, if not justified. We 
have laws on our statute book making it a penal offense to bribe 
voters, but, unfortunately, the laws against bribery and corruption are 
not enforced. They have almost, if not quite, become a dead letter, 
and the crimes under them go unpunished. With such doings, 
would it be a matter of much surprise if legislators thus elected 
should themselves be open to bribes whilst in office? It isa common 
thing to hear the corruption of the legislatures of the different States 
of the Union discussed, especially among politicians. 

It was but a few years since we claimed that the Legislature of our 
own little State was free from corruption; that our lawmakers were 
pure and incorruptible. 

Whilst claiming this for ourselves we were loud and unsparing in 
our denunciations of those where it existed. Buthowisitnow? In 
all the elections for United States Senators that have taken place in 
our State for some years past it has been charged that thousands of 
dollars have been used to influence the votes to elect. In some 
instances it has been referred to in the public newspapers—the charges 
of the use of money to buy votes made openly, to the great scandal of 
the Legislature and those resorting to its use. 

If these charges are true, they constitute a crime which nothing 
can justify. And the crime is all the same whether the money was 
paid direct or through others. It was the use of money to influence 
the vote that constituted the crime, it matters not how or by whom 
it was paid. If money has been used to influence the members of 
the Legislature in their votes for Senators, may it not have been used 
to influence votes in legislation as well? Let us hope not; but with 
the great corporations, and especially the great railroad corporations 


‘running through our State, the temptation to use it to influence legis- 


lation where these corporations are interested or imagine themselves 
to be so, is great. 
There is much danger of this, too, where there are conflicting inter- 
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ests between rival roads, and still more where any of these corpora- _ 
tions attempt to interfere with the politics of the State, either directly — 
or indirectly, through their officers or agents, whom they put forward | 
or permit to come forward and take part in politics or hold political 
offices. 

Railroads are necessary for the proper development of the State — 
and the intercourse between different localities by the people. Indeed, 
the business of the country could not be carried on without them. 
They ought, therefore, to receive all proper and necessary protection. 
No unnecessary restrictions should be imposed upon them, or the 
exercise of their corporate privileges interfered with. All these they 
should be permitted to enjoy in full, but beyond this they should 
never be allowed to go. The people have rights as well as the 
the corporations, and these rights are sacred and should not be in- 
trenched upon. Among these is the right to regulate and carry on 
the government. No corporation ought to be permitted to interfere 
with this or to take part in the politics of the State, much less to con- 
trol or hold political offices. No State or people should tolerate or 
permit this. Any railroad that acts properly can obtain all necessary 
protection and legislation in the State without interfering with politics. 
The people will always be willing to accord them this, and they ought: 
not to expect, much less ask, for more. 

What is right they should have; what is wrong they ought not to 
ask. | 

Situated as New Jersey is, between the two great States of New 
York and Pennsylvania, our people should watch with jealous care all: 
attempts of corporations in either of those States at interfering with 
our politics, or intrenching upon the rights of the people. 

This is all the more necessary, from the fact that some of the great: 
railroad corporations of these States have obtained control and are now 
running many of our railroads. Any attempts of these corporations 
to interfere or control our politics, either directly or indirectly, through 
their officers or agents, should be resisted. Our people should say to: 
all of these corporations: You may exercise your corporate privileges 
and run the railroads, of which you have obtained control, but you | 
cannot and shall not run our government. We, as Jerseymen, con-. 
sider ourselves quite competent to do this, and that without your 
interference. | 

Our courts have always been regarded, and very justly, as the pal- 
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~ ladium of our liberties. Whilst charges of corruption have been 

_ made against some of the other co-ordinate branches of our govern- 
ment, it has never been made against the judiciary. Thus far it has 
- not been charged that bribery or corruption to any extent has ever 
reached or influenced our courts. 

According this to the whole country, we claim, and with just pride, 
that no State has a more pure judiciary than our own. In our his- 
tory as a State and nation, this branch of the government has escaped 
criticism in this particular. While reflecting men have trembled over 
the corruption and venality around them, sometimes even in high 
places, they have taken courage when they turned to the judiciary. 

Confidence is justly maintained in our courts, and we have come to 
regard them as the sheet anchor of our safety for the present, and our 
hopes for the future. 

I have referred to these matters because I think the time has come 
when all patriotic men, it matters not to what party they may belong, 
should pause and look squarely at these questions, and I have called 
your attention to them, because you are farmers, and represent numer- 
ically, as we have already seen, the largest industry of the country, 
and consequently at the polls exercise the largest political power or 
influence. 

Sturdy, honest and independent as a class, you have yielded less to — 
the seductive influence of money in political matters. Its corrupting 
influence has not been much felt as yet in the votes you have given. 
It is therefore to the farmers of our country, so it seems to me, to 
whom we are mainly to look for the correction of these abuses. They 
have it in their power to check them whenever they will determine to 
do so, and go to work in earnest to accomplish it. Let them in a body, 
as a class, but resolve to stop it and it will done. 

If they determine that no persons but such as are qualified and fit 
shall be taken up for office ; and no one who is not competent and fit to 
fill the office, or who has secured his nomination through fraud or cor- 
ruption, shall be elected, even if nominated, it matters not to which 
party he or they may belong, mo will stop this business and purify 
the political atmosphere. 

I know how binding party ties are. I know, too, the infirmities of 
poor human nature, and how easy it is to yield our judgment and permit 
it to be influenced and warped by our party ot political associates, and 
how hard it is for‘any one to break from these, and to come out and 
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pursue an independent and patriotic course; yet every one should 
remember what has already been said, that country is above party, 
and good government and the welfare and happiness of the people far | 
above and beyond all party considerations or party organizations, or 
the aspirations or ambitions of any individual, however exalted he 
may be. If we would but for one moment reflect that parties should 
only be formed and run for the government, and government never 
run for the parties, it would be more easy to be patriotic. 

From what has been said it must not be inferred that all persons 
engaged in agriculture are patriotic and pure, or that there are no good 
and virtuous among the other classes of society. Ido not intend to 
convey any such idea. ‘There can be no doubt but what there are just 
as corrupt men among the farmers as there are in the other classes; and 
that there are as pure and upright men in the other branches of 
industries either in town or country as there are among the farmers. 
I fully admit this. Constituted as society is in this world, there are 
and ever will be good and bad in all circles and classes of society. 
There is no condition or calling exempt. 

All that is claimed is that which has been before stated, that the 
agriculturists, residing as most of them do in the rural portions of 
our country, when taken as a whole or class, have not yielded to the 
seductive and corrupting influences of money in the matter of poli- 
tics to the same extent as the other classes, especially those living in 
our towns and the thickly settled parts of the country. 

Neither can it be claimed that either of the political parties in our 
State is exempt from these criminal practices. Unfortunately we 
have too many examples showing that both of the two great parties 
are guilty. Both parties have used money to bribe and corrupt the 
voters; both of the parties have resorted to fraud to defeat the will 
of the people as expressed at the ballot-box; and both of the parties 
or individual members of the party, as has been charged, have used 
money to influence votes in the election of United States Senators. 

To such an extent has the use of money been carried, that it has 
almost come to this, as is charged, that the one who has the most 
money can always win. This is sad and humiliating, and all the 
more so because, as is claimed, both parties are guilty. If one party 
were free from it we could then direct all of our efforts against the 
guilty one and eradicate the evil; but when both are guilty it shows a 
diseased condition of society to be deplored, and one that is well calcu- 
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ated to excite uneasiness, if not alarm, among all who love their country 

and desire free government preserved and perpetuated. The more deep- 

rooted and general the disease, the harder to eradicate. If permitted, 
like a cancer it will eat into the core, destroying all vitality and life, 
and at last the political fabric itself will crumble and fall. 
Corruption and decay will soon eat the heart away. 


“*Twere long to tell, and sad to trace 
Each step from splendor to disgrace ; 
Enough—no foreign foe could quell 
Thy soul, till from itself it fell ; 

Yes! self-abasement paved the way 
To villain bonds and despot sway.” 


If such was the fate of ancient Greece, whose ruins now only 
remain to tell us of her forever magnificence and grandeur, in the 
latter part of the nineteenth century, with all the progress we have 
since made, with all our education, with all our civilization, may we 
not expect a different fate for the largest and most prosperous republic 
the world has ever seen ? 

Upon the people of this great country, and it may be largely upon 
the agriculturists of the country, the solution of this question depends. 
Let us all cherish the hope that there may be found virtue and 
patriotism enough to conduct us in safety through all the perils that 
beset us, so that we can hand down to posterity, for the benefit of the 
countless millions yet unborn, the free institutions of the republic, 
untarnished and unimpaired, and thus demonstrate once more to the 
world man’s capacity for self-government. 
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BY PROF. W. O. ATWATER, MIDDLETOWN, CONN. 


Mr. PRESIDENT AND GENTLEMEN—Some two years ago it was my 
privilege to be present at a meeting of your Board, and to speak on 


the chemistry of the feeding of plants. When your Secretary asked 


me to come again, I inferred from his letter and a little conversa- 
tion that what would be most acceptable to you would be not a 
lecture, but a familiar talk in continuation of what was said when 
I was here before. In attempting this I will endeavor not to be too 
scientific, although I speak to you as a chemist, asa pure theorist, 
who knows extremely little about practical farming. I shall get on 
most easily if you will at any time ask questions. I have, as you see, 
a number of notes, but shall be most happy to leave them and take 
the time allotted and talk on any subject which pleases you most. 
Please feel free, therefore, to interrupt me at any point with your 
questions and suggestions. I am never so much at home as when 
somebody is firing a question at me. When my knowledge fails, as it 
is very apt to do, I have always a very easy answer, “I don’t know.” 

I wish, first, to make some statements about the food of plants— 
what plants live upon, and how they get hold of those things out of 
the air and out of the ground ; and secondly, about the different char- 
acteristics of different plants, in reference to their food and the action 
of fertilizing materials upon their growth. If there should be time, I 
will add something about differences in soils and of the application of 
these principles to the use of fertilizers. 

If you should happen into my laboratory at any time, you might 
see us making chemical analyses. Suppose we are analyzing one of 
these specimens of corn or potatoes. (Indicating exhibits on the table.) 
We would put them into a kind of oven and dry out all the water. 
We should then take some of the dried material and burn it until 
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nothing was left but the ashes. We distinguish in the laboratory — 
between these three different kinds of material occurring in all plants, — 


- no matter what they are: The water; the combustible portion, which 
_we call organic matter, and which burns away; and the ash, the min- 
eral matter. Now when the corn and potatoes are growing they must 
get all these materials for their growth from some source. The water, 
which consists of the two elements oxygen and hydrogen, comes from 
the air in the form of rain. This has fallen upon the earth mostly in 
the form of rain, has soaked into the soil and. has been taken up by 
the plant through the roots. The mineral matter all comes from the 
soil. The most of the organic or combustible matter, which passes off 
in the form of gas through the chimney when the material is burned, 
comes from the air. It is composed of carbon, oxygen, hydrogen and 
nitrogen. I said that most of the organic matter came from the air. 
The carbon, oxygen and hydrogen are all from this source, though 
very nearly all the oxygen and hydrogen first came into the soil 
as water, which was taken up by the roots, while the carbon 
was taken probably from the air by the foliage of the plant. 
Much of the nitrogen, some chemists and vegetable physiologists 
say practically all, was taken from the soil by the roots of the plants. 
All the mineral matter, the ash, came from the earth. Our 
analyses show that the mineral matter consists of potash, soda, lime, 
magnesia, iron, phosphorus in the form of phosphoric acid, sulphur 
as sulphuric acid, silica, chlorine and sometimes other chemical ele- 
ments and compounds. Every time we make an analysis of the plant 
we find these ingredients present. ‘The plant cannot grow without 
them. 

It will do no harm if I repeat some of the statements made here a 
couple of years ago, since I am sure none of you will remember what 
was said then. [Laughter.] Indeed, two or three requests since I 
have come here lead me to thus repeat, instead of giving you some 
other material I had prepared. 

There is a certain list of the elements of the plant which must come 
from the soil. They include potash, lime, magnesia, iron, phosphoric 
acid, sulphuric acid, chlorine and nitrogen. If, now, our soils supply 
a sufficient quantity of each one of these ingredients, so that the plant 
could get out and use them, and if other conditions, temperature, 
moisture, etc., are favorable, then we have a large crop. But if any 
one of these essential ingredients is lacking, the crop fails. } 
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Possibly some of you may recall in the former talk to which I 
- referred, an illustration in the form of a picture of an experiment, 
which was made in Germany. It showed a number of buckwheat 
plants which were grown, not in soil at all, but in water, the water 
_ being contained in glass jars. In that water were put the materials 
_ which the buckwheat takes out of the soil while growing. These 
materials made up what you might call the normal fertilizing mixture. 
q The plants grew wonderfully. One was nearly eight feet high, and 
had by actual count over seven hundred perfect seeds and enough 
imperfect ones to make a total of nearly one thousand grains. Such 
growth we never see in ordinary field culture. 

3 What was the result in growing that buckwheat if one of the essen- 
_ tial ingredients was not supplied? In one case the potash was 
- omitted from the water, and instead of a plant eight feet high there 
was a little spindling affair only a few inches high. If but a small 
quantity of potash had been placed in the water, when the potash was 
exhausted the plant would have stopped growing. Careful observa- 
tion showed that in the experiments without potash in the solution in 
which the roots were grown, the plant could not manufacture starch 
in the leaves. Of course, therefore, there was no starch to be trans- 
ferred to the other parts of the plant. Where soda was used in place 
of potash, it did not help the matter. In like manner, when any other 
essential ingredient was omitted, the plant failed to grow. 

Let me, instead of talking further of these very interesting experi- 
ments, briefly recapitulate what I have said, and add a few statements 
regarding the growth of plants in our ordinary soils and the proper 
use of fertilizers to help them grow: 


1. Plants, like animals, require food for life and growth. A part 
of the food of plants comes from the atmosphere, the rest is furnished 
_ by the soil. No ordinary cultivated plant can thrive without a suffi- 
cient supply of each of a number of substances needed for its food. 
With an abundance of all of these, in forms in which the plant can 
use them, and with other circumstances favorable, the crop will flour- 
ish and the yield be large. But if the available supply of any one of 
them be too small, a light yield is inevitable. If all the other condi- 
tions for a profitable crop of corn, potatoes, or other plants, are ful- 
filled in the soil, except that potash is deficient, the crop will surely 
_ fail. But if the potash be supplied, the yield will be abundant. 
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2. The most important soil-ingredients of plant-food, the ones that 
the atmosphere cannot supply at all or not in sufficient quantity, and — 
the soil or fertilizers must supply so that the plant can absorb them 
through its roots, are potash, lime, magnesia, iron, phosphoric acid, 
sulphuric acid, chlorine, and some compound of nitrogen. Plants also 
take silica, soda and some other materials from the soil, but these are 
needed only in minute quantities or not at all. 

3. In removing crops from the soil we take away plant-food. This 
is the chief cause of soil exhaustion. Lack of fertility is commonly 
due, in Jarge part or entirely, to lack of plant-food. 

4, Soils vary greatly in their capabilities of supplying food to 
crops. Different ingredients are deficient in different soils. The 
chief lack of one may be potash, of another phosphoric acid, of 
another several ingredients, and so on. 

5. Soils fail to furnish enough food to crops, not so much because 
they have not abundant stores as because the materials are not in 
available forms. A soil may have thousands of pounds of phos- 
phoriec acid within reach of the plant, but locked up in fragments of 
rock so that the roots cannot absorb it and thus the crop will fail for 
lack of phosphoric acid. 

6. The infertility of many soils is due more to their mechanical — 
condition, their texture, and relations to heat and moisture, than to 
lack of plant-food. Such soils want amendment first and manures 
afterward. Some soils will give good returns for manuring; others, 
without irrigation, or amendment by draining, tillage, use of lime, 
marl, or muck, or otherwise, will not. 


FERTILIZERS AND PLANT-FOOD. 


7. The chief use of fertilizers is to supply plant-food which crops 
need and soils fail to furnish. 

8. But the indirect action of fertilizers in improving the mechanical 
condition of the soil and rendering its stores of plant-fvod available 
is often very important. Hence cheap materials like lime and plaster 
are frequently more profitable than manure or artificial fertilizers. 

9. Plants vary greatly with respect to their demands for food, 
their capabilities of gathering the ingredients from soil and air, and 
the effects of different fertilizers upon their growth. Hence the pro- 
per fertilizer in a given case depends upon the crop as well as upon 
the soil. ‘ 
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| a 10. The only ingredients of plant-food which we need to consider 


sulphuric acid and nitrogen. Of this list, magnesia is generally abund- 
ant in even “worn-out” soils. Sulphuric acid and lime are more often 
deficient, and hence one reason of the good effect so often observed 
_ from the application of lime and plaster. The remaining substances, 
the phosphoric acid, nitrogen and potash, are the most important 
ingredients of our common commercial fertilizers, because of both 
their scarcity in the soil and their high cost. 
11. The chief use of commercial fertilizers, guano, phosphates, 
bone, potash, salts and special fertilizers prepared by formulse for dif- 
ferent crops, is to supply nitrogen, phosphoric acid and potash. ~ 
12. These materials are expensive, but the right ones in the right 
_ places are nevertheless very profitable. But the same fertilizers in 
_ other cases may bring little or no return. 
_ 18. It is not good economy to pay high prices for materials which 
our soils themselves may furnish, but it is good economy to supply 
the lacking ones in the cheapest way. Farmers cannot afford to use 
commercial fertilizers at random. No more can they afford to have 
_ their crops fail when a small outlay for the proper fertilizer would 
bring a bountiful harvest. And it is time that they understood these 
facts, the reasons, and how to make use of them. 
14. The only way to find what our soils want is to study them by 
careful observation and experiments. Success in farming, as in other 
business, requires the use of brains. 


VALUABLE INGREDIENTS OF COMMERCIAL FERTILIZERS. 


Certain kinds of fertilizers sold in the markets furnish nitrogen and 
little or nothing else of much value for plant-food. Such are dried 
blood, meat scraps, sulphate of ammonia, and nitrate of soda. Others, 
as phosphates and superphosphates, owe their effectiveness mainly to 
their phosphoric acid. Still others contain both nitrogen and phos- 
phoric acid. Such are Peruvian guano, fish guano, bone, and “am- 
moniated” superphosphates. Peruvian guano and fish supply con- 
siderable of both nitrogen and phosphoric acid, while bone and 
_ “ammoniated” superphosphates contain a large proportion of phos- 
_ phoric acid and but little nitrogen. Potash issupplied in the German 
_ potash salts, the “muriate of potash,” “sulphate of potash” and 
7 
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kainit. The “complete fertilizers,” or “special fertilizers,’ prepared 
according to formulas for special crops, as corn, potatoes, turnips, etc., 
contain all the above ingredients. Farm manures, stable manure, hen 
manure, etc., supply all the soil-ingredients of plant-food. Wood 
ashes contain all but nitrogen. 

There are many cases in which crops fail because the soil does not 
supply enough phosphoric acid, and where an application of super- 
phosphate or bone-dust brings a bountiful harvest. There are like- 
wise many in which potash is especially deficient, and potash, salt or 
unleached ashes will supply the need. In some cases nitrogen in 
nitrate of soda or other form has the desired effect. In others nitro- 
gen and phosphoric acid are needed, and Peruvian guano or fish may 
be used with great profit. In still others a mixture of superphosphate 
or bone-dust and potash salt, supplying phosphoric acid and potash, 
is the most economical material. 

Again, on some soils and for some crops nothing short of a “com- 
plete” fertilizer will suffice; and very frequently where a partial fer- 
tilizer succeeds well at first, a “complete” fertilizer, after a time, 
becomes necessary, and often when a farmer does not know just what. 
his soil and crops need, it is better to use a “complete” fertilizer than 
to risk loss of the crop. 

And finally, while most soils respond to the application of manures, 
there are many on which all fertilizers fail. In short, the golden rule © 
in the use of commercial fertilizers is to select those which supply, in 
the best forms and at the lowest cost, the piaae food which the crops: 
need and the soil fails to furnish. 

But after all this I have told only a part of the story. The effect. 
of the fertilizer is decided by a great variety of circumstances. Among 
these the most important are: the soil, the climate and season, the 
feeding capacity of the crop, form of combination of the ingredients 
of the fertilizer, the indirect action of the fertilizer in changing the 
texture of the soil, and especially in setting free the plant food which 
the soil contains. And I might add to these the effects of tillage, of 
the composition of the plant, and finally the differences in seed. 

You are well aware that your State Experiment Station has insti- 
tuted a series of field experiments with different fertilizers which are 
being carried out, not only by the station itself, but under its super- 
vision by a number of intelligent farmers in different portions of the 
State. A large number of experiments of the same sort were made 
several years ago by agricultural colleges, experiment stations and 
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"private farmers in all the States east of the Mississippi, and several 
_ provinces of Canada, The plans were drawn up by myself, and the 
_ reports of several hundred were sent me for examination. Accounts 
of them have appeared in a number of publications, and I will not 
_ burden you with a repetition of them here, but will only call your 
attention to a few results bearing upon one or two points which I have 
_ just referred to; and this I may do the more appropriately as some 
_ figures and conclusions which I have here, have never yet been printed 
in the United States, though they Bpneaied some time ago in a French 


The general plan of these experiments consisted in applying different 
fertilizers to the soil and noting the effects upon the crops produced. 
_ The fertilizers contained nitrogen, phosphoric acid and potash either 
' singly, two by two, or all three together. The nitrogen was supplied 
_ in the form of nitrate of soda, sulphate of ammonia or dried blood. | 
_ The phosphoric acid was furnished in superphosphates—that is to say 
an acid phosphate like dissolved bone-black which contained also sul- 
| phuric acid and lime. For the potash, the German muriate of potash 
was used. The method consisted in dividing an acre of ground or 
_ more or less into long, parallel strips, leaving one or two of these un- 
manured and applying the fertilizers to the rest. Other fertilizers, 
_ such as bone, plaster and various farm manures, were also tried in 
' many cases. The experiments were made with a great variety of crops, 
more with corn and potatoes, however, than with any others. 

_ _ I will not stop to talk of the great variety in different soils, which | 
_ the results of the experiments brought out, and will come directly to 
_ another matter—that which I have spoken of as the feeding capacities 
' of the plants. By this I mean the varying powers which different 
plants have of gathering their supplies of food from the soil and air, 
q and the consequent differences in the effects of fertilizers upon their 
growth. 

_- A vast deal of experience in the laboratory and in the field bears 
concurrent testimony to the fact, though we are still deplorably in the 
dark as to how or why it is so, that different kinds of plants have 
_ different capacities for making use of the stores of food that soil and 
aircontain. Of the ingredients of plant-food in our soils, the most 
important, because the most costly, is nitrogen. . Leguminous crops, 
like clover, do somehow or other gather a good supply of nitrogen 
_ where cereals, such as wheat, barley, rye and oats would half starve 
for lack of it, and this in the face of the fact that leguminous plants 
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contain a great deal of nitrogen, and cereals relatively little. Hence 
a heavy nitrogenous manuring may pay well for wheat and be in large 
part lost on clover. 

The experiments I have referred to throw some light upon this 
question, especially regarding corn, potatoes and oats. Among them | 
were a considerable number of the so-called “special nitrogen experi-_ 
ments,” in which the effects of nitrogen in different forms of combination 
and different quantities were tested. The nitrogen was supplied in the 
form of nitric acid, in nitrate of soda, in the form of ammonia, in 
sulphate of ammonia, and in the form which chemists call organic 
nitrogen in dried blood. With these, superphosphate and muriate of 
potash were employed. Omitting the results where the ingredients 
were used singly, let me give you a brief outline thus obtained with 
the complete fertilizers containing the nitrogen in different forms and 
amounts. These included in each case a mixture designated as “mixed 
minerals,” which supplied 300 pounds of superphosphate and 150 
pounds of muriate of potash per acre. To this mixture the nitrogen- 
ous materials were added in quantities sufficient to furnish on the dif- 
ferent plots 24, 48 or 72 pounds of nitrogen per acre. The effects of 
nitrogen in the different forms of combination were on the average 
about the same. 

I will call your attention, therefore, to the effects of different 
amounts, as I have them here concisely stated, in tabular form. I 
have figured out the amounts of shelled corn, potatoes and oats 
obtained per acre in the experiments with each fertilizing mixture, 
and give averages of all the experiments. If we take the average yield 
with the mixed minerals alone, that is to say, with all the materials 
which are ordinarily contained in commercial fertilizers, except nitro- 
gen, at 100, the amounts with the different quantities of nitrogen will 
be as in the table herewith: 


RESULTS OF EXPERIMENTS ON THE EFFECTS OF NITROGENOUS FERTILIZERS 
UPON CORN, POTATOES AND OATS. 


- 
oO 
IN EXPERIMENTS WITH— | lis : 
ey ag 
E\g\é 
Estimating the yield with “mixed minerals” at......... ...s008 100] 100) 100 
The yield with mixed minerals and nitrogen, 24 lbs., was.......}| 111) 127) 154 
The yield with mixed minerals and nitrogen, 48 Ibs., was....... 112} 138) 166 
The yield with mixed minerals and nitrogen, 72 lbs., was.......| 115| 127} 171 
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‘That is to say, for every 100 bushels of corn obtained with the 


mixed minerals, we get, by adding 24 pounds of nitrogen per acre, 
111 bushels; with 48 pounds of nitrogen, 112, and with 72 pounds 


of nitrogen in addition to the mixed minerals, 115 bushels. The 


yield of corn is thus increased slightly by the nitrogen, but the gain 
is extremely small—out of all proportion to the large cost of nitrogen. 
The potatoes give a much more decided response to the nitrogen, the 
24 pounds increasing the yield from 100 to 127, the 48 pounds bring- 
ing it up to 138, while with the 72 pounds it is only 127. I should 
add, however, that the number of experiments with potatoes was 


much smaller than with corn. A larger number would give different 
averages. | 


The oats responded much more vigorously to the nitrogen, the yield 
rising to 171 with the largest amount. The number of experiments 
with oats was less, even, than with potatoes, but since in the cases 
where oats, potatoes and corn were grown side by side, the results 
tallied with the general averages here given, I think the experiments 
may be taken as indicating very decidedly that the corn is least, while 
the oats are the most, affected by nitrogen in the fertilizers. These 
experiments, so far as they go, therefore, imply that we should, in 
general, be sparing with our use of nitrogen for corn, that we may use 
moderate quantities on potatoes with profit, and that the oats are 


especially benefited by it. 


There is another way in which the results of the experiments may 
be summarized so as to show the comparative effects of the phosphoric 
acid, potash and nitrogen on the growth of plants. Those of you 
who have read the writings of Ville are familiar with his ideas of 
“dominant” ingredients for different plants. Taking plants and soils 
as they run, Ville’s ideas in this respect are hardly sustained by actual 
experience. Nevertheless, there appear to be very marked differences - 
in the effects of phosphates and potash salts as well as nitrogenous 
materials on the growth of the plants, though differences of soil 
account for as much or more than the differences of the feeding capaci- 
ties of plants in deciding the effects of the fertilizer. I have taken 
the results of 107 experiments with corn and potatoes and put them 
together in such a way as I think throws some light upon this part of 


> the problem. 


I remarked that the superphospate, muriate of potash, and nitrate 
of soda were used singly, two by two, and all three together. If 
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now we take the yield with the superphosphate alone and sub-— 


tract the yields where no fertilizer was used, we have a difference 


which we may attribute to the superphosphate. Again, if we 
subtract the produce with the muriate of potash alone from that 
of muriate of potash and superphosphate together, we get a sec- 
ond difference, which may be attributed to the action of the 
superphosphate. In the same manner we may subtract the yield 
with nitrate of soda, from that with nitrate of soda and superphos- 
phate together, and obtain a third difference, and finally subtracting 
the yield with the nitrate of soda and the muriate of potash together 
from that with the complete fertilizer, we have a fourth value for the 
action for the superphosphate. In each experiment we thus have four 
different values for the effect of the phosphoric acid. In the calcu- 
lations to which I refer, these four are put together and their averages 
are taken as a measure of the effect of the superphosphate in that ex- 
periment. In like manner we obtain an average of the four values 
for the potash in the muriate. A similar estimate may be made of 
the effect of the nitrogen in the nitrate of soda or other nitrogenous 
fertilizers as the case may be. 

In some cases these different values for each ingredient—the super- 
phosphate, for instance—are very uniform, in others they are 
extremely variable, and on examining these computations as they 
have been made for a large number of experiments, they seem to me 
to furnish one of the most severe tests of the accuracy and reliability 
of such experiments that could be devised. 

Out of eighty field experiments with corn, but twenty-four were so 
free from the disturbing influences of unevenness in the soil, drouth, 
cold, etc., as to make them seem to me entirely satisfactory. And of 
twenty-seven experiments with potatoes, only twelve seem to me to be 
free from these same disturbing influences. Such are the difficulties 
which beset field experiments. When, however, we havea large num- 
ber, we may take the average of the whole and be reasonably sure that 
the disturbing effects of unevenness of the soil will counterbalance 
each other to a greater or less degree, though experiments that are 
injured by drouth or wet, heat or cold, can, I think, hardly be taken 
as fair tests in the questions under discussion. 

In some cases the corn responded very largely to the phosphoric 
acid, that is to say to the superphosphate, and paid very little heed to 
the potash or to the nitrogen. In other cases the corn responded very 
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3 argely to the potash, and paid little attention to the other ingredients. 
Ina very few instances it refused to respond to either the phosphate 
or the potash salt, and at the same time was considerably benefited by 
the nitrogen. In tabulating the results, I have regarded the increase 
of less than four bushels per acre as too small to be taken into ac- 
count, and in such cases have designated the fertilizing material, super- 
phosphate, muriate of potash or nitrogen, as “inefficient. Where, on 
the other hand, the crop responded very largely to either fertilizing 
material and was increased by less than four bushels with either of the 
others, I have called the effective material “the regulating ingredient.” 
Where the fertilizer could neither be the “ regulating ingredient” nor 
; inefficient, I have called it“ more or less efficient.” 

_ The table herewith gives the results as estimated in this way. The 
| “select experiments” are those which were reasonably free from the 

disturbing influences above referred to. 


COMPARATIVE EFFECTS OF PHOSPHORIC ACID, POTASH AND NITROGEN IN 107 
EXPERIMENTS WITH CORN AND POTATOES. 


SUPERPHOSPHATE 


300 pounds) containing, ad 
; eae Sulphuric Acid (2% pounds) containing) (299 pounds) 
4 and Lime, Phosphoric) Potassium equivalent to|containing Nitro- 
Acid, P2 05 (48 pounds), Potash, K20 (100 pounds), gen, N (2 lbs.), 
per acre. per acre. per acre. 


* MURIATE OF POTASH |NITRATE OF SODA 
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Some of the conclusions to which these experiments lead may be 
briefly summarized thus : 
As regards the influence of mineral ingredients : 


+‘ #In several experiments (150 pounds) with 75 pounds Potash and 24 pounds Nitrogen 
respectively. 
¢ The results of which, as shown by the reports, were not materially impaired by unfayora- 
ble weather, unevenness of soil or other circumstances. 
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1. The produce of corn was notably augmented by the potash often _ 
and by the phosphorie acid in the majority of the cases. | 

2. The produce of potatoes was notably increased by each (phos- 
phorie acid and potash) in almost every case where the influence of 
the fertilizers was not obstructed by drouth, cold and other disturbing 
influences. 

3. The produce of oats (in a smaller number of experiments) was 
apparently less increased by the potash than that of either corn or 
potatoes, while the phosphoric acid was usually beneficial. 

As regards the influence of nitrogen : 

4, The corn generally gave but little response to any nitrogenous 
materials, though in some cases it was materially helped by them. 
The potatoes and oats responded largely to the nitrogen in nearly 
every case where circumstances of climate and season permitted. 

As regards the feeding capacity of the different plants, the results 
may be stated thus: 

5. The corn seems (1) to respond largely to the mineral ingredients 
and (2) but little to the nitrogenous manures and (3) to possess in a 
very high degree the capacity for providing itse f with nitrogen from 
natural sources. 

6. Although botanically corn is closely related to wheat, oats and 
other cereals, it seems in its physiological relations to the ingredients 
of its food, to have more analogy with the legumes. 

7. The potatoes were helped by each one of the fertilizing ingre- 
dients (superphosphate, potash salts and nitrogen compounds), in 
almost every case where climate and season allowed. But they gave 
but moderate yields with the mineral fertilizers, while responding 
largely to the nitrogen. 

8. These experiments indicate decidedly that potatoes differ from 
corn, in that they have less capacity for gathering for themselves from 
natural sources sufficient quantities of nitrogen and other nutritive 
materials. They appear to demand a more ample provision by readily 
assimilable food close at hand. This difference between the potatoes. 
and the corn may perhaps be explained, in part at least, by the differ- 
ences in the root. 

9. Oats (in a smaller number of experiments) were even more sen- 
sitive than the potatoes to the lack of immediately available nitrogen 
in the soil, and made relatively larger response to the nitrogen of fer- 
tilizers. 
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A Member.—Can corn obtain nitrogen from the atmosphere ? 
Prof. Atwater.—This subject of plants obtaining nitrogen directly 
_ from the atmosphere is one of my pet hobbies, and if you get me to 
_ running on it there is no telling when I may stop. As regards your 
4 question, however, whether corn obtains any considerable quantity of 
; its eyreeen from the air or not, I must answer, very simply, “ I don’t 
know.” I might guess that it does, but it would be only a guess. 
4 ‘My belief is that some plants, such, for instance, as clover and. peas, 
obtain a portion of their nitrogen directly from the air; but no man 
can say definitely what plants do obtain nitrogen in this way, and what 
plants do not, or how much of their nitrogen plants of any species 
thus acquire. ‘The question of the acquisition of atmospheric nitro- 
gen by plants is an old and much vexed one. The majority of chemists 
_ and vegetable physiologists have been, for years past, inclined to doubt 
whether any of our cultivated plants obtain any considerable quantity 
_ of nitrogen through their foliage from the air, though there is, even 
among many of those who hold this view, a feeling that we have much 
- more to learn about the matter, and that many facts which we observe 
in the growth of plants are extremely difficult to explain, unless we 
allow that a considerable part of their nitrogen comes to them directly 
from the air. Some of you may have noticed in the Country Gentle- 
man and in the Philadelphia Times a discussion of this matter between 
Sir John Lawes, of England, and myself. 

The results of the famous experiments of Messrs. Lawes and Gil- 
bert are apparently opposed to the belief in the atmospheric source of 
' plant nitrogen. The same is true of the researches of Boussingault 
_ and other well-known investigators. While I have not regarded these 
- results as conclusive, I have, until lately, been inclined to believe that 
the balance of the evidence was very decidedly in favor of the more 
common view. But some late experiments of my own, coupled with. 
numerous Kuropean observations, have led me to a somewhat different 
_ opinion. Let me give you my own, perhaps partisan, view of the 
subject, and then attempt a fair and impartial answer to the question. 
; Some time ago I undertook a series of experiments on a plan some- 
_ what different from those which had been followed elsewhere, in order 
to find whether plants could, when a fair chance was allowed them, 
_ gather any considerable quantity of nitrogen directly from the air. 
For this purpose peas were grown in sand, to which were applied solu- 
tions containing the essential ingredients of their food, including 
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larger and’smaller quantities of nitrogen. The quantities of nitrogen - 
in the seed and in the solution at the beginning of the experiments — 
were accurately determined by chemical analysis. The amounts in 
the plants at maturity and in the soil and the amount remaining 
behind in the sand were also determined. The plants were grown in — 
the open air, but;were protected from rain and dew. ; 

If the plants should be found to contain, at the end of the experi- 
ment, more nitrogen than was supplied them in the nutritive solution © 
and in the seed, we should be forced to conclude that the excess must 
have come from the atmosphere, since there was no other possible 
source. As a matter of fact I found a large excess of nitrogen, so 
large, indeed, that it very much surprised me, and though there was 
no apparent source of error in the experiments, yet I refrained from 
saying much about them until the next year, when I repeated the trials 
on a larger scale and obtained a still more striking gain of nitrogen. 
Every precaution was taken to insure the correctness of the results. 
In some cases, for special reasons, the arrangements were such as to 
prevent the normal growth of the plants. In these the gain of nitro- 
gen was smail, and in one or two cases there was an actual loss, which, 
however, can be easily explained, and indeed is explained, I think, by 
some further experiments which I hope soon to publish. But in every 
ease where the plants had a fair chance the gain of nitrogen from the 
air was large. 

In the cases in which the conditions of growth were most nearly 
normal, one-half of the whole nitrogen of the plants was acquired 
from the air. The plants contained two parts, by weight, of nitrogen, 
for every one supplied in nutritive solution and seed, and, what is still 
more remarkable, they did this not only when the amount of nitrogen 
was small, but when it was very much larger. Comparing the area 
of the pots in which the plants were grown with an acre, the pea 
plants acquired an amount of nitrogen from the air equivalent to 
twice the total nitrogen of a wheat crop of thirty bushels per acre 
and equal to that of a crop of three tons of clover hay. 

So, then, the short of the story is, that these plants, peas, persisted 
in acquiring a considerable quantity of nitrogen in some way or other 
from the air, provided a part of what they needed was supplied to 
their roots. My own inference is, that other plants may be fairly 
assumed to have the same power that these peas had, and that prob- 
ably such plants as clover, which are known to obtain nitrogen in a 
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premackable way from natural sources, may get part of their supply 
- from the air. The results of the field experiments with corn, of 
: which I have told you, lead me to suspect that corn may be possessed 
“4 of this property, though of course I can affirm nothing about it. 
__ Sucli is my view. On the other hand, Messrs. Lawes and Gilbert 
are, or at least have been until lately, very firm in the conviction that 
plants in general are practically restricted to the soil as the source of 
their nitrogen. 

They have, however, with the true scientific spirit, always refrained 
from positively affirming that this is the case, and some of the late 
writings of Sir John Lawes, which you may have seen, seem to me 
to imply that he is less strenuous on this point than he formerly has 
been. | 
In so far as I am able to separate myself from my own peculiar 
_ views, and to state fairly the actual condition of the question, it is 
_ about this: A large number of carefully conducted experiments in 

the green-house and in the field have made it appear extremely prob- 

able that the soil is the source of all but extremely small quantities 
_ of the nitrogen of plants, but there are numerous observations which 
_ imply that certain legumes especially can hardly obtain all of their 
nitrogen in this way, and the experiments which I have described to 
you imply that some plants at least, may in some way acquire nitro- 
gen from the air. The question, however, demands further study. 

A member.— Which is the cheapest source of nitrogen ? 
_ Prof. Atwater.—If by that you mean in what fertilizing material 
can nitrogen be had at the lowest cost per pound, I would refer you to 
Mr. Mapes here, who knows the fertilizer market as I do not. Mr. 
_ Mapes, what is the cheapest form ? 
__. Mr. Mapes.—I should say dried blood. 
: Prof. Atwater.—Mr. Mapes says that, in dollars and cents, dried 
blood is probably the cheapest form in which nitrogen could be bought, 
' though from his tone I infer that there is very little difference between 
that and other common nitrogenous materials, as regards the cost of 
the nitrogen they contain. 
_ . Mr. Minch.—Taking nitrogen in the different forms—nitrate of 
soda, sulphate of ammonia, and dry blood—which is the best? Taking 
_ them pound for pound, which is the best ? 
Prof. Atwater.—You ask if a pound of nitrogen is worth more in 
- one way than in another ? 
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Mr. Minch.—Which is the cheapest ? 

Prof. Atwater.—How is that, Dr. Cook ? 

Prof. Cook.—I think they are about the same. 

Prof. Atwater.—There seems to be a misunderstanding about the 
question. As I understand it, it is this—is the agricultural value 
more in one form than in another? | 

Mr. Minch.—The question is this, “If a farmer buys one dollar’s 
worth of each, from which will he obtain the best results ?” 

Prof. Atwater.—That depends upon how many pounds of nitrogen 
he gets in each for his dollar, and upon the relative values per pound’ 
for his use. 

Mr. Minch.—We have a certain fixed value for each—for the 
ammonia in each. I ask what would be the average commercial 
value of one compared with the other. Taking the figures at which 
the different forms are sold, which would give the most value for the 
least money ? 

Prof. Atwater.—Is there any such difference in the ruling rates in 
the different forms of this material? Does a pound of nitrogen cost 
more in the one shape than in the other ? 

Prof. Cook.—These prices vary all the time. It depends upon the 
purpose to which he wishes to put it. 

Prof. Atwater.—The question, as I understand it, is, How can you 
best invest a dollar for nitrogen? That involves two questions. 
How much nitrogen do you get? and What is the relative agricultural 
value of the different forms? As I understand the matter, the current 
rates at which fertilizers are now offered in New Jersey, are such as 
to make a pound of nitrogen cost about as much, say in dried -blood 
or in sulphate of ammonia, as in nitrate of soda. 

Prof. Cook.—There is very little difference between nitrogen in 
blood and nitrogen in nitrate of soda. The prices of nitrogen are 
very low—lower than they have been for twenty years. 

Prof. Atwater.—Then a pound of nitrogen to-day costs about the 
same in each. 

Prof. Cook.—Yes, sir. 

Prof. Atwater.—Then suppose we get the same number of pounds 
for a dollar, which is of the most value ? 

Prof. Cook.—The nitrate of soda is not so likely to be washed out 
of the soil. 

Prof. Atwater.—Is that your understanding of it, Mr. Mapes ? 
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Mr. Mapes.—I think it is not so likely to be washed out of the 
soil. 

Prof. Atwater.— Mr. Mapes, I think, speaks very justly there, but 

at the same time I am not inclined to lay so much stress upon this 
washing out of the soil if the nitrate is applied when the plants are 
ready to use it and the soil is not very sandy. 

If you want proof that nitrate of soda is worth the most, I can 
show you a long list of experiments which would go to show that 
such is the case. If you wish to establish that sulphate of ammonia 

or dried blood brings the best results, I can show you a long line of 

experiments which favor that view; and if you favor the idea that 
the three together are better still, I can give you still another long list 
of experiments which go to show this, too. [ Laughter.] I don’t know 
whether I have answered your question or not, sir. [ Laughter. | 
Taking all in all, I am inclined to think that very much depends on 
soil and season. Butasarule I should prefer a mixture to any single 
ingredient. 

A member.— Where can we get the cheapest supply of phosphoric 
acid ? 

Prof. Atwater.—That depends upon the’man. [Laughter.] I don’t 
know that this would have any influence on the value with you. So ~ 
far as regards this, I will give you the testimony of Mr. Fairchild, 
a gentleman near Middletown, Conn., who has been studying this, with 
other questions, for a number of years, by a series of most accurate 
experiments. He has tried the experiment with potash and bone, side 
by side. Just before I came away I sent him a letter, asking him for 
the results of his experiments, and he wrote me about it. 

The substance of it is this. He says: “I find that if I buy super- 
phosphates I pay for my phosphoric acid some 10 cents a pound, or 
thereabouts.” 

A. Member.—Nine cents. 

Prof. Atwater.—“ Whereas, in bone I can get it for about a half or 
two-thirds as much. J have made experiments for eight years, and 
the outcome of these is this, that, whether it be in the production of 
corn, or of potatoes, or of oats or wheat, a pound of phosphoric acid 
in the form of bone gives me just as much increase of crop as a pound 
‘in the form of phosphates. This is the result of these experiments.” 

From what I have observed I should say that for immediate action 
superphosphate would be best, unless the bone were extremely fine. 
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If you want something to last year after year, bone will give you for 
less money the same permanent effects. | | 

Mr. Roberts.—In what form is the best bone; in what shape does 
it come ? : 

Prof. Atwater.—Will Prof. Cook answer that question ? 

Prof. Cook.—The proper kind of bone is that got from the mill. 
It is ground bone. It is the rough bones ground up. 

Mr. Carson.—Is a pound of soluble phosphoric acid from the rock 
worth as much as a pound from the bone? 

Prof. Atwater.—I should say it would be, taking it in the long run. 
I answer as a theorist, however. I only know from experiments. I 
find conflicting results in these experiments at times. As the general 
outcome I should say, that for lasting effect there would be very little 
difference. For immediate effect, unless the bone was very fine, you 
would get better results—the best results, from the soluble phosphoric 
acid in the rock. What the effect would be if the bone was ground 
I cannot tell you. I don’t believe very much, I don’t believe there 
is a great deal of difference in the value of the two. Ask Dr. Cook 
or Mr. Mapes. 

Mr. Carson.—I suppose he would say that fertilizer derived from 
the bone was worth more than that derived from the rock. 

A Member.—What is the cheapest way to purchase potash ? 

Prof. Atwater.—The cheapest form is the muriate. The best form 

depends upon circumstances. If you want the largest amount for a 
- dollar, you had better get the muriate than any other form. 

A Member.—Is there a great deal of potash in kainit ? 

Prof. Atwater.—In kainit you have about twelve or thirteen per 
cent. of potash, and, with its compounds of magnesia and common salt, 
sometimes these latter may add very materially to its value. 

Mr. Denise.—There are several other matters which ought to be 
brought up. 

I move that the several papers be referred to the Executive Com- 
mittee, to be prepared by them for publication in our proceedings, or 
such parts of them as they may submit. 

Mr. Rogers.—I would now move you that a vote of thanks be 
tendered Prof. Atwater for his very entertaining and instructive lecture. 

Unanimously carried. 
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; BY SIR J. B. LAWES, BART., LL.D., F.R.S. 


Two years ago the British Parliament passed an act by which tenant 
farmers were entitled to receive compensation for unexhausted manures 
on leaving their farms. Before, however, the claim could be estab- 

lished it was necessary for them to satisfy arbitrators or judges that 
such manures not only existed in the soil, but also that they possessed 
_ the value claimed for them. Of the claims made, so far as my 
experience has gone, the result has been by no means satisfactory to 
the tenants, and an opinion generally prevails that the benefits to be 
derived from the act are very much less than what was anticipated 
when it was passed. 

The science of Agriculture will have to pass through several 
- generations of progress before it will be in a position to pronounce 


with any certainty as to the locality and the value of the various sub- 


stances applied in manures to the soil. The fond belief which once 
_ prevailed, that if the manures applied were not taken up by the crops 
_ they must still exist in the soil, has been rudely disturbed by the 


_ discovery of nitrification. That the annual amount of organic matter 
_ nitrified each year is more or less a measure of the soil’s fertility would 


appear to come under the head of a general law. It cannot be an 
accidental circumstance that all the cereal crops grown with mineral 
__ manures on my land have declined in yield, more especially when 
_ analyses of the soil have proved with certainty that its organic nitro- 
_ gen has also largely declined. Nor would the fact that mineral 
_ manures in certain localities have produced largely increased crops be 
_ sufficient to disturb the above conclusion, as their application may 
_have had the effect of inducing more active nitrification. 

It is true that the experiments on corn which have been tried in the 
States do not give much encouragement to the idea that this magnifi- 
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cent cereal feeds in a similar manner to that of its more humble 
brethren ; still, I should require more careful and longer extended 
experiments to satisfy me that plants of the same natural order had 
different modes of taking their food from the soil. 

While nitric acid has no permanent resting place in a soil, and 
ammonia is rapidly converted into nitric acid, organic nitrogen—or, 
in other words, nitrogen in combination with carbon—has a dura- 
bility which may be measured by days or by centuries. It is the 
uncertain degrees of durability in the manures from cattle foods 
which are employed by the British farmer that, on the one hand give 
him an equitable, as well as a legal claim for compensation, but on the 
other hand place serious obstacles in his way when he attempts to 
enforce his claim. It was with the hope of rendering some assistance 
to the farmer that we recently wrote a paper on this subject, and 
although the subject generally has only a local interest, still there are 
some parts which may, I hope, possess a certain interest to the farmers 
of the United States. 

It must be evident that whenever a food is consumed by stock @ 
certain portion of it must be retained by the animal, and that this 
portion will vary with the composition of the food. It was therefore 
necessary to construct a table to show, first, the chemical composition 
of the various foods in use; secondly, their feeding properties, and the 
amount of ingredients which the animals consuming these foods were 
likely to retain in their system ; while the third part of the table gave 
the amount of manure ingredients which might be expected to pass 
through the animal, and on these we place a value calculated from the 
prices at which they could be purchased in the form of artificial 
manures. The table referred to will be found on pages 116 and 117. 

It is quite obvious that in the construction of a table of this descrip- 
tion we lay ourselves open to criticism of various kinds. The chemist 
may call the figures in question as not being in accordance with the 
chemical composition of the foods; while the practical farmer may 
say that he knows much better than we do that such results cannot 
be obtained in his feeding sheds. ‘To one and the other we can 
give but one and the same answer, which is to this effect: that we 
know ourselves—perhaps better than they do—the imperfections 
which are to be found in the table, but that its construction is the 
result of the best data at our command, and that as knowledge and 
experience advance the various items can be corrected and amended. 
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In making use of food equivalents, or in other words in selecting 
from the table the number of any of the foods required to produce one 
pound of increase, it is necessary to understand that the results can 
-only be obtained by a judicious use of the various foods. An ox 
could not be kept alive on linseed alone, and if fed upon straw alone 
a ton of this substance would be more likely to produce no increase 
than the amount of pounds given in the table. Therefore now to 
_ give a few illustrations of increase upon foods, to show how the figures 
are applicable to the ordinary practice of farming. 
Many years ago we conducted a series of experiments upon various 
_ breeds of sheep, thirty of each breed being in most cases selected, and 
the system of feeding was such as any ordinary farmer would employ 
when fattening his sheep for market. For each experiment the foods 
were carefully weighed, and a fixed amount of cake, or meal and hay, 
was supplied, but the animals were allowed to eat as many Swedish 
turnips as they liked. The following table gives the amount of food 
consumed by each breed of sheep to produce 100 lbs. increase in their 
live weight, as given in the table published in 1861, and also the 
amount of increase which the same amount of food should give, if 
 ealculated according to the present table : 


FOOD CONSUMED TO PRODUCE INCREASE WHICH THE 
100 LBS. INCREASED LIVE WEIGHT. | SAME SHOULD HAVE PRO- 


“Saget see DUCED IF CALCULATED BY 
ee ae Oilcake | Hay chaff Swill TABLE OF FOOD EQUIVA- 
lbs. lbs. lbs. LENTS 
| Hampshire Downs... 292 261 3,967 102 
Sussex Downs......... 297 255 3,536 103 
(6 i 254 217 3,555 594 
BIGICOBLED ce cessersscase 264 251 3,761 953 
Cross Bred Wethers.. 264 252 3,725 95 
Cross Bred Ewes...... 264 250 3,671 944 
| Mean.......... 963 


Taking the mean of the six breeds, we find that the food, which 
_ under experiment actually produced 100 lbs. of increase on the aver- 
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TABLE 1.—SuHow1ne THE Data, THE METHOD, AND THE RESULTS, OF THE ESTIMATION |) 


DESCRIPTION OF FOOD. 


| Numbers. 


A TUINSORM: 5. oc obecouee? 


3 sfeieraeera ag 
cotton-cake... 
4'Palm-nut cake...... 
Undecorticated 
{ cotton-cake... 
Cocoa-nut cake...... 
Rape-cake........... 
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WHOA scicsccos awonss 
MEA RID is. cccecbsszoabe 
Ab) Barley: ...c...50 see 
EAS, Lowop on weFeoniec: 
17|Rice meal........... 
18] Locust beans......... 


19|Malt coombs......... 
20) Fine pollard........ 
21|Coarse pollard...... 
BAAESEUN coceccer nue baece: 


23|Clover hay........... 
24|Meadow hay......... 


25|Pea straw.........0.: 
26 Oat straw......i..0- 
27|Wheat straw......... 
28) Barley straw......... 
29) Bean straw.......s00- 


BO POtAtOeS....ccdicsnces: 
BM MOATYOUS +, bc ecessso ee 


33|Swedish turnips..... 
34|Mangel wurzels..... 
35/ Yellow turnips..... 
-36|White turnips....... 


Fattening 
Increase in Live 
Weight. 
(Oxen or Sheep) 


of Food. 


crease. 
Increase per Ton 


Food to One In- 


lbs. 
448.0 
373.3 


344.6 
320 0 
280.0 


280.0 
(224) 
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320.0 
320.0 
320.0 
320.0 


311.1 
311.1 
320.0 
311.1 
298.7 
298.7 
248.9 


OMIT  NIATNIN 


280.0 
298.7 
280.0 
248.9 


160 0 
149.3 


140.0 
124.4 
106.7 

97.4 
101.8 


37.3 
26.1 
29 9 
20.5 
0] 23.3 
1333| 168 
15001 14.9 
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In Fattening j 
In Food. Increase (at 1.27 In Manure. ay 
Per Cent.) 
el [mn oD t . 
Ae LE aS 9. a 
& Ed! |) ae 3 Aa 
@ og ge As Snes 
“ . a. | #8 | 68 | eé |] xe 
® S Os $a ar bo 3 
x 3 FS | O8-| dea | ga |] 33 
5 5 fe | §9 oe £< aA 
Ay Ay Es Ay . 4 > 
per c’t. lbs. lbs. | pere’t. lbs. lbs £ s. dig 
3.60! 80.64} 5.69| 7.06] 74.95] 910|2 5 6F 
475| 106.40|° 4.74; 445] 101.66| 1234/3 1 8) 
6.60| 147.84) 4.38] 2.96] 14346] 1742/4 7 1 
2.50/ 56.00) 406| 7.25| 51.94) 631/111 7 
3.75| 84.00] 356] 4.24] 8044! 97.712 8 10) 
3.40! 76.16] 3.56| 4.67] 72.60] 88212 4 Tf 
4.90| 109.76] 2.84) 259] 106.92] 129.8} 3 411 
3.60| 80.64} 4.06] 5,03] 7658) 93012 6 6 
400] 89.60] 406] 453] 85.541 1039] 21111 
4.20| 94.08} 406] 4.32] 90.02] 109.31 214 8 
4.20| 94.08] 406] 432] 90.02] 109.3] 214 8 
1.70; 38.08{ 3.95) 1037] 3413] 4141/1 0 9 
1.80} 40.32] 3.95] 9.80] 8637] 442/12 I 
1.70} 38.08] 4.06] 10.661 34.02) 4131/10 & 
1.65| 36.96! 3.95] 10.69} 3301) 401/1 0 1) 
200} 44.80] 3.79) 846] 41.01) 49.8] 1 4-11 
1.901 42.56) 3.79]. 891) 38:77) 47479 suum 
1.20] 26.88] 3.16] 11.76) 23.72} 288/014 BE 
390! 87.36] 3.56] 4.08] 83.80] 1018] 2 10 11 
245! 54.88] 3.79] 6.91| 51.09! 620/111 0 
2.50| 56.00| 3.56] 635| 5244] 637] 1 11 10) 
250} 56.00} 3.16| 5.64) 52.84) 642/112 1 
2.40| 653.76) 2.03) 3.78] 51.73} 628/111 5 
1.50} 33.60) 1.90] 5.65| 31.70} 385/019 3 
1.00} 22.40 1.78| 7.95| 20.62] 25.01|012 @ 
0.50/ 11.20) 1.58] 14.11 9.62] 11.710 5 10} 
0.45| 10.08] 1.36] 13.49 8.72) 10.6}0 5 4 
0.40 8.96} 1.24] 13.84 7.72| 9410 4 8 
0.90| 20.16] 1.29! 639) 1887] 229! 011 6 ; 
0.25 5.60| 0.47] 8.39 513; 62/0 3 1 
0.20 448| 0.33! 7.37 4.15| 5010 2 6h 
0.22 4.93| 0.88| 7.71 455| 65/0 2 9f 
0.25 5.60! 0.26! 4.64 5.34 65/0 3 3 
0.22 4.93| 0.30] 6.09 4.63} 5.6/0 210 
0.20 4.48} 0.21] 4.69 4,.27| : 6.2/0 2 
0.18 4.03| 0.19! 4.71 3.841 4710 2 7 
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PHOSPHORIC ACID. POTASH. ey 
ae aN ela A mR 
In Fattening In Fattening cu 
In Food, Increase (at In Manure. In Food. Increase (at In Manure. Po! 
0.86 Per C’t.) . 0.11 Per C’t.) 2 
io bee tS iS Blot ST at Sel | 3 
8 | 2 fd 
5 | 3 i e Ss | 8 ep 5 | Bo 
q {o) i= |i o “4 = 
ee tae | & B | Se} geohe haee 
ONE OSA Oe 1 | hea ieee ky ae Pan eees 
Peer howe. |) SE Pe 3 ule 3H | of 3 Bs 
8 re) Bie. | isl a 5 A On | ae eee 6° 
ob 2 o o o 1 o qd 
Pee eee 2 LE 88) O8 de |) 8 | gS 
PP eee is | & lk |e ie | ee 
Ibs Ibs. | perc’t lbs s. d. | perc’t lbs Ibs. | perc’t lbs 8. Os kee ae 
Sees ttG |) 30.00; 7 8) 1.37) 38069) 0.49| 160!) 380.20)'6 38)/219°5 
Parca) 7.17) 41:69) 10 6) 140) 31.36) 0.41|. 1.31 | 30.95|6 5|3 18:6 
69.44| 2.96) 4.26| 66.48/16 8) 2.00] 4480] 038; 0.85) 4442/9 3/513 0 
26.88) 2.75) 10.23/ 24.13; 6 0) 0.50; 1120| 035] 3.13] 10.85/2 3/1 19,10 
4480) 2.41) 5.38] 42.39/10 7] 2.00) 44.80] 031) 069| 4449/5 11/3 5 4 
31.36] 2.41) 7.68) 2895; 7 3] 2.00/| 44.80) 0.31] 0.69| 4449/9 3/3 07 
5600; 1.93) 3.45) 54.07;13 6] 1.50/ 33.60] 0.25|- 0.74] 8335;/6 11/4 5 4 
90s 92.70) 14.44; 1629; 4 1} 0.96) 21.50) 0.35] 1.63/] 2115/4 5/215 0 
Peete th6) 2089! 5 6} 1.30) 29.12) 0.35] 1.20) 28.7716 0/13 3.6 
Pee eeeiere.os | 14.05) 3 6) 0.70) 15.68) 0.35; 2.23/ 16.33;'38 21/3 1 4 
newer | toes) 1517) 3 9) 0.80| 17.92) 0.35; 1.95] 17.57/38 8/3) 2 °1 
Peeermeooielo.ot) 1076) 2 8| 0.37), 829) 0.34) 410|' 795)/1 81/1 5 4 
Pee) 200) 14.08) 16:36) 4 1) '0.53) 11.87) 0.34) 286) 11.5372 5\|1 8 7% 
Beis oe i9.00/15.17) 3 9) 0.50) 11.20) 0.85| 3.18] 10.85)2 3/1 6 8 
Pech eave | id.g0| 1412) 3 6) 0.55) 12.32.) 0.34) 2.76] 11.98|2 6/1. 6 1 
; ioe?) 40,12) 10.87; 2 8) 0.50) 11.20)033| 294] 1087/2 8/1 910 
(0.60)|(13.44)| 2.57 |(19.12)|(10.87)} (2 8)| (037) (8.24); 0.33 | (4.00)} (7.96)\(L 8)(1 7 10) 
Bias tes} “cocesees OR eae as| sasaross | joseretes|aoseseces O27 lovswe qualeaamindeie (iiss dees therdaa sane 
44.80| 241] 538) 4239]10 7| 2.00} 4480| 0.31} 0.69] 4449;9 3/310 9 
Bavaieg0!) 3.90) 6259/15 7| 1.46| 32.70] 0.33) 1.01 | 32.37)/6 9/2138 .4 
foe seaiyesOT) 70.99) 19:0! 150) 33.60| 0.381| 0.92!) 332916 11/217:9 
GUase) 92.60) 76.50/19 8} 1.45 | 32.48/ 0.27| 0.83 | 3221/6 8/218 5 
Pe eeeo we) it39) 210) 1.50| 3360) 0.18| 054) 3342/7 012 1.83 
6.96) 1.28) 14.28; 7.68; 111) 1.60 | 35.84) 0.16| 0.45] 35.68|7 5/1 8 7% 
foe imeioe! | 664) 1.8] 1.00) 22.40| 0.15) 0.67 | 2225;4 8/0 180 
5.38 | 1.07) 19.89; 4.31; 1 1] 1600) 2240) 0.14] 063)| 2226/4 8/011 7 
Con Ueno) 4.46) 1 1) 080| 17.92) 0.12) 067) 17.80) 3, 810.101 
4:03 | 0.84) 20.84; 3.19} 0 9| 1.00} 2240] 0.11) 0.49] 2229/4 81010:1 
Ore) (ee Nto.10) 6.84) 1 6) 1.00) 22.40) 0.11| 0.49) 22.29)4 8)'0 17.7 
Peco ieee), 00%) 0 9) 055) 12.32) 0.04) 032) 1228)2 7/0 6.5 
202) 0.221069); 1.80) 0° 5| 0.28| 6.27| 0.03; 048] 6:24/1 4/0.4°3 
eo) O26)" 6.10) 400) 1 0; 036) 8.06) 0.03) 0637) 8.03|1 8/10 5:5 
ioe 046) (15-43) 1.16; 0 4| 0.22) 4.93) 0.02) 0.411 491;1 0/0 4 7 
167) 0.20) 12.74)- 137; 0 4| 040| 896) 003) 0.34] 89311 1010 5:0 
Ores) 04) 10:78) 1.20) 0 4} (0.22) (4.93)) 0.02). 034] 491/1.0/0 311, 
eeeeto 11.61) 0:99! 8° 3|° 030! 6.72) 002) 0.30) 670,12 SO 4,0 
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age, produced only 96% Ibs., or 34 less than 100 Ibs. if calculated 
according to the table of food equivalents. It will be seen that the 
Sussex sheep—which are celebrated for producing a very high quality 
of mutton—required more food to produce their increase actually, and 
also if calculated by the food equivalents ; while the Cotswold sheep 
—which are noted as a breed that fattens very rapidly, but produces 
a lower quality of mutton—consumed much less than the calculated 
equivalent of food. 

As all these animals were selected with care for experimental pur- 
poses and were fed under cover, we might have anticipated that they 
would consume rather less food than sheep fed under ordinary circum- 
stances. 

As an example of feeding with oxen, I will take some experiments 
which I have recently published where silage made from red clover 
was compared with Swedish turnips and clover hay. ‘The results are 
given in the following table. 

Table giving the consumption of five oxen, fed for 114 days with 
linseed cake, barley meal and clover silage; and five oxen, fed with 
linseed cake, barley meal, sweeds and clover hay : 


Cake, Meal, Hay, Sweeds, Silage, Actual increase, 
lbs. lbs. lbs. lbs. lbs. lbs. 
5:oxen:... 3,420. - 2.565 ° 6840 25.900 7) lan ae 
5 oxen..... 3,420 a6 me Sel Os sagnehese 38,080 1,547 


According to the calculated increase from the foods consumed, as 
given in our table, the results should have been as follows : 


Lbs. increase. 


Cake ci userr ese eee sees oeet se Lavileidksiccupeceue Saco nae tenes bas dhod is 5380 
Weak vesa scene Pe Dla cate s¥av'an Gewicliae’ veos ad nnet epee CUR Ee 3050 
TU AaY. 25d ont iss h ceecee Ree at oleic va Seloe!sak + sence sep elen ase 455 
PRO OES ssseSciows xa: sceecle urea galelad bs lore Ges LONG ee eae ae eee oe 258 

Total. sscg esos bocwtetantedices cps oeceaeanmeisedestcecene Seana emma 1,631 


The real increase was 157 lbs. less than this. We have not made 
any attempt to calculate the food equivalent of silage. In this 
experiment, where the silage was very good, being made from pure 
red clover, it took about 61 lbs. to give 1 lb. increase of live weight, 
assuming that we allow the cake and meal to yield an increase in 
accordance with the calculated equivalents in our tables. 

It may here be observed that in these experiments a considerable 
portion of uneaten food was weighed off each day. I am disposed, 
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however, to think that the real cause of the oxen not having increased 
as much as might have been expected, from the calculated equivalent 
of the food consumed, is due to the fact that they received too large 
an amount of cake and meal; 103 Ibs. per day is probably rather more 
than can be used economically, unless when given quite at the end of 
the fattening period. 

A short time ago, Mr. Morton F'rewen furnished some particulars of 
the fattening of oxen, at Superior, Wisconsin, in cold-proof buildings, 
where 4,000 head are fed at one time. The following are the quan- 
tities of food which he states are consumed in fattening an ox: 


Calculated 


. Pounds. increase. 
PE rive cncniincascececbeecs Same teeutee sacs pice eo natt, 1,500 210 
Ee Ce eirl ot ok usth avcecever'ssvecedisgoecncieescacese 450 60 
oases ocaide «cin ddsasssasvodsaccoeceeeseece 168 33 
doi ccecdnispi'secisspinsscneeasecsccteacens 450 50 
CSG, ities ccsensoscicesoossecncnseccvis -seece 600 41 
tad cae nen dcec'crcoseseccaccenenseeertevacs 1,500 100 

494 


With regard to the wheat screenings, I have nothing to guide me 
as to their good properties except the price, which Mr. Morton Frewen 
gives as + cent per lb.; this would be equal to $5 per ton, while 
bran is valued by him at $9 per ton. I have, therefore, calculated 
the food value in proportion to the difference in price. With regard 
to the increase in the oxen, Mr. Morton Frewen informs us that the 
lean oxen weigh 1,100 lbs., while when fat at Liverpool they will weigh 
1,450 lbs., 100 lbs. having been lost in the transit, from shrinkage. 
The actual increase upon the food would therefore be 450 Ibs., the cal- 
culated increase being 494 lbs. It is not probable that on these occa- 
sions the food is very accurately weighed ; nor is it probable that the 
hay used would be equal in quality to the hay we have in England. 

The examples given are sufficient to show that a good many pre- 


cautions must be observed in order to obtain the best results from any 


food, or rather from any mixture of foods. When combined in the 
most suitable proportions, it is probable that the increase might be 
fully equal to that given in the table; but wherever the food was of 
too high or too low a quality, less favorable results would be obtained. 
In one case food is voided without being digested, and in the other the 
increase in the animal is too slow, while too much food is consumed 
in its mere sustenance. 
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The capacity of increase in an animal, as well as the cost of food in 
any locality, are matters of great importance. The rate of increase in 
oxen is less than in sheep, and in both it is considerably lower than 
it is in pigs. 

In the States corn, as a rule, is relatively cheaper in proportion to 
fat stock than it is in England, and in consequence it can be used 
more liberally. Surprise is often expressed at the much higher prices 
which English farmers pay for linseed and cotton cake, as compared 
with corn; but the reason is to be found in the much higher manure 
value of the cakes. I have often wondered at the high prices which 
the United States farmer appears willing to pay for nitrogen in 
artificial manures, when he might obtain these manures at a much 
lower cost by simply feeding cotton seed and cotton cake. 

Although the farmer’s legal right to obtain compensation for the 
unexhausted residue of his manures gives to the subject in England 
an importance which it does not possess in the States, still a few of 
the leading facts upon which the principle of compensation is based 
may not be without interest. There is a good deal of land cultivated 
in Great Britain which is too poor to grow profitable crops without. — 
artificial fertility being imported on to the farm, even when it is only 
the grain of two years out of four that is sold off the farm, while the 
straw of the grain crops with the turnips and clover are consumed on 
the farm. 

This fertility very often consists of linseed, and cotton seed cakes. 
The nitrogen contained in these goods—with the exception of the small 
amount retained by the animal—passes into the excrements in the 
form of organic compounds of nitrogen. These compounds vitrify 
in the soil with very different degrees of rapidity. A certain 
portion of those found in the urine vitrify very readily, while some 
of those in the solid excrements may remain for several years in the 
soil. 

Experience has shown that when these foods are used upon a poor. 
soil for the first time, their effect is not at first equal to what it becomes 
later on, when they have been in use for a few years. This is due to 
the slow decay of some of the compounds. A crop grown by the 
eighth application of cake may be in part grown by small portions of 
the cake used in each of the previous seven applications. The ulti- 
mate decay of organic substances in the soil must depend therefore 
upon a great variety of circumstances, and our own experiments at 
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Rothamsted supply numerous instances of the very long period which 


may elapse before some manures cease to produce an effect upon the 
crops to which they have been applied. 


The period which we assumed in our calculation as that when all 
manure effects would cease was eight years after the application, but this 
was merely an arbitrary figure, and not in any way based upon direct 
experiment. ‘The evidence which we do possess, which bears upon 
the accumulation of organic compounds in the soil, is to the effect 
that when rape cake is applied every year to grow barley—although 
in proportion to the nitrogen it contains it increases the crop nearly as 
much as an equivalent amount of nitrogen applied in the form of 
salts of ammonia, or nitrate of soda—it leaves a residue of nitrogen 
in the soil which, in the course of time, accumulates sufficiently to be 
estimated by analysis, while no such accumulation is shown by 
the other manures. 

Farm-yard dung also leaves a residue, which is exceedingly difficult 
to take out again, and straw, which constitutes the larger portion of 
dung, is very slowly decomposed in the soil. 

The employment of manures such as salts of ammonia or nitrates, 
which do not accumulate in the soil, may still be indirectly the means 
of accumulating organic compounds there, as, when applied to cereal 
crops, they largely increase the straw, and this straw is, in its turn, 
converted into manure. Nitric acid, which itself is not an organic 
compound, is the beginning and end of an innumerable series of 


_ organic compounds, of which those under the soil are probably the 


—— 


least known. 
This will be the subject to which agricultural science must now be 
directed. The action of manures has occupied a large portion of our 


time in the past generation. The soil must be the work of those who 


wish_to advance science in the next generation. 
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EXPERIMENTS WITH POTATOES. 


‘ 


BY N. W. PARCELL, OF ELIZABETH, UNION COUNTY. 


a 
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EXPERIMENTS WITH POTATOES. 


TO TEST THE QUALITY, TIME OF RIPENING, PRODUCTIVENESS, AND 


ALSO THE BEST TO GROW FOR MARKET IN HIS LOCALITY. 


BY N. W. PARCELL, OF ELIZABETH, UNION COUNTY. 


The soil on which the potatoes were grown is, I think, more fertile 
than the average of farm lands. It is also heavy, with clay subsoil, 
and is underlaid, about three feet from the surface, with shale, and so 
situated that with ordinary rains the water soon runs off. It had been 
in meadow eight years previous to the month of June, 1884, when it 
was plowed and 600 pounds of slug dust from the Elizabeth Glue 
Works, and 300 pounds of sulphate of potash sown broadcast per 
acre and harrowed in, and sowed with turnips in drills. In April, 
1885, the ground was plowed as deep as it could be, without turning 
up the subsoil, and I thought it was in good condition to grow a crop 


of potatoes, as the old sod had rotted sufficiently, so that they would 


get the benefit of it. The following compost, composed of 600 pounds 
of bone-dust, 300 pounds of muriate of potash, two tons of stable 
manure, and two tons of earth, mixed together under cover and turned 
until it ceased to heat. This was applied broadcast per acre, and har- 
rowed in. ‘The rows were marked out with a Darnell marker, three 
feet apart, and five inches in depth. The seed pieces were cut from 
smooth, medium-sized potatoes, one eye on a piece, rolled in plaster, 
and dropped fifteen inches apart in the row, with the exception of the 
early Ohio, which were cut two eyes on a piece and dropped twelve 
inches apart. They were then covered with two inches of earth and 
Forrester’s potato manure spread about one foot in width on the row, 
at the rate of 1,200 pounds per acre, and covered with a plow on 
April 28th. May 11th the Thomas harrow was run over them length- 
wise, so that the ridges were nearly level with the surface of the ground. 
(125) 
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As soon as the potatoes could be seen in the row, they were plowed 
with a cabbage plow, from the row, as close as possible and deep; then 
they were immediately plowed to the row, to prevent the roots of the 
potato from being exposed to the air and sun. From that time the 
cultivator was run between the rows once a week until the first of 
July, when they were hoed by hand, and hilled with a moulding plow. 
The vines were Paris-greened twice. -There were two rows 300 feet 
in length of each variety. In digging, there was 100 feet in length, 
measured in the middle of one row of each variety. The potatoes 
were dug and left to dry, so that no dirt would stick to them. They 
were then weighed and the calculation made what the yield would 
have been per acre in bushels, counting sixty pounds to the bushel 
(provided there had been an acre of each variety), with the following 
results. In the outside columns I give, for comparison, the time of 
ripening and yield of 1884, all the varieties embraced in the trial of 
1885, with the exception of Late Rose and Clark’s No. 1, which were 
not weighed or measured in 1884. I do not think, however, that the 
yield of either was more than 150 bushels per acre, and the quality 
was poor: 
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Time of Yield Time of Yield 


ripening.| in bushels. jripening| in bushels. 


| Days. Days. 

PPP CIRNOLRodadrecctecescetecs sees cesess 112 242 104 290 
OWN CENCE do ciey a vasiaseneseseryesses 120 305 110 225 
PBRUETI OL TIODTOD. oc scccscsnseccensecees 120 421 110 201 
Watson’s Seedling........c.csssssccsseees 120 413 115 249 
WiGG BEB AVOTIVO.. co ccccssccessccosesscsseess: 120 295 115 469 
ERR US hen hnads<canss sossescaceouses 120 316 120 532 
BATA EUOEGL pone py ducasavinnsveses<svceseses 126 378 120 325 
Queen of the Valley..................06 130 379 120 356 
American Magnum Bonum...... ..... 130 280 124 261 
Vermont Champion..............seeceees 132 542 122 456 
BP aMmMOt, VEAP 6 i621 5..scececv.ciesssoes 132 488 122 401 
OS OS ie oh 132 488 122 326 
Be RT 0a hioyd <seseddenosia sas secees 132 355 122 291 
Dy IRAP EIOTNATG, 520 o<npucesocneseosseres: 132 321 122 271 
Fie) PABTICK Go, coescsnces's Da saes ena. 132 454 122 292 
Ee ROR ac cceseicinsecescosrersnsenses 132 343 122 251 
PM OE ee pastnccsnepesisscsessceesees 132 520 
RRMA Raise dr ohos54 oSénnarenp sees. 132 405 


‘Lhe fractional parts of a bushel I have omitted, as I thought they 
would be of no practical value. There were few small potatoes in 
any of the varieties and they were all very smooth and free from scab. 

The quality for eating was excellent for their kind. My mind has 
not changed as to quality of the different varieties from last year, 
1884. Beauty of Hebron stands first; Karly Vermont and Watson’s 

Seedling, second; Early Rose, Rosy Morn and Lee’s Favorite, third ; 
Karly Ohio, Queen of the Valley, Burbank and White Star, fourth ; 
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Vermont Champion, Mammoth Pearl, White Elephant, St. Patrick, 
Magnum Bonum and O. K. Prolific, fifth. I will here state that the 
table qualities of Late Rose and Clark’s No. 1, last year, 1885, were 
excellent. I will also state that the yield of Early Rose, adjoining 
the experiment plot, where the soil was not so deep and fertile, with 
ten two-horse loads of rotted stable manure per acre, and one-half of 
the piece manured with Forrester’s Potato Manure, and the other half — 
with E. Frank Coe’s Excelsior Guano, at the rate of 800 pounds to 
the acre in addition to the stable manure—the manures applied, the 
potatoes cut, dropped and covered, and the cultivation done in the 
same manner as before mentioned in the above plot—was 225 bushels 
per acre, by estimation. I stated last year that I did not think much 
information could be obtained from a trial of one year as to the pro- 
ductiveness of the different varieties of potatoes, or that one could tell 
which of the early kinds would be the earliest. J am now satisfied 
that the Early Ohio is the earliest potato that I have grown. Of the 
other early kinds I do not know, and it can make little difference as 
the time of ripening is so nearly the same. 

What can be said about the productiveness? One year some one 
of the early varieties will be the most productive and another the 
least; the next year the variety that was the least will be the most 
productive; and it is the same with the late varieties. What is the 
cause and the remedy? I think the cause is in the soil, and in the 
climatic changes of the seasons. The remedy I do not know. 

For market I find none better than the Early Rose. In my trials 
of several years it has not been up to the average, but has been more 
uniform in yield; is good in quality, and it has a better name than 
any other variety and will bring a better price. 

Finally, I think the cooking qualities of New Jersey potatoes are 
not excelled by those grown in any other State in the Union. 
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SHEEP HUSBANDRY. 


BY JEREMIAH M’CAIN, OF MOUNT HERMON, N. J. 


GENTLEMEN—By your request I will, in a brief way, make a few: 
statements in regard to sheep husbandry from my own personal’ 
experience, and to show how we have improved sheep and how we. 
have gained in size, quality, and early maturity. -We now get them 
at two years old almost fully developed. 

To illustrate and make things plain, I will go back to 1839. 

The only sheep, then, of improved breeds that I could hear of in 
- our State were near Clinton, in Hunterdon county. They had 
been imported as a foundation for building up a flock of Bakewells, 
they having been imported direct from Mr. Bakewell, of England. 

My brother and I commenced farming in 1839, each finding his: 
own stock, but the grain we raised was in partnership. 

I heard of those sheep and I wanted my brother to go in company 
‘with me and get three—two ewes and a ram—and we could start a: 
flock ; but he refused. Well, I went, against all kinds of opposition, 
and got the three; and on my return with them many came to see 
them, and all pronounced them very fine. When I told them the 
price I gave—$10 each, then they were astonished ; but the following” 
year showed old and young farmers something new. I sold a part of 
my lambs, then half-breeds, for $5 each to farmers as breeders. After: 
selling those, a butcher came to buy of us both; he gave brother 
- $1.25 per head for his and $2.50 for mine, and that settled things 
and showed the difference between common and improved stock, and 
they have steadily improved ever since. 

Soon after that the Southdowns were imported and gave notoriety, 
but for some reason for a time they were slow of sale, till Mr. J. C. 
Taylor, of Holmdel, Monmouth county, N. J., commenced importing 
Southdowns. About 1855 he commenced by selecting from the: 

(181) 
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famous flocks of Mr. Jonas Webb, of Babraham, England. He 
then, with the advice and assistance of Col. Lewis G. Morris, of 
Fordham, N. Y., soon gave them credit, and they became in great 
demand; and when Mr. Taylor imported “ World’s Prize” and 
exhibited him at our State fair, and Mr. George Hartshorn imported 
“Young York” to beat ‘“ Prize,” then they went in for improvement, 
and Mr. Taylor coming off victorious, this gave him plenty of 
customers at large prices, and he at once imported “ Reserve” and 
several ewes. In 1860 and 1861, at the great closing-out sale of 967 
head of Southdowns of Mr. Jonas Webb, Mr. Taylor put in his 
order to buy “No. 89” without limit to price. He was bid up to 
$1,300 and struck off to Mr. Taylor’s bid; and he bought two other 
rams and, I think, ten ewes at the same sale. I then purchased four 
Southdown ewes of Mr. Hartshorne in 1861; they were sired by 
“Young York” and out of imported ewes, and I took those ewes 
down to Mr. Taylor’s rams and gave him $10 each to be served by 
them, and I raised six lambs from them, and so I established my 
flock of Southdowns. And in 1863 I went to Canada and bought 
six ewes and a ram of Cotswolds, all very large and fine in quality. 
The ram clipped thirteen pounds of washed wool and the ewes nine 
and a half pounds each, and I sold the wool at 90 cents per pound. 
From those I made up my flock of Cotswolds, and from that time we 
have been importing and breeding with grand success. 

In 1876 there was a large number imported of the various breeds 
of sheep, and to-day we represent nearly all the different breeds of © 
large, fine and profitable sheep for our State, or any other State. 

We now have the Southdowns. Oxford Downs, Hampshire Downs, 
Shropshires, and Cotswolds, all large, finely-formed sheep and good 
shearers ; then we have the Merinos, or wool producers; they have 
no equals, as we have steadily improved our sheep in breeding. Our 
State has good reason to be proud of its sheep husbandry. 

The climate and healthfulness of our State, as compared with other 
States, have no equal; no contagious diseases are known here; sheep 
that are diseased in other States, in some places to an alarming extent, 
with scab and hoof ail, when brought here will become sound and 
healthy in Northern New Jersey, in our healthy climate. 

Now comes the inquiry as to which is the most profitable or best 
breed. This depends very much upon what they are intended for— 
whether for wool and heavy sheep at maturity, or for raising market 
lambs, 
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It is a well-known fact that many of our early lambs now raised 


in New Jersey are sold in the market in New York City, at two and 
a half to three months old, at $8 to $11 each. They have been sell- 


ing for a few years readily at that, and why so few adopt the plan of 


raising them remains a mystery to me, as it requires no extra outlay 
to establish the business. 

Mr. Devaney, who superintends Bion: H. C. Kelsey’s interests on 
his Red Gate farm, in Sussex county, selects strong ewes of western 
grades, and uses Pifords or Hampshire rams, and I think he told me 
he got $11 per head for ninety or more of his crop of lambs, and an 
advance on the ewes he bred from. 

A few others are now adopting the same plan and many more might, 
Many will be very cautious in selecting a good lot of ewes to breed 
from, and then take a very inferior ram to mate with them, and by so 
doing save three or four dollars, and lose at least one dollar on every 
lamb; for we know a ram has at least two-thirds of the influence on — 
the increase. 

Some people claim that sheep eat too close to the ground. If they 
have a supply of feed they are no harder on land than cattle, or any 
other farm stock. While most farmers compel their sheep to eat close 
or starve, others give the sheep the first feed and the cattle after them. 

This reverse shows the difference ; the manure from sheep has three 
times the influence on crops that barnyard manure has. 

One great advantage in sheep is the little cost in the care of them. 
Any ordinary hand can do that during the season they run on pasture. 
No extra time need be lost in caring for them. Cows need much 
attention, and much expensive labor must be added to them, and they 


stand dry, many of them a long time, with no income whatever, while 


sheep are having a daily growth of wool to add to their profits, and 
ewes, after raising their lambs, will, with proper care, sell in market 
at an advance of 20 per cent. on first cost. 

Wool, early in 1885, sold low, but has improved in price, and is 
now in seer demand, and advancing in price. 

Many are forcing fein sheep on the market, and by so doing have 
kept the market crowded during the past year, at very low prices, and 
many will be losers by so doing. 

My own experience in sheep husbandry is this: I have always kept 
one rule good, and that has been my success—to keep nothing of any 
breed but the best of its kind, for nothing inferior has much profit in 
it at any time. 
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The health falvess of our State for sheep leaves no room for a vet- — 


erinary surgeon to look after them for profit. 

One thing, I think, we all lack in, is by not raising more roots of 
the different kinds for our sheep for winter feeding. 

No one need keep poor sheep in New Jersey now, and if he does it 
is his own fault, when he can now obtain any of the different breeds 
af he chooses, at fair prices. 

Much more might be added, but I close for this time. 
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HOG CHOLERA. 
BY S. LOCKWOOD, D.V.S., OF WOODBRIDGE, N. J. 
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BY S. LOCKWOOD, D.V.S., OF WOODBRIDGE, N. J. 


For several years past a peculiar and very destructive disease known 
as hog cholera has appeared in various parts of the United States, and 
for the last two years has become very prevalent in New Jersey. The 
Legislatures of several States have appointed committees to investigate 
as to its cause and treatment, with a view to its arrest, and from their 
reports as well as private information we are enabled to form a very 
clear idea of several forms of the disease. 

The name “ hog cholera” is not well chosen, as it often conveys an 
erroneous impression of the disease, for it has little of the nature of 
cholera about it except its epizootic character. 

Various causes have been given by different writers, all of which 
may be summed up in improper or unwholesome food, drink and 
surroundings, but by careful observations we find those that are kept 
on high, dry, clean pastures and those kept in close, filthy pens are 
alike attacked with this disease. We are therefore forced to believe 
the cause is due to some atmospheric germ that is poison to the swine 
race, causing a more or less rapid dissolution of blood and disorgan- 
ization of tissue. 

The symptoms are not always the same, but are varied by the mode 
of its localization upon the different organs. 

The more early symptoms are: the eyes look dull and deep set in 
the head and the inner corner is gummed up; the animal seems dull 
and weak ; he does not run to his feed, as usual, but comes slowly or 
not at all, eats but little, lies down most of the time, and tries to bury 
his head in the litter. . These mild symptoms may continue for a day 
or more, when the disease presents a train of symptoms which are 

varied according to its localization. 
(137) 
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If it be upon the brain with intensity the pig may give a sudden — 
squeal, fall in convulsions and die in a few minutes. : 

If it be the spine, then the pig will get upon its front feet and only 
by the greatest exertion can it get upon its hind feet, if at all. 

If it be the throat, the neck and ears swell, small ulcers appear on 
the lips, and in hogs of light color red patches appear on the skin, 
first about the parts most affected, later over the greater part of the — 
body, gradually becoming of a bluish-black color. This discoloration 
of the skin is likely to be visible in all the advanced stages of the 
disease. 

If it be the lungs, the breathing will be difficult, with a wheezy, 
laborious cough, with frothy saliva dribbling from the mouth. 

If it be the kidneys, the more prominent symptoms are very similar 
to those where the spine is the seat of disease, except there is not the 
total loss of power. 

If it be the bowels, the back is arched, the animal is drawn with 
intense pain and the abdomen is very tender; the bowels usually are 
at first costive, followed in the more advanced stages by frequent loose 
offensive discharges. In fatal cases the heaving of the flanks 
increases, a frothy matter runs from the mouth and nose, accompanied 
by vomiting and increasingly offensive discharges from the bowels, 
and death soon follows. 

The duration of the disease is unlimited ; the weather, pra oe 
care and treatment all have their influence, and animals may recover 
in one or six weeks or may die in one day or in one month. 

Treatment: The medicine for the earlier symptoms is belladonna, 
tinct., 10 drops three times a day in a little sweet milk, or, if the pig 
will not eat, the medicine may be mixed in a spoon with a little milk 
or water and put upon the tongue. 

As the disease advances, if it attacks the brain, give belladonna or 
gelseminum. 

If the throat, give belladonna or mercurius. 

If the lungs, give aconite and phosphorus, alternately. 

If the bowels, give aconite and arsenicum, alternately. 

If the spine, give belladonna and nux vomica or belladonna and 
rhus toxicodindron. 

Always give the tinctures and give at regular intervals; ten drops 
is a full dose for a hog. Where two medicines are to be given, give 
alternately ; keep lime scattered in the pens and pastures; be as quiet 
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and gentle as possible with a sick animal, as violence or fright 
- increases the violence of the disease. The only food should be sweet 
milk and bran mashes; where the bowels are very constipated, give 
enemas of raw linseed oil or sweet oil. 

The proper time to treat hog cholera is as soon as an animal shows 
the first symptoms of the disease, and, better still, as soon as it is 
known that the disease is in the neigborhood, for the old proverb, 
“An ounce of prevention is worth more than a pound of cure,” is 
applicable in this disease. For preventive treatment, lime well and 
give of aconite and belladonna, tincture, equal quantities mixed, once 
a day, five drops to each pig, and carbolic acid once a day, two drops 
to each pig, in their drink. 
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BY DR. E. M. HUNT, SECRETARY. 


CONTAGIOUS DISEASES OF ANIMALS. 


BY E. M. HUNT, SECRETARY STATE BOARD OF HEALTH. 


At the close of our report, in January last, in addition to our State 
oversight, an investigation was being made in this State as to pleuro- 
pneumonia, under the direction of the Bureau of Animal Industry. 
A bill passed by Congress had provided for such inquiry, but made 
no provision for disposing of animals found to be affected with conta- 
gious pleuro-pneumonia. While we recognized the valuable assistance 
given in searching for localities of the disease, there was, at first, 
some increase in the number of affected herds reported to us; these, 


_ however, were entirely in sections known to be affected. Some 


herds, the owners of which frequently changed, as well as the cattle, 
required special attention. ‘The reports made to us each month, or 
oftener in acute cases, showed that the disease was mostly found in 


- Hudson and Bergen counties. Examination showed how well it had 
_ been eradicated in Essex and Union counties. Many of the cases 


found in Hudson county were chronic in their character. All acute 
cases were ordered killed, and the herds kept in quarantine for a 
proper time. Through January, February, March and April, the 
counties of Hudson, Bergen, Union and Camden were fully examined. 
Two herds which were badly affected in Hudson and Bergen counties, 
and one herd in Camden, required frequent examination or inquiry. 
The Camden herd was inoculated, but the others were found too much 


infected. 
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_ At the meeting of the Board of Agriculture, the Secretary of the 

Board again stated, that while the disease was held very much in 

check, it would never be eradicated by present methods. If all cattle 

from her States could be kept out, we should soon be rid of it; but 

so long as the stock yards of Berney) gaia and New York foinen 

us stock, without let or hindrance, so long as there is no registra- 
(143) 
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tion or inspection of city dairies there will be outbreaks. Dairies in 
cities and their close vicinity keep up the disease. Cows kept in close 
quarters are especially liable to it; from these it spreads to better-kept 
herds. 

We presented to members of the Legislature the propriety of a reg- 
istration in cities and a small charge for the keeping of animals, in 
order to pay for skilled inspection. Until this is secured the action of 
the law will be incomplete. 

In the early winter and spring months there was less of the swine 
disease than in the fall, but still enough to show that the virus was 
not killed by cold or frost. Cases occurred in Cape May county at 
the time of a deep snow. An outbreak, which killed several hun- 
dred hogs, at the Rio Grande Sugar Works, began in cold weather 
from an infected animal. The Board has been kept fully informed as 
to all recent investigations and opinions in the management of the 
disease. 

Up to date of May Ist, we find no new views of management or 
treatment in advance of those contained in Circular XLVILII. of this 
Board. It was printed both in the Report of the Board of Agricul- 
ture, and the State Board of Health, and also widely distributed in 
separate form through the State. Those who follow its exact methods 
generally either avoid or limit the disease. In the spring, cases had 
occurred in Cape May, Burlington and Middlesex counties, and it still 
had a center in Warren county. It was not considered the duty of 
the Board to send veterinarians to investigate each case, as we are able 
by other methods to acquaint farmers with all the facts as to it. 

Glanders, fortunately, has ceased in the car stables at Newark. 
Some cases have occurred at Trenton, and occasional sporadic cases 
are reported to the Board. The law of the State has put owners on 
watch as to it, and has resulted in good. 

Tuberculosis is found to exist among cattle to a much greater degree 
than had been supposed. It is so much a menace to the milk and 
food interests of the State as to deserve the most careful inquiry. 

In April, some cases of disease among sheep were reported by Dr. 
Rogers, of Westville. 

Early in May, the Secretary of the Board presented to the Bureau 
of Animal Industry, at Washington, all the facts as to contagious dis- 
eases in this State, drawing attention especially to the swine plague. 
We found it still to be under the most careful investigation, and were 
assured that any new facts as to it would be promptly communicated. 
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During the month, two serious centers for contagious pleuro-pneu- 
monia were found—the one in Burlington, the other in Camden 


counties. In both cases they were the result of cows purchased at the 


stock yards of Philadelphia. 

The cases in Burlington county could be traced probably to a chronic 
case—a cow purchased in Philadelphia, who imparted the disease to 
cattle in this herd. The form of disease was here mild, and in 
marked contrast with the severe acuteness of the Camden cases. May 
30th, two cattle were killed in each herd. We find the farmers ready 
to co-operate in all efforts to check the spread of the disease. 

In June, reports were made of an additional outbreak in Burling- 
ton county, and prompt measures were resorted to to prevent any 
spread of thedisease. The farmers in this county have come to realize 
the importance of prompt measures, and local boards are ready to co- 
operate without that delay which formerly occurred. 

We found it necessary, on suspicion, to place in quarantine the herd 
of a cattle dealer who has been so unfortunate as to be the chief me- 
dium of introducing contagious pleuro-pneumonia into Burlington 
county, from the stock yards in Philadelphia, as he claims. 

Some cases reported to us from Union county proved to be tuber- 
culosis, a disease which is too rapidly spreading among the dairies in 
parts of this State. We have no law for the inspection of cattle-pens 
and stables in cities. So long as this is the case, they will continue to 
be the breeding places of disease. About the middle of July we were 
able to release all but about five herds in the State from quarantine. 

We have recently received from Wyoming Territory a message 
from its Governor announcing that pleuro-pneumonia is epidemic in 
seventeen counties of this State. This intelligence is derived entirely 
independent of the Bureau of Animal Industry at Washington, 
which has made active and diligent search in this State, and also 
independent of the Board in this State which has oversight of the 
contagious diseases of animals. His Excellency has evidently been 
misled by some one who has more activity than insight or who thus 
is able to increase that fear of Eastern plagues which is felt by the 
owners of ranches. 

In August there were several reports of contagious pleuro-pneu- 
monia which required investigation. 

Only one of these proved to be the disease. This was in one of 
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the best herds of the State, in a part of Somerset county bordering 
on Hunterdon. Four cattle had died. It was found necessary to 
kill several cattle in three different herds and to inoculate the rest.. 

Some chronic cases were found, but it has been impossible to trace 
the contagion with the usual directness, although some facts point to- 
contagion from chronic cases in the same section. 

Occasional cases of glanders continued to occur. Owners, however,. 
are generally prompt in carrying out the law so soon as they are satis- 
fied as to the disease and made acquainted with their duty. 

In September a few more cases were reported in Hunterdon 
county. 

The herds affected with pleuro-pneumonia were carefully guarded 
and many successful inoculations made. Other cases of glanders: 
were traced to a drove of horses brought from Canada. 

In parts of Salem county the outbreak of pneumo-enteritis (swine 
plague) was severe and the farmers had large losses. 

More cases were also reported from Gloucester county, which were 
traceable to Salem county. Dr. Rogers says he is satisfied that isola- 
tion and carbolic disinfection do much to limit the disease. 

The last of September and early in October, there were new out- 
breaks of pleuro-pneumonia in Burlington county, and two herds were 
reported in Camden county. 

The stock yards in Philadelphia seem to be the chief pee 
of contagion. ‘Two or three herds recently affected are traceable to 
the same chronic source. 

Late in October, another herd in Burlington county was traced to: 
the same source. At date of November Ist, five herds in all remained 
in quarantine. Some cases examined near Mt. Holly proved to be 
tuberculosis, a disease which seems much on the increase. 

The hog cholera is prevalent still in a few of the counties. 

In November, the herds in Burlington and Hunterdon counties. 
were the chief ones requiring attention, but the disease has not spread 
from those first implicated. 

The inoculation of the Vincentown herd was successful in limiting 
one of the most malignant outbreaks with which we have had to 
deal. With all the misstatements and misunderstandings as to pleuro- 
pneumonia, it is our pleasure to find that where farmers are at pains to 
apprize themselves as to the disease and the State law in regard to it 
we have their full co-operation. Our only complaints come from those 
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who have been found in disobedience of the law, which, although 
often unintentional, has caused them much loss and put them in a 
complaining frame of mind. But it is our own experience and the 
testimony of the veterinarians of the Board, that all well-informed: 
stock raisers and dairymen have come to realize how important is the 
protection which it affords them. 

In December, as usual in the winter season, there was some decrease 
in contagious diseases of animals. | 

At the end of the year all herds in quarantine, but three, had been: 
released. 

Hog cholera has extended into Bergen and Morris counties and 
caused considerable loss. No remedy for it is known but isolation,. 
and the close following of directions given in the circular of the 
Board aids farmers in limiting and preventing the disease. 

In January, 1886, and at the close of the report, we have five 
herds of pleuro-pneumonia in quarantine. One of these in the 
neighborhood of Salem is of recent outbreak. The others are fully 
under control, and this one, it is believed, soon will be. We frequently 
get entirely rid of the disease for months in one entire county, but. 
have it re-introduced from adjacent States. 

In our experience with this disease, now extending over six years,. 
we have never had a case in which it has spread to an adjacent herd 
after we had instituted quarantine. We now depend much on inocu- 
lation as a means of saving the particular herd attacked. If, as to 
this and the other contagious animal diseases, the farmers would accu- 
rately follow the circulars of the Board it would greatly aid in the 
control of these diseases. 

Tuberculosis is on the increase in the State, and needs the careful’ 
attention of stock-men. It is all the more serious, because tuberculous 
cows continue to give milk, which is not fit for food. 

__. Glanders has not prevailed in any one locality to the degree that it 

did in Newark; but it shows itself here and there through the State, 
and requires vigilance. The special bill as to it has been effective. 
As the bill did not make any special appropriation, the expenses come 
- out of the provision made in the bill as to the contagious diseases of 
animals. It is a great pleasure to know that the important, and at 
times arduous, work which has devolved upon the State Board of 
Health in dealing with these diseases, and the perplexing complica- 
tions which sometime arise, have come to be appreciated by most of the: 
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farmers, and that we now so generally have their intelligent and 
cordial co-operation. 

We append to this report valuable outlines and papers from several 
of the veterinarians, who, with ability and earnestness, have aided in 
the work, and to whom the thanks of the farmers of the State are 
due. 
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REPORT OF W. B. E. MILLER, D.V.S. 


CAMDEN, NEw JERSEY, January 26th, 1886. 


To the Secretary State Board of Health of N. J.: 


Srtr—In accordance with your request, I herewith submit a report 
of the contagious diseases of animals that have come under my obser- 
vation and inspection from January Ist, 1885, to date. 

January 2d, 1885, visited the farm of Samuel H. Rhoades, of 
Mount Ephraim, Camden county, and examined his herd of forty-five 
cattle. Found two sick with contagious pleuro-pneumonia, one .of 
them very bad. Was informed by the attendant that one animal had 
already died. The herd was quarantined and revisited on January 
13th, when another animal was found dead and the other appraised 
and aiitohtardd, post-mortem examinations being made of the car- 
easses of both, which revealed the disease in its worst form. On 
January 17th, accompanied by Dr. Dyer, revisited the farm and 
inoculated the healthy animals, thirty-eight in all, and isolated such 
as were sick or suspicious. From that time forward, for the following 
three or four months, regular visitations were made to the farm and a 
general supervision kept over the herd. ‘There being no further evi- 
dence of any disease existing, the herd was released from quarantine 
and other animals were purchased and taken to the farm, which, on 
account of the great difficulty of procuring the proper kind of virus, 
were not inoculated at the time, nor have any been inoculated since, 
although several have since been purchased. 

From the time of the purchase of the animals not inoculated, until 
the beginning of the year 1886, the cattle have been in excellent 
health, so far as the owner is able to discover. On January 20th, 
1886, I was again called to the farm and found three sick cows—two 

* of them, lung lesions; the third affected with disease of the urinary 
apparatus, due to parturition; she was one of the animals that had 
(151) 
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been inoculated, the two first mentioned were not. One of these cows, 
in consequence of her serious illness, prematurely gave birth to a calf, 
which, added to her other afflictions, hastened her death, which 
occurred on the 23d inst. I made a post-mortem the day following, 
and found characteristic lesions of contagious pleuro-pneumonia more 
marked in the pleura than in the lung tissue. The other animal was 
apparently better than when seen a few days before, she seemingly 
being affected with a milder form of the disease. The efficacy of in- 
oculation, as a preventive measure, has been clearly demonstrated 
in this herd, and I shall at once inoculate the balance of the healthy 
animals. 

On May 20th, 1885, I discovered an outbreak of contagious 
pleuro-pneumonia in the herd of Michael Feenfer, of Pavonia, Cam- 
den county. The herd was quarantined and the healthy animals 
inoculated. Of the sick several died, and others were slaughtered as 
ordered by you. The herd was regularly visited and a careful watch 
kept over it for several months, when it was released from quaran- 
_ tine and has since had other animals placed therein, all of which 
have until the present time been in perfect health. 

I made ‘several’ visitations to Burlington county in company with 
Dr. Dyer and examined animals affected with contagious pleuro- 
pneumonia on the farms of Levi Jones, near Pemberton, Samuel J. 
Branning, near Medford, and Shreeve Robbins, of Vincentown, all 
of which will be duly reported to you by Dr. Dyer, who has had 
charge of the cases on the several farms in that locality. 

On January 25th, 1886, I visited the herd of John Dawson, four 
miles from Salem, Salem county, and examined his herd, and found 
three animals very sick with pleuro-pneumonia and a fourth sus- 
picious. The sick were isolated from the balance of the herd and 
every precaution taken to prevent the spread of the disease. The 
healthy stock will be at once inoculated and the sick slaughtered as 
the best means of eradicating the disease quickly and effectively. 
There are other herds in the vicinity that might be exposed, if radical 
means were not employed to wipe it out at once. 

There have been several cases of glanders in horses and mules that 
have come under my examination in the city of Camden, together 
with a few isolated cases in the country, all of which were promptly 
destroyed. I was also called to see one case near Avis’ Mills, in 
Gloucester county, the animal—a mule——having the disease in its very 
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_ worst form and rapidly approaching a fatal termination. I at once 
ordered the destruction of the animal, which was done in my 
_ presence, and the burial of the carcass as well. 
_ Swine plague has been very prevalent in some sections of Camden, 
Gloucester and Salem counties. Especially is this the case in portions 
of Salem, many farmers having lost almost their entire herd of hogs. 
The disease in that locality was remarkably fatal in its character, old 
-and young alike falling victims to its ravages. 


REPORT OF WM. HERBERT LOWE, D.V.S., PATERSON, N. J. 


Herewith I respectfully submit my report of such services as I 
have rendered the State Board of Health for the year at ae Decem- 
ber 31st, 1885. 


Plewro-Pneumonia.—During the year I have received several noti- 
fications of the existence of pleuro-pneumonia in different parts of 
- Passaic, Bergen, Essex and Morris counties; but in all such cases, 
though I generally found lung complications, they were invariably 
other than those of pleuro-pneumonia contagiosa. That misconcep- 
tions should be entertained is not remarkable when it is remembered 
_ that broncho-pneumonia and tuberculosis (in certain stages) so often 
simulate contagious pleuro-pneumonia. It is my opinion that not 
one case of contagious pleuro-pneumonia at present exists in Passaic 
county. 

Owing to the inadequate restrictions regarding the transportation of 
cattle from infected to non-infected counties, it is a question of time 
only till it does appear. Instead of waiting for the disease to invade 
large and, perhaps, valuable herds of cattle, means of prevention, in 
all possible ways, should be adopted and strict laws, fully and wisely 
enforced, should aid inspectors in making clean bills of health. Then, 
and then alone, can such results be reached as will crown the labors of 
the veterinarian as a sanitarian. 

_ February 26th I visited a farm in Pequannock, where I found a 
| chronic and suspicious case; history unsatisfactory ; time, however, 
_ proved that the case was primi 

: The owner of a large herd of milch cows in Preakness reported to 
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me, March 17th, that there was sickness among his cattle, and he 
feared that it was contagious. I visited his farm, but found only one 
cow sick, though two had died. There was no contagion. I was 
employed to treat the sick cow; she was suffering from congestion of 
the lungs, which soon yielded to treatment. 

A petition signed by several citizens of New Bridge, near Hacken- 
sack, in Bergen county, was addressed, July 6th, to the health authori- 
ties, stating that 


‘WHEREAS, A contagious and fatal disease has attacked the milch 
cows of one of our neighbors, we deem it our bounden duty to submit 
the matter to your honorable body for prompt action, for the benefit 
of human health and.the safety of the cattle of his neighbors.” 


By order of Dr. Hunt, Secretary of the State Board of Health, I at 
once visited New Bridge. Dr. Wm. K. Newton, Health Inspector of 
the city of Paterson, and State Milk Inspector, accompanied me. At 
the time of our visit, though several cows had died, I found only one 
sick cow. She was suffering from sporadic pleuro-pneumonia. After 
having examined the sick cow and considered the history of each case 
of the so-called outbreak of “contagious and fatal” disease, I was 
satisfied that though there was fatality, the death of the animals was 
owing to causes independent of contagion. On a subsequent visit 
I found that the sick cow had recovered, and that the rest of the herd 
were in good health. All went to show that it would have been 
better for the interested parties to have employed a competent vet- 
erinary surgeon. 


Tuberculosis.—Early in January a tuberculous cow was slaugh- 
tered in Paterson. She had been bought by a Patérson butcher from 
Martin Kane, of Caldwell, Essex county. January 14th, by order 
of Dr. Hunt, I visited Caldwell and examined the herd of Mr. 
Kane. At the time of my examination tuberculosis was not devel- 
oped in any of his animals. 

February 24th I found a tuberculous cow on the farm of George 
S. Kent, in Fairfield, Essex county. 

March 11th I visited the farm of Henry C. Post, a milkman of 
Preakness. On examination I found one cow suffering from tuber- 
culosis, which was immediately destroyed. The autopsy showed a 
development of the disease in one of its worst forms. ‘The lesions 
being well marked, I sent portions of the lung and liver tissue to the 


if 
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| American Veterinary College, New York City, as fresh material use- 
ful for the students in pathology. 

July 19th I visited the place of Andrew Harris, at Upper Mont- — 
clair, and made post-mortem examination of a cow. Autopsy showed 
that the cow had suffered from tuberculosis. 

Bovine tuberculosis is not rare, and this any local veterinary prac- 
titioner of experience in my part of the State well knows. There is 
one aspect of the subject which, I think, ought to receive more con- 
sideration than is generally given it. Pleuro-pneumonia principally 
involves a question of property and its money value, but tuberculosis, 
that is if it be communicable to the human subject through the milk 
and meat of tuberculous animals, as many eminent scientists now 
claim, has a signification of vast and wide-spread importance. As the 
law now stands, there is no authority by which tuberculous animals 
can be destroyed, and yet, considering the prevalence of the disease 
and its devastation, it is a question whether any of the other con- 
tagious diseases are worthy of more attention or stricter legislation 
than tuberculosis. This and other aspects of the subject have been 
frequently brought to public attention during the past year by the 
Paterson papers. The Press has frequently been painstaking in 
publishing such articles and announcements on sanitary subjects, as 
give clear and rational views to the owners of animals as well as to 
the public generally, thus aiding me very materially in the per- 
formance of my duties; for, with slight exceptions, I have been 
cordially received by persons who, no doubt, under less favorable cir- 
cumstances would not have been slow to take exception to my investi- 
gations and, perhaps, have thrown serious barriers in my way. I 
have invariably tried to show stock owners, and not without consid- 
erable success, that we were their best friends both in the discovery 
of contagious diseases and the carrying out of such preventive 
measures as the accumulated experience of the veterinary profession 
has demonstrated to be essential. 

Though there are certain organic conditions which cannot be dis- 
covered in the laboratory, and manifest themsel'ves to the clinician only, 
yet it would be difficult to overestimate the value to the people of this 
State, of the number of analyses and microscopic examinations made 
_ by the State Milk Inspector. 


Lead Poisoning.—On being notified, June 9th, by the Paterson 
_ Board of Health of a supposed contagious disease among the cows of 
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Passaic City, I immediately made investigations. The cows of quite a 
number of citizens, though stabled by their owners in different parts © 
of the town, were pastured in one field, and many were the opinions, — 
both in print and out of it, concerning the nature of the disease. 
Anxiety, and in some cases alarm, arose and pervaded the community 
lest the milk should be unfit for use. Apparently the field in which 
the cattle pastured could not be other than conducive to their comfort 
and welfare. It was supplied with a spring of excellent water, which 
an interested physician analyzed, many people supposing that the 
water was the cause of the sickness and death of such animals as 
died. Several practitioners, regular and irregular, had been called 
upon for their opinions. The disease was variously pronounced as 
meningitis, enteritis, brain fever, wolf in the tail, hollow horn, and so 
forth; but the mystery still remained unsolved. Each day the papers 
of Passaic and Paterson published full, if not true, accounts of such 
said mystery. One of the irregular practitioners who was consulted 
on the first appearance of the disease, not being able to fully define it 
to his own satisfaction or that of his patrons, had many wonderful 
theories. With a look of great gravity he said confidentially, “I 
tell you, doctor, there’s no doubt that it is the plural-phenomena.” 
The result of my examination was that lead-poisoning or plumbism 
caused the sickness and mortality among the cows in Passaic. The 
correctness of the diagnosis was verified by the finding of pellets of 
white lead in the stomachs of several of the dead cows. At two of 
the autopsies I was assisted by Dr. A. M. Farrington, Veterinary 
Surgeon of the United States Cattle Quarantine at Garfield. The 
finding of lead caused further inquiry. My Hibernian assistant made 
a thorough examination of the pasture, where he found quite a num- 
ber of paint pots and paint brushes, which probably reached there 
from some new buildings in the immediate vicinity of the pasture 
grounds. A fuller account of these cases was given in the American 
Veterinary Review, published by Dr. Liautard, of New York. 


Hog Cholera.—February 21st I visited the farm of Harvey Hosier, 
at Pequannock, and found hog cholera there. 

In March, Abram G. Hopper, of Ridgewood, Bergen county, lost 
over one hundred valuable Berkshire hogs. During March and 
April hog cholera appeared on several farms in Mr. Hopper’s neigh- 
borhood, and the loss was large. 
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_ June 8th, visited Paramus and found that hog cholera existed on 
several farms. 

November 14th, visited Garfield, Bergen county, where the disease 
had broken out. 

November 20th, visited Fairfield, Essex county, and found the dis- 
"ease. | 

I have found the"disease on many farms too numerous to particu- 
larize. In November the disease became very prevalent in Passaic, 
Bergen, Essex and Morris counties. 


Actinomycosis.—February 18th I was called to see a very interest- 
ing case. A cow owned by R. G. Ryerson, of Mountain View, was 
prostrate and in a very emaciated condition. I think I never saw a 
cow living having so deathly an appearance. There was a very great 
enlargement of the inferior maxillary region. In looking earnestly 
at the conditions while hearing the history of the case, I was forcibly 
impressed with the idea that I had a veritable case of actinomycosis, 
described by Fleming as “a new infectious disease of animals and 
mankind.” The owner agreed with me that the cow had better be 
destroyed. I held a post-mortem at once and sent the inferior 
maxillary region, tongue, heart, liver, kidneys, etc., to the New York 
Post-Graduate Medical College. Some time afterwards Prof. Thomas 
E. Satterthwaite, of that institution, informed me that the case was 
doubtless actinomycosis, that one of his assistants was much interested 
in the subject and had made a very careful examination of the organs 
which verified the diagnosis. 


Rabies.—It is not now necessary to dwell upon the subject of 
hydrophobia or, more properly, rabies. The ravages of rabies within 
the last few months have been so dreadful as to cause general alarm. 
If the greatly increased spread of the disease fails to put people on 
their guard, it would be worse than useless to try to impress anything 
upon them which might possibly appear in print. More than a year 
ago my attention was awakened to the subject by the number of 
rabid dogs of which I had authentic information, and by several 
cases which I was called upon to see in the earlier stages of the dis- 
ease. I briefly mentioned these facts to Mr. P. T. Quinn, Secretary 
of the State Board of Agriculture, which led to the preparation of a 
paper, entitled “‘Canine Madness in Our Midst,” which appeared in 
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the last report. Through my instrumentality a large number of dogs — 
known to have been bitten by those that were rabid, and a large 
number of suspected ones, were destroyed in Passaic and Essex counties. 
In quite a number of instances, valuable but suspected dogs were 
secured beyond the possibilty of doing injury until a sufficient time had 
elapsed to settle the question of the existence or non-existence of the 
disease. I spared no means at my command to put people on their 
guard, knowing that one need not be much of a prophet to predict 
consequences; and while some people supposed that I might be 
urging unnecessary precaution, time has shown that, if the paper in 
question was not useful in other respects, it gave at least timely 
warning. I said then: ‘“ Officials ought to have great discretionary 
power in dealing with suspected animals.” Recent developments, I 
think, have settled the fact that there ought to be such special legisla- 
tion as would enable veterinary inspectors to deal summarily with all 
real and suspected cases of rabies. Whatever the result of Pasteur’s 
experiments, few will deny the importance of prevention. I do not 
hesitate to say that if proper warning had been taken respecting the 
cases I reported last year, fewer people would now have occasion to: 
mourn the loss of their friends. 


REPORT OF DR. A. S. LEATHERMAN, CLINTON, HUNTERDON COUTNY,,. 
NEW JERSEY. 


To the State Board of Health: 


GENTLEMEN.—I have been asked for a statement or report of cases 
of contagious diseases, by Dr. E. M. Hunt, Secretary. 

August 21st, 1885, I visited Wm. H. MclIlhanney’s farm, near 
Woodfern ; found his herd of cattle afflicted with pleuro-pneumonia, 
said disease having existed for nearly two months, during which time 
they were attended by a veterinarian, but all attempts at cure proved 
a failure, and a serious one, too. We killed six cows; inoculated 
twenty-two head. 

Mr. MclIlhanney’s losses, as reported by his dairymen, were, I think, 
six cows previous to my visits. Several chronic cases that did 
not take on flesh, were afterward killed and properly buried. Mr.. 
MclIlhanney’s herd at present writing is doing well. 
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Recently he has added or purchased twenty-two head of dairy cows, 
which I immediately inoculated. 

Dr. E. M. Hunt on several occasions accompanied me in visiting 

Mcllhanney’s herd, giving me some very valuable instructions. We 
found there was trouble ahead, as Mr. McIlhanney had sold six head 
of cattle awhile before; G. C. Higgens & Brothers, near Three Bridges, 
Somerset county, were the purchasers; they resold to David Dills, 
three cows, near Centerville. These cattle were purchased in July, 
1885. Also to Isaac Hann one cow, and one cow to David Lowe, 
_ Wertsville; the remaining two, G. C. Higgens & Brothers retained. 
' The result was an outbreak of pleuro-pneumonia in G. C. Higgens & 
_ Brothers’ dairy, near Three Bridges. 
_ September 12th, 1885, I visited G. C. Higgens & Brothers’ farm. 
_ They reported one cow had died, and two well-developed cases of 
pleuro-pneumonia I ordered killed. I inoculated the balance of twelve 
head. 

September 26th. Visited G. C. Higgens & Bros.’ dairy ; found one 
cow having pleuro-pneumonia; ordered killed; balance all doing well. 
I frequently visited the affected herds, as also those which had been 
quarantined on account of serious exposure. 

I do not think any blame should be attached to Mr. McIlhanney 
or G. C. Higgins & Brothers at the time of selling. Neither party 
had any knowledge of the character of the disease. 

Mr. W. H. Mellhanney had borrowed a bull from John N. Yawger 
while his cows were affected; from Mr. McIlhanney he was taken to 
John B. Hough’s, and then returned to his owner, John N. Yawger, 
where he was kept separate, and developed pleuro-pneumonia, nearly 
three months from date of exposure. The result was this outbreak. I 
am a strong advocate of inoculation; but, in my opinion, only in in- 
fected herds should it be resorted to. All exposed herds were quar- 
antined as well as the affected ones. At the request of the Secretary I 
visited and carefully examined, in order to avoid its spread and shorten 
its existence, both the exposed and affected herds. 

August 21st, 1885. Quarantined A. K. Smith’s stable, Clinton 
borough, same having a horse glandered. Ordered horse killed, dis- 
infecting and cleansing of stables, new mangers, Wc. 

Horse purchased from Jacob Johnson, Flemington, N. J., some 
time about three months previous: Mr. Johnson having shipped 
horses from Canada. 

August 9th, 1885. Quarantined stable of Peter A. Dailey, Round 
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Valley, Hunterdon county, Mr. Dailey having a glandered horse. 
Ordered killed. The horse was also traced to Mr. Johnson’s car load 
shipped from Canada; Dailey having purchased the animal from 
Johnson. Mr. Dailey has one remaining horse. 

September 27th. Visited Jacob Kentner’s stable, examined five 
horses and found four of the animals glandered. Quarantined and 
ordered killed. 

September 29th, 1885. I visited Mr. Kentner’s horses again; Prof. 
Liantard, at the request of Messrs. Kentner and Johnson, met me and 
examined the horses. His decision proved the same as mine. 

October Ist. I killed the four diseased horses, by Mr Kentner’s 
consent, leaving one brown mare, which to all appearances is sound 
and all right. 

In all three instances the diseased animals were traced to the car 
load of horses shipped from Canada. 

December 23d, 1875. I visited John J. Hall’s herd near Clover 
Hill, Somerset county. Quarantined same. Found after examination 
one cow afflicted with pleuro-pneumonia, but in my opinion not suf- 
ficiently developed to produce virus. I again visited the herd, De- 
cember 25th; ordered cow killed, and inoculated nine head. 

I have frequently visited since; inoculations all seemed to have 
taken nicely. At present writing his cattle are doing well. 

I will say Mr. Hall pastured next to Messrs. G. C. Higgens & Bro- 
thers, on the meadows where Higgens’ herd was. 

December 21st, 1885. I visited J. W. Berkaw’s stable to examine a 
horse suspected of glanders, the same having catarrh trouble. 

January 8th, 1886. I visited Mr. Hogland’s herd, supposed to have 
pleuro-pneumonia, but found no symtoms of the disease. 

During the year 1885, I visited a herd in Warren county, reported 
as Texas fever, but failed to find any traces. J have not seen any 
Texas fever since 1883. 


REPORT OF I. W. HAWK, D.V.S., AND H. W. ROWLAND, D.V.S. 


January Ist, 1886. 
To the State Board of Health: 
In accordance with our duties as veterinary inspectors for the State 
of New Jersey, we have the honor to submit the following report of 
the work done by us from November, 1884, until the present date : 


November 5th. We visited Seacaucus, in Hudson county, and 
found pleuro-pneumonia to exist in George Harmes’ herd of cattle ; 
also, Frank Keller’s, S. Kosklowsky’s and A. Gutjahr. We put 


these herds under quarantine and reported them to the State Board of 


Health. : 

December 9th. We found pleuro-pneumonia in a herd of cattle 
near New Durham, in Hudson county. 

December 16th. We killed a cow affected with pleuro-pneumonia 
that belonged to George Harmes ; and, also, for Frank Keller, one; 
S. Kosklowsky, one; F. E. Eulitz, one, and A. Gutjahr, one. 

December 17th. We found a case of pleuro-pneumonia in Essex 
county, Newark. 

December 18th. We killed one cow affected with pleuro-pneumo- 
nia, belonging to F’. E. Eulitz, on this date. 

December 22d. ‘The case at Newark, we killed on this date, and 
put the rest in quarantine. 

December 29th. We found a case at Marion, Hudson county, 
also another near Englewood, Passaic county. See date December 
dist. 

December 30th. We found a herd affected with contagious pleuro- 
pneumonia at Guttenberg, Hudson county. We at once placed said 
herd under quarantine and reported it to the State Board. 

December 31st. We killed three cows that were affected with 
pleuro-pneumonia, for John Culla, near Marion, Hudson county. 

_ January 7th, 1885. We killed another cow for a party near the 
above mentioned. 

January 17th. We found at Marion on this date, one cow that 
had just died but a short time before and another very sick. The 
same date we killed three cows afflicted with pleuro-pneumonia at 
Guttenburg, Hudson county. | 

February 2d. We killed four cows at Guttenburg, Hudson county. 

March 20th. We killed two cows at Guttenburg, Hudson county, 
that were affected with pleuro-pneumonia. 

_ April 3d. We found pleuro-pneumonia near Hoboken; one cow 
had it very bad and soon died. We then put herd under quarantine 
and reported it to the State Board of Health. 

September 24th. We found one case of pleuro-pneumonia in a 
herd of cattle at Higgen’s Mills, Hunterdon county. 

November 10th. We found upon this date a chronic case of pleuro- 

ba 
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pneumonia in Somerset county, near Bound Brook. We soon had 
the animal placed by itself and the next day killed her. 

November 23d. We found upon this date a cow suffering along 
the road, near Bound Brook, in Somerset county, and we examined 
the animal and found it to have tuberculosis. | 

December 15th. We also found a case of tuberculosis at Linden, 
Union county. 1 

December 19th. We visited Morristown, in Morris county, and 
we found parties that were complaining of hog cholera amongst their 
swine. One party had but a short time before lost one hundred and 
seventy head, and there were some dead that we saw while there, and 
also others very near dead. | 

We also visited Warren county and found parties complaining 
about the loss of so many of their swine from this dreaded disease. 


REPORT OF W. P. SMITH, D.V.S. 


TRENTON, N. J., February Ist, 1886. 
To the State Board of Health: 


GENTLEMEN—Having heard that glanders existed in stables be- 
longing to Mr. James Murphy, October Ist, by request of Dr. E. M. 
Hunt, visited said stables; found that one horse had died, another had 
symptoms of the disease; had it isolated, and on October 17th, in 
company with Dr. Dyer, horse was condemned and destroyed. 

January 6th, 1885. Visited same stables and found another horse 
suffering from same disease; had it isolated also to await full develop- 
ments, and on the 17th of February, in company with Prof. Gads- 
den, of Philadelphia, it was condemned and destroyed. 

March 7th. Visited same stables and found another horse suffering 
from pneumonia; it died on the 8th, after having been sick some 
time previous; post-mortem in all cases revealed glanders and farey 
in different stages ; the stables having been cleansed and fumigated it 
has had the desired effect of stamping out the disease in that locality. 

July 3d. Visited stables belonging to the Delaware Coal and Ice 
Company ; found horse sufficiently developed with farcy and glanders 
to warrant being destroyed, which was done on the 8th, and stable 
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cleansed and fumigated; there has been no further trouble since from 
that source. 

November 5th. Visited a cow in Spring street, supposed to be 
_ affected with pleuro-pneumonia ; cow died while I was there ; post-mor- 
tem showed tuberculosis. | 

November 6th. Visited cow belonging to Mr. Phillips, in Ewing ; 
he had lost two some time previous ; succeeded in getting him to kill 
her ; post-mortem showed tuberculosis extending throughout internal 
organs. 

January 19th, 1886. Visited cow in Bond street, in the advanced 
stage of tuberculosis, which was destroyed by consent of the owner. 

January 20th. By order of Dr. E. M. Hunt, visited farm of Alex. 
Grey, Aqueduct Mills, near Princeton ; he had lost two cows, and has 
two more sick ; post-mortem in the case of the one that had died re- 
vealed tuberculosis ; the other two were isolated. 

I think this disease is gaining ground rapidly, and that there 
‘should be something done to prevent its progress throughout the 
country. While the State Board of Health have issued circulars on 
the subject of contagious and infectious diseases, every farmer should 
be supplied with the knowledge to care for animals when sick, so as 
not to spread any contagion or infection to other animals, and by so 
doing will aid in stamping out such diseases. 
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A HISTORY OF THE RED HOGS OF AMERICA. 
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A HISTORY OF THE RED HOGS OF AMERICA. 


BY COL. F. D. CURTIS. 


The written history of the Red Hogs of America does not extend 
beyond the meeting of the First National Swine Breeders’ Convention 
held at Indianapolis, Ind., November 20th, 1872. At this conven- 


_ tion both the Jersey Reds, of New Jersey, and the Durocs, of New 


_ York, were described as two families of red swine of similar charac- 


teristics ; the Duroc “finer in the bone and carcass than the other 


reds.” The following is the full report of the Committee on Jersey 
Reds, which was submitted to the convention, and adopted by it as 


- authority, November 20th, 1872, at Indianapolis, Ind. 


JERSEY REDS. 


Mr. Curtis, from the committee, submitted the following report on 


Jersey Red swine: 


“The positive origin of*this family of swine is unknown. They 
have been bred in portions of the State of New Jersey for upwards 
of fifty years, and with many farmers are considered to be a valuable 
variety. They are of large size, and capable of making a heavy 
growth, five hundred and six hundred pounds weight beiag common. 


- Mr. David Petit, Salem, Salem county, N. J., has known of these 


hogs for thirty years, and Mr. D. M. Brown, of Windsor, for nearly 
fifty years. They are now extensively bred in the middle and 
southern portions of New Jersey. In neighborhoods they were bred 


- quite uniform, being of a dark red color; while in other sections they 


are more sandy and often patched with white. They are probably de- 


 scended from the old importations of Berkshires, as there is no record 
of the Samworth—the rel hogs of England—ever having been 


—s' of 


brought to this country; nor is it likely, as the Samworth were not 
considered a valuable breed, and were confined to a limited breeding. 
‘The reds resemble the old Berkshires in many respects, but are much 


coarser than the improved swine of this breed. 
(167) 
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“ Characteristics.—A. good specimen of a Jersey Red should be red 
in color, with a snout of moderate length, large lop ears, small head 
in proportion to the size and length of the body. They should be 
long in the body, standing high and rangy on their legs. Bone coarse, 
hairy tail and brush, and hair coarse, inclining to bristle on the back. 
They are valuable on account of their size and strong constitution and 
capacity for growth. They are not subject to mange. 


[Signed]  “F. D. CURTIS, 


“ Chairman of Committee.” 


Neither Mr. David Petit, of Salem, N. J., nor Mr. D. M. Brown, 
of Windsor, N. J., could tell the origin of the red hogs of New 
Jersey, nor could they obtain any authentic information from any 
other source. The name Jersey Reds was undoubtedly given to these 
hogs by the late Joseph B. Lyman, about fifteen years ago. Mr. 
Lyman at that time resided in New Jersey, and was the agricultural 
editor of the New York Tribune. Previous to this period they had 
been called Red Hogsand Durocs, as this name had been given to the 
red hogs of New York many years before. Mr. Lippincott, of New 
Jersey, was the first man to advertise these hogs as Jersey Reds. For 
about a century these red hogs were crossed and recrossed with the 
different breeds of hogs in the State, and also bred back to red hogs. 
Some farmers would breed for all red, while others preferred red and 
white patched. 

In Saratoga county, New York; in Connecticut and in Vermont, 
the same type of red hogs were bred, with about the same system of 
breeding, or rather without any system or standard. Within a few 
years breeders here and there began to breed to a type of their own, 
and to work ina thoroughbred line. In 1877, the breeders of Durocs. 
in Saratoga and Washington counties, New York, met and agreed on 
a standard of characteristics, a report of which breeding, together with 
the standard adopted, was printed in the agricultural papers. This 
was the first associated standard pertaining to red hogs ever printed, 
and it is the same substantially as was afterwards adopted by this 
Association. In Connecticut, the family of red hogs resembling the 
Jersey Reds and Durocs were called Red Berkshire; and in Vermont, 
where there was a similar family, they were called Red Rocks. The 
breeders of the so-called Red Berkshire and Red Rocks have cor- 
dially united with us, and our standard has been universally accepted 
by the breeders of all the red hogs of America who are breeding in 
the line of thoroughbreds. 
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The late William M. Holmes did more than any other breeder of 
red hogs in America to improve and perfect them. Jor many years 
_ he gave a great deal of time and thought to this object, and visited 
every place where there was an old family of red hogs, and obtained 
_ their history, as far as possible, and compared their characteristics. 
_ His testimony, after the most careful and painstaking examination, 
was that the report of the Committee of the First National Swine 
_ Breeders’ Convention, herein printed, was correct. Mr. Holmes was 
_ present at the meeting of the Duroc breeders in 1877, above men- 
tioned, and wrote the standard of characteristics. 

The Duroc family of red hogs were so called by Isaac Frink, a 
prominent farmer living in the town of Milton, Saratoga county, New 
York. . The writer knew him, and once, when his guest, was invited 
out to see his hogs “up to their eyes in clover.” They were in splen- 

did order, and the owner, with becoming pride, said, pointing to 
them, “That is the way to make pork.” In the spring of 1823, Mr. 
Frink took a mare to the noted stallion Duroc, then owned by Harry 
Kelsey, in the town of Florida, Montgomery county, New York, about 
twenty-five miles away. There he saw a litter of ten red pigs, the 
production of a pair of red pigs, bought the year before by Mr. Kel- 
sey, either from Oyster Bay, Queens county, New York, or imported 
by him from England. He moved from Oyster Bay to Florida. In 
regard to the importation of the pigs the history is not authentic, 
although Mr. Kelsey told Mr. Frink that they were imported. It is 

not likely that a pair of pigs would be imported from across the ocean, 
and he undoubtedly used the term, as many do now, incorrectly, and 
simply meant brought from a distance. If they had come from a 
foreign country a name would undoubtedly have followed them, 
whereas Mr. Kelsey simply called them red pigs, and Mr. Frink 
found it necessary to give them a name, which he did, and called 

_ them Duroc in compliment to Mr. Kelsey’s famous horse. 

Mr. Frink purchased a boar pig and took it to his home in Sara- 
toga county. The services of this Duroc boar were much sought 

_ after, as the crosses were found to be very growthy, and the pork of 
excellent quality. A great many of the pigs were red and resembled 
the boar, which was long and deep in the body, with lopped ears, and 
thick and heavy in the shoulders and hams. The offspring were 
noted for their quiet disposition, as well as rapid growth. The pop- 
ularity of these crosses extended all over the country, and they were 
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sought after for breeding. When a boy, the writer remembers a 


sandy boar of this blood, owned by his father, which he esteemed — 


highly. 


Red hogs were sought for by others, and in 1830 William Ensign, of | 


Wilbur’s Basin, in the town of Stillwater, Saratoga county, N. Y., 
brought a pair of red hogs from Connecticut, and the next year he 
got a few more from th: same place. He bred them and sold them 
far and near. Saratoga county was a lively “ pork district ” in those 
days, and a great interest was taken in the breeding of hogs. The 
Frink and Ensign families of red hogs were crossed and the breed es- 
tablished. They have been bred ever since with more or less care and 
effort at keeping them thoroughbred, but no fixed type or standard 
was followed (except an individual one) until the one adopted, to 
which allusion has been made. 

Some breeders have crossed the red blood on the modern Berk- 
shires so far as to establish a family of red hogs with upright ears ; 
and others have crossed on the finer breeds of white hogs and made 
crosses of similar form with the Berkshire cross, mostly red, but with 
continual reversions to black and white markings. 

Two importations of the Samworth, the red hogs now bred in 
England, have been made by Thomas Bennet, Rossville, Ill., who im- 
ported four sows and three boars, March 7th, 1882, and William M. 
Holmes & Sons, Grinnell, Iowa, who brought over a pair, May 1st, 
i882. Mr. Bennet made some crosses of these imported hogs upon the 
American reds, but the Messrs. Holmes slaughtered theirs without 
breeding them, as they considered them too much unlike in character- 
istics, and not equal to animals of their own breeding. With the 
above exceptions there is no authentic account of any importations of 
red swine, from any country, at least for many years, except plum- 
colored in the modern Berkshires. 

When Hon. Henry Clay, of Kentucky, was in active life, he im- 
ported from Spain four red shoats. This was in 1837. Mr. Clay 
was much pleased with these red hogs and bred them on his farm at 
Ashland for a number of years. They were probably the original 
blood from which the Southern-bred Kentucky family of red hogs 
are descended. Some of these red hogs may now be found in Ken- 
tucky, changed in characteristics by continued crossing with the local 
breeds, and generally modeled after them, but, like all families of red 
hogs, retaining with remarkable tenacity the red color. Specimens of 
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these red hogs which I have seen had upright ears. Mr. Clay, it is 
stated by Hon. John R. Woods, of Albermarle county, Virginia, in a 
_ recent letter, presented some of these red hogs to a friend in Virginia. 
Traces of this blood in that State are now, however, quite limited. 
The most extensive dissemination of red swine seems to have been 
through the early importations of Berkshires, in which sandy and red 
color were conspicuous. Mr. William M. Holmes, in his researches of 
this matter, was of the opinion that about fifty years ago there was a con- 
_ siderable number of hogs with the red cast disseminated from New 
York to the adjacent country. The reversion to red is not yet bred 
out of the modern Berkshires, through whose blood it may now be 
noticed as frequently as among registered Poland-Chinas, notwith- 
standing the direct crosses of black, which have been made on that 
breed, and the turning of the ear upward. 

The Duroc-Jersey hog is the old-fashioned Berkshire, with the old- 
time qualities which made the breed so famous, All the crosses 
which have been made have not bred them out, for the old type 
seems to have been the standard all of these years, and to have been 
well understood by many breeders who kept breeding back to it. 
The breeders of the modern Berkshires have bred in a different di- 
rection, preferring greater compactness, finer bone and more fat. This 
line of breeding naturally reduces the proportion of lean meat and 
makes a more chubby pig. 

The New Jersey breeders had a fancy for large hogs and some of them 
pushed their reds to the extreme of large size, which necessitated 
large bone and largeness of body. These, of course, were essential 
_ for enormous weight. Other breeders did not follow these extremes, 
and bred their hogs after a medium standard. 

The Durocs in New York and the red hogs of Connecticut were 
formed after a medium standard, and no doubt those also of Vermont. 
At the first meeting of the present Duroc-Jersey Association the 
breeders of the different families agreed upon a common standard of 
characteristics to represent their breed. This standard is the type, as 
near as may be, of the old Berkshire. In uniting under one head, 
the breeders of Duroc-Jersey swine have followed the same course 
pursued by the breeders of different families of the Poland-China hogs, 
and with one common standard and one common object, in one asso- 

ciation, to endeavor to improve and perfect the swine of their breeding. 

For years, the New Jersey breeders have striven to produce the 
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heaviest hogs in the United States, and they have succeeded. Whole 
litters of pigs have been fattened by them, which at one and a half 
years of age have averaged, dressed, seven to eight hundred pounds; 
and, when two years old, going up to twelve and thirteen hundred. 
They have well earned the reputation of “champion breeders of big 
weights.” : . 

There is wisdom in the consolidation of the different families of red 
hogs into one. This could readily be done, as none of them, including 
the hogs bred by Mr. Clark Pettit, were entitled to be classed as 
thoroughbred, and as there was no distinctive type settled upon for 
the different families, except the Duroc, which type or standard was 
found to be so desirable that in the first convention of the breeders 
of all families of red hogs it was adopted, with only a slight change, as 
the ideal standard for the association to follow. As a proof of its 
desirableness, I am informed that the association of Jersey Red breed- 
ers, of which Mr. Pettit is the head, have also adopted it. By the 
union of the different red families, the ability to obtain new and fresh 
bloed is greatly extended; much beyond what it would be if confined 
to one family and locality. Rival antagonisms are avoided, and all 
breeders are brought into one fold to make it stronger to compete with — 
other interests; weakness is made strength. The advantages of this 
wide range of blood, to prevent in-breeding, and to extend the strength 
and perpetuity of the Duroc-Jersey hogs, can scarcely be estimated, 
when the long future is to be taken into the account. It is a substantial 
foundation for a successful and permanent industry, in which the citi- 
zens of New Jersey should feel equal pride and interest with those 
of New York and our whole country. 
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STATE AGRICULTURAL SOCIETY. 


a 


The stockholders of the State Agricultural Society held their annual 
meeting in the State House, in Trenton, on Wednesday, the 20th of 
January, 1886. A full Board of Directors and officers for the year 
was elected. The twenty-eighth annual exhibition of the society will 
be held at Waverley Park, the Society’s permanent grounds, beginning 
Monday, September 13th, to the 18th, inclusive. The entry books 
will be open one month before the exhibition, at the Society’s office, 
764 Broad street, Newark. 


CORRESPONDING SECRETARY’S REPORT. 


To the Stockholders of the State Agricultural Society : 

GENTLEMEN—It is a pleasure as well as my duty to present to you, — 
at this the annual meeting of stockholders of the State Agricultural 
Society, a brief and succinct outline of work accomplished by the 


_ Board of Directors and Executive Committee of the Society for the 


year 1885. Before entering on this part of my task, it may not be 
out of place to briefly refer to some few of the husbandman’s industries, 
the promotion and fostering of which our Society has always aimed to 
advance by practice and precept. It is not my intention to summar- 
ize in grand totals the aggregate yields and values of the same, of the 
staple crops of the nation, which run up to billions of dollars, but 


instead to look to the part our State contributes towards those, and 


call your attention to the ways and means of increasing our average 
yield of the crops grown in our State by better methods of cultivation, 
and also of the feasibility of adapting our systems and crops to our 
surroundings. It is a fact that the market prices of farm staple crops 


in the last year have averaged lower than they have for twenty-five 


years past. The causes of these low prices are traceable, but even with 
a lucid explanation of the causes it makes the Jersey farmer no hap- 
pier to know these facts, when he is compelled to sell his corn at 
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forty-five cents a bushel, his wheat at eighty, his oats at twenty-six or 
eight, and other crops at equally low figures. The year just closed 


has been unusually bad and severe on the farmers of the State, not — 


alone from low prices, but owing to the severity of the winter of 
1884, the most severe that we have had for twenty years. Winter 
crops were badly damaged. In wide sections of this State winter 
wheat, rye and barley and small fruits were winter-killed, and did 
not yield half a crop or half the usual yield of such crops. With a 
maximum yield and low prices the profits are of course lessened ; but 
when we have only half a crop and then low prices besides, the 
effects are almost disastrous. In a wide range of our State this was 
unfortunately the case in the year 1885, which year was not a pros- 
perous one for the farmers of New Jersey. In fact, farmers who 
made both ends meet at the close of this year considered themselves 
quite fortunate. But it can be said in truth that the farmers and fruit 
growers in our State are no worse off than hundreds of manufacturers, 
who have been struggling against hard times and a dull market for 
the past four years, hoping for brighter and better times, although 
their hopes as yet have not been realized. 

The beginning of the new year isa seasonable time to make good re- 
solves, turn over a new leaf, and, when once turned over, keep going 
forward. It is a well-known fact, one beyond dispute, that the 
average yields of the staple crops in our little State are far below 
what they should be, and far below what the soil is capable of yield- 
ing under an improved system of cultivation. It is pitiable indeed to 
look’ at' these figures on average yields in a State like ours, with the land 
naturally good, and with an abundance fertilizing material within easy 
distance, and these fertilizers can be bought and applied with a cer- 
tainty of producing a handsome and profitable return for the invest- 
ment. This is not a matter of conjecture or experiment, but it has 
been demonstrated hundreds of times, by our best farmers, and the 
plan has been advocated by our most reliable scientific men. It is 
the accepted doctrine of our most intelligent and enlightened scientific 
farmers. It is also the policy which this Society has always endeav- 
ored to teach, and the Society has endeavored to get our farmers to put 
into practice. The difference of the average yield of the staple crops 
in our State, given in the United States census, and those produced 
by individual growers in five and ten-acre lots, is almost appalling 
and incredible. I will cite asan instance a few of these to show the 
wide margin for improvement there still exists at this time. 
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We have before us this time and have had for the past five or six 
- years, the most conclusive proof, in the form of sworn testimony in 
. crop reports, competing for the State premiums. These erop returns 
are sent to the State Premium Committee, under affidavits countersigned 
by responsible witnesses who verify thet accuracy and truthfulness. 
These, too, are grown on plots of from one to ten acres, and come 
_ from different counties of the State, from well-known and responsible 
men. ‘The State Premium Committee have recently passed their judg- 
ment on some of these crops, and among them are J. H. Denise, of 
Freehold, of five acres of wheat; the yield per acre is given as 43,2, 
bushels per acre. John H. Binbori: five acres of rye, which yielded 
44 bushels of clean grain and 11 tons of straw. John H. Denise, five 
acres of corn, which yielded 1092 bushels of shelled corn. Henry 
_ Campbell, of Freehold, one acre of potatoes, the yield of which was 
204 barrels, or over 500 bushels to the acre. Ralph Cooper, of Pomp- 
ton, one-quarter acre of onions, 180 bushels, or at the rate of 720 
bushels to the acre. John Van Storm, one acre of grapes, 13,151 
pounds, and Henry Campbell, of Freehold, one acre of apples, the 
yield of which is 250 barrels, or over 1,000 bushels to the acre. I 
_ give these few, picked out of the number sent in to the committee, to 
show what our soil is capable of producing under proper and _intelli- 
gently directed cultivation, and further to show the difference between 
_ the average yield of the State and the returns just given. The average 
yield of corn in the State is 39 bushels, of wheat 134, and rye 18 
bushels, and potatoes under 74 bushels, and other crops equally low. 
But in the State premium crops, we have 109 bushels of corn, 44 
bushels of rye and 500 bushels of potatoes, each grown on an acre of 
measured ground in our State. It is only since the State premiums 
have been offered through this society, that these large yields have 
been widely known, and they have without doubt been the means of 
doing great good to incite rivalry, and encourage better systems of 
culture and better and more profitable returns for the labor and capital 
invested. 
The publication of these large crop returns in the annual reports of 
_ the State Board of Agriculture brings them before the best farmers of 
the State, who are likely to equal if not surpass the large yields of 
cereals, fruits and vegetables, by adopting the same systems. There 
__ is only one suggestion which I desire to make on this subject, and that 
4 is, that this year the State Premium Committee should double the 
amounts of these premiums for farm and garden crops. 
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It is an agreeable fact to record here that the Executive Committee 
chosen a year ago have acted in harmony, and with true earnestness, 
with the officers of the Society, adopting and faithfully carrying out 
such plans as in their judgment they thought would advance the best 
interests of the Society. 

Since I have been officially connected with this Society (now sixteen 
years) there has been no Executive Committee who have worked with 
more energy, harmony and earnestness for the good and welfare of the 
Society than the Executive Committee of 1885. They deserve the — 
thanks of the stockholders of this Society for the faithful performance 
of their arduous duties, given gratuitously, for the benefit of the — 
Society. I will say here what I have said in a former report, that to 
be a member of the Executive Committee means responsibility, hard 
work, care and anxiety, if the allotted duties are well done, and I 
can bear testimony that they have during the past year. In the dis- : 
charge of their duties the Committee have met many times and the — 
meetings are protracted from two to four hours each. The natural and : 
steady growth of the Society calls for more labor on the part of the 
officers and Executive Committee, and this is sure to follow when 
the affairs of the Society are managed on business principles. To 
enumerate in detail the multiplicity and great variety of work which 
comes before the Executive Committee during the year would take ~ 
more space than is usually allotted to my annual report.’ It is suffi- 
cient to say that every subject and item is as carefully considered be- _ 
fore the work is ordered as if it belonged to the business of an indi- 
vidual or private firm. To make our exhibitions a success, the first 
and most important question is to provide liberal accommodations for 
exhibitors in each department, and, secondly, and not less important, 
is that of providing liberal accommodations for visitors to the fair 
grounds. On these two features rests largely the success or failure of 
an agricultural exhibition. If we are to judge from results, as busi- 
ness men usually do, the exhibitors must have been tolerably well 
cared for by this Society for the last dozen or more years. In looking 
over the table of entries of exhibitors since 1874 to the present time 
there has been a steady and marked increase every succeeding year, 
with but two exceptions, and these two-.were only a trifle below the 
growing average. There is no reason why this increase in the entry 
department should not continue in the future as it has in the past ten 
years. 
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TABLE OF ENTRIES FROM 1874 To 1885. 


The following table gives the number of entries in each depart- 
ment, and the total number of entries each year since 1874: 


DEPARTMENT. | 1874/1875 1876/1877] |878}1879 1880| 1881 |1882!1883 1884/1885 EXHIBITS. 


| a i | | | ee | | | 


Special State.| 59] 70) 106| 106) 148) 124) 170 146) 149) 106| 155] 140 eS iat sheep and 
BPO .cesreenee 52) 98) 105} 99) 98) 149)...... 103) 126) 107; 66) 107 Speed. 

+ Departm’t A..| 107; 72) 68) 73) 76) 78) 109} 62) 75) 46)...... 74| Horses. 

“ 392| 431, 633] 715, 818| 757; 950] 963) 837| 815) 984) 972 phot swine and 

817 961. 1005}1456 1140|1763}1697| 1492 1467 1913/1998 2027| Farm products. 

548 701) 705|1416| 946] 702/1122| 1091 1021;1182/1269 1113) Ladies’ needle-work, ete. 

164) 182; 233) 256) 291) 415) 540} 793, 821! 477| 639] 729|\Canned goods, honey, ete. 

32| 154' 139] 207| 192] 263] 275} 232| 207] 338] 219° 321/Farm machines, tools, ete. 

72 16; 40) 47) 28) 49) 50} 50] 57] 83) 94/Carriages, wagons, ete. 


| Household furniture, 
\o 52, 86] 37/...... 211| 20412 86 64) 52) 57) 8 


~ 


woolen goods. 
01 83} 85} 112; 102)Manufactured goods. 
97/ 114 115) 136!) 214! 142) 177) 188, 255] 300} 219) 355/Fine arts, etc. 
81 ul 88} 140, 159} 15) 34) 72] 77] 35| 60 49\Sanitary appliances. 
coc ‘clio. tcl sced86|jopeacl |BSeRBGl Be soc Peers aeeanees 16) 24! 37| Dairy goods. 


_ Total......... . 2447'3004 3249. 4681'4129 4687 4687) 5491 5394 4967 5579 9/5885 6184 
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LIST OF LIVE STOCK ENTRIES. 


HERDS. 
B® AYTshires.,..0s-004.0...2 Holsteins... ace: Short Higrias is icae 
GilerOse ys fosiee.c-0./5-.1 OMB EYS i icbihnssnveccsdstO Gradessiiec.. tis eed 


SPRINT OP TIOTOS.......<.<.c0c0s-00000010 Number of animals in herds........80 


SINGLE ANIMALS. 


State Classes, Society Classes. 
myrahires.., .....-. Bulls, 3 Cows, 6 Ayrshires...........Bulls, 14 Cows, 20 
® Holsteins....,.... mT O * 8 EPOlstei As: .1.5.6-2: eS 7 ff nae 
Guernseys.. ....... pre. é - Guernseys........ Hall ee aS se 6 
BUCTHOVE. cust... “ 9 PaeOG? » NOrseye siiik.eree hk eno 
Meeeraaries.s 2 “ © 4 Short Horns...... °°. 3 ‘ 9 
oe pct | ke Grades: ccagennthinei War wine Edt 
3 SS a a ES Phersior ae ca.cce-eavn 1 - 4. 
; = a SOMESE ayeccrads PIO ee ONS ay 
Epi eas ecscctacs. 19 42 — —— 
Totalesgwcne..itatc Pega) 128 


Number of animals shown in State and Society classes...... eee eae 325 
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SHEEP. 
State Classes. Society Classes.. 
Cotswolds ........ Ewes, 3 Rams, 2 Cotswolds......... Ewes, 24 Rams, 9 
eicesters ..c. ke 6 S 2 Leicesters cee ee ia 6 
Hampshires ...... f* 6 Ey 2 Hampshires i,.00% 86 Ea 
Oxforddowns.... “ 6 % 2 Oxforddowns.... 9 44 6 
Merinoes ......... 5 3 . 2 Merinoes ......... sy 9 A 3 
Shropshires ...... a aS 1 Shropshires...... la i 8 
Southdowns...... sy 9 a 3 Southdowns...... Sod aaa dane BS: 
— — Lincolns.. 20k ae ae Diehiee a 
Totalstie. kaka 30 14 -— — 
Totals 28 132 59 
POtal sisiedicersor.ene asp oos'eincined one eied vlc ciet b sma 4 silen > ol Ve cue Rk gma a rr 238 
SWINE 
State Classes. Society Classes. 

Chester Whites .. .......00000 Boars, 1 Chester Whites..Boars, 7 Sows, 11 
PSOE SIITES Hees cescte cease cue vi 2 Berkshires .... .. th 5 ‘a 3 
ASS OP cs tanec ses eee acta ae seer 2 EisseX vs. vee Sater 4 x 3 
Jersey Reds..icicc. cosa: citaia i 3 Jersey Reds...... . 3 ees 
Poltiad= Chinas 2.2% cs sadecse sn 4 3 Poland-China.... “ 4 i 8 
MOP KSIITES cosecescrueccecccsse: a 3 Yorkshirestsesegen ee 3 e 9 
SA oy 1 ER a Rae ei. 14 Total sic. tadacaeeeae 23 41 

Total number of sheep and swine entered for State and Society 
PLeEMIUMAG, ... ioe Pondenes evevcegeschcpsie enue sine os doa ttee 316 


These figures, taken from our entry books, speak more forcibly than 
words of the growth and growing popularity of our Society. They 
also show the necessity, from a business standpoint, of making per- 
manent improvements to meet the increase in exhibits in nearly all of 
the departments. It is to be hoped that the incoming Board of 
Directors will carry out the intentions of the retiring board, that is, 
to extend and improve the grand stand ; build more new cattle sheds 
on the grounds from year to year, as necessity dictates their need ; 
erect a light and spacious shed to exhibit steel tools and implements ; 
build an extension to the poultry house; and, what is still of the 
greatest importance, and an absolute necessity, the construction of 
commodious water-closets in different parts of the grounds. In my 
last year’s report I urged that an effort be made to get horse rail com- 
munication from. Newark to the fair grounds. I again bring this 
matter before your attention, and in doing so feel that if we had such 
communication, the grounds would be in constant demand during the 
summer months, bringing in a steady and large revenue every year. 
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It is a matter well worth your consideration. These are a few of the 
most noticeable improvements or additions which are needed in and 


about the fair grounds at Waverley, to keep pace with present demand 


for more and better accommodations for exhibitors and visitors. 
The proposition to construct a large building for a “bench show ” 
was before the Executive Committee for two months last summer, and, 


_ after mature deliberation, the Committee was unanimous not to erect 
a building, which would cost not less than $8,000, without submitting 


| _ the question to the stockholders. The State Kennel Club were 


willing to enter into an agreement to hold a dog show for five con- 
secutive years, and give the Society forty per cent. of their admission 
fees, and the Kennel Club to be responsible for all the running 
expenses. This proposition, I understand, is still open for acceptance 
or rejection. 

As the President has informed you in his address, the fair of 1885 
was a success. ‘The weather was perfect from the beginning to the 
end. The exhibits were equal if not superior in quality, and larger 
in number, than any other exhibition held by this Society, and the 
attendance of visitors was above the average in numbers. The suc- 
cess of the exhibition financially you have in the Treasurer’s report, 
both in receipts and disbursements, which tells the tale in full. A 
part of these disbursements is a dividend of six per cent., ordered 
paid by the directors, at their meeting in Newark, in October last, of 
which fact you had substantial evidence some two months ago in the 
form of the Treasurer’s check for the respective amounts due you on 
the stock of this Society which you own. 

Before closing this brief outline of the work accomplished by this 
Society the past year, I desire to add a word which I feel you will 
all indorse. It makes no difference whether we are stockholders or 
members of this Society or not; we are Jerseymen, proud of our little 
State and her past history, and as Jerseymen we are one and all 
anxious to further and foster her interests and add by this means to 
her peace, welfare and prosperity. Our mission as good citizens 
should be to enlighten and elevate her agricultural industries, advance 
and increase her material wealth, and the number of her quiet, peace- 
ful, happy and prosperous homes. By aiding in this noble work we 
are only performing the duties of loyal and true citizens of the State 


of New Jersey. 


ae ‘PoE GPE IN 
TRENTON, January 20th, 1886. Corresponding Secretary. 
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TREASURER’S REPORT FOR YEAR 1885. 
ELIZABETH, N. J., January 14th, 1886. 


WiiuiaM A. CLARK, Treasurer, 


In account with New Jersey State AGRICULTURAL SOCIETY, 
from January Ist, 1885, to January Ist, 1886. 


RECEIPTS. 


GENERAL ACCOUNT. 


@ash on hand Janiary Wst:1885)0.0.5. 1 s.c ee $928 57 
“ from Mutual Driving Association......... oases Satie 600 00 
<8 \ Waverley Driving. “Association 2. ......cssc 500 00 

Peo Gl) Stal] Rents. ..ccescsecearcteecseeeet ores tee te ane aaa 107 50 
een Risa tes of Py pmes\ tees sstdaue weet ec eee rere 77 00 
«William M. Force, Recording Sscatciaen sSiaiee 30 00 
ao) N.Y. and LB; R. R.,Account of Fairies. 80 
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FAIR ACCOUNT. 


Cash from Gate AAMissionS............0cesesceses Casinos arenes $9,861 58 
eels Grand ‘Stand ists atid ise eas secaas coe Cee oo, QLD: OO 
a \ Spectals Privileges cicss.seccien sacs awe steal e 1,810 00 
nie gs 2 SLA GPO Se a. ct: uM ae oy. anne Seat eae eee en 4,286 00 
Railroad Admissions.....ic0si0.. 0a Ce 
Go niit'y.- Speed in tries. jciwiywnaliste einai i de 1,977 50 
aes, Oe) pe ROS TAMA DIG, o, 02. 5s ab ease aes eee 125 00 
et Stall Rentexciccewatec. fas See uescaney Pe 25 00 
7. .) Society: TOMtries. Goo ia cccs sien tecnioae tare ae cet an eee 578 30 
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$29,173 78 


DISBURSEMENTS. 
GROUND ACCOUNT. 
OAV) 01h Cot gel oT) an ct camara emer erapen megan on ge iy SH c Sehsuaseiee $96 51 
‘< . Tools and Implements........... Bee Sees nore ef Ns. 149 17 
fo Overseer of ‘Grounds. iis... 40: ta iti eae en 541 71 
sl) Help:to Overseeres te: (bea: eaneoiten eraeeees Pete 134 62 
f- Btable, AcCCouiat.2ice, sdewed oils tays Mone sencsuieessnessiaes 78 98 
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GENERAL ACCOUNT. 


Cash ‘for Account E'air 1SS45 ces ey a enced tek aes ated eee $65 44 
OF ve Cit eet Garay yg! vas es ee ee oe Sook uaa 75 00 
" INCOSE vo ccs veihoss ulceun dee shame rae ere ea emda 60 00 
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MPNMINTUE TOG. 250.0005: .00coac0sscecessccccecceeceseceocooeese $79 98 
MGS uN tsvacvcsesscecncececcessssescone cee eeaate 264 00 
“Premium, Mutual Benefit ec! Sete 75 10 
eemememerer Ss Office Hxpense .,........c..cesseeveeen 88 42 
t emmeenrouary § OfICG EXXpense...............00: ssssevess 834 27 
%, MMMM) MDITITIOT.....c,ccceccvarecscscecces sovecsecese 188 25 
‘ ec cus Gs vassus cece cessacs cas: soovesscrevececess 2,000 00 
Paeeeetesociation Membership................0000 56 00 
; EE 25 00 
IMPROVEMENT ACCOUNT. 
Cash for New - Buildings, NO aa $381 00 
‘” “Labor and Materials for Repairs to Buildings 772 74 
RM INOIVER IIT, 5.0 5.cc00scecsonsccbesesccees seoencanees 70 00 
, FAIR ACCOUNT. 
= Oash for Help and Expenses................s:0000006 repaints $437 20 
, eeeeeapaies Bought for Fair............-..ccc0c...0s _ 212 55 
«Judges, Superintendents and Help......... eas 1,319 00 
DE TGIEN oo ccs. s <p cocc cc scesscsee cone conveenesces 651 05 
q « Printing, Stationery and Tickets...............00 366 80 
j STN Sriaocs oy svecccncovecsecccesscesecersansasconece 182 81 
EMEP MUTE TUAITINNCNL..........0..2..000pscceeesreseeee 168 00 
7 Ee 331 85 
ee aya some as ced ness cocceeseacconenssesesees 116 00 
‘ NEMEC COUNG . 5. cccacece.ccsccsccscssecece 2 BE ad Se 200 00 
‘4 epee eG VW ALCHINEN...............0c0.scecersovceess 307 V0 
_ +“ Recording Secretary’s Fair Expenses............ 87 28 
' “«  Treasurer’s Office, Ticket and Gate Expenses 376 48 
1 PREMIUM ACCOUNT. 
GC ETETIINIMS 2. ...00i-cc0ssscccescoest once: coneenee $3,960 00 
i ccc rencenacocecseevascrascnesceseeosis 776 00 
¥ “ ees Aina! sccss cove savctepaciseaes 2,677 75 
; I hc cccecetecnccee ssvees- ae oe 816 00 
“ oe cos Sedeue! closcussenvedls 293 50 
<i I ia rastaccsesiacnseens ossvsspesesinescsie 110 50 
“ coi. so caclthaosesessesearecies 356 00 
“ os scaacenedsecase-sonetssots 215 00 
a hc. ancesse “cha ee ee Te Are 54 00 
“ Diplomas, Medals, &C...........ssesssseeerseesereeees 249 00 
State Premiums 1884...........c0-cesesssesceseceoueee 445 00 
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DIVIDEND ACCOUNT. repays 
Cash for Account Dividends; 1883..--.2-s.:,sceneeeeeeeeee ay $5 00 
- . LBB 4. c.ic5 on cedure cakes 56 00 
« ‘ « 1885.36). 5,408 00 
a $5,464 00 — 
$25,704 75 
Balances, ci. inc nsescecusrpsnee sdavdeeag Son weeta heme 3,469 038 — 
$29,173 78 
WILLIAM A. CLARK, 
Treasurer. 
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ee CT 0s Ane eee Cumberland county. 
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STATE HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY. 
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The State Horticultural Society held its eleventh annual meeting 
in the Assembly Chamber of the State House, at Trenton, December 
29th, 1885. The meeting was called to order a few minutes after 10 
o’clock by President Baker, who stated that we again assembled in 
this city by invitation of the Mercer County Board of Agriculture. 

’ Ex-President Ward, of Essex, arose and said Mr. Ege, the Presi- 
dent of the Mercer County Board of Agriculture, was present, and he 
would call on that gentleman for a few remarks. 


Mr. Ege responded with the following words of welcome: 


Mr. PRESIDENT AND MEMBERS OF THE NEW JERSEY STATE 
HorTIcULTURAL SociETY—To those of us who are deeply interested 
in the science of horticulture .it is exceedingly gratifying to know 
that your meeting in this place one year ago was attended with so . 
much encouragement, and was such a decided success that you have 
honored us with another visit, and, in behalf of the Mercer County 
Board of Agriculture, it again becomes my privilege to extend to you 
_a cordial welcome, and pledging you our hearty co-operation in every 
effort put forth to promote and advance the interests of your Society, 
and in so doing let me assure you that I not only echo the sentiments 
of the members of our organization, but of all those interested in 
horticulture who were so fortunate as to attend the interesting and 
instructive meeting of last year. 

The science of horticulture is making more rapid advancement 
than any other branch of the farmer’s calling, and he must be wide 
awake indeed who would keep pace with its progress. Very many of 
the old methods are being discarded and cast aside and new theories 
advanced and supported by those who stand in the front rank among 
our most successful fruit growers, and it is a fact worthy of more than 
a passing notice that there is no branch of our calling which will 
awaken so much enthusiasm and such intense interest as that which 
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“has called us together on this occasion, It must be admitted tha 
there is also a rapid development and advancement in other depart-— 
ments of our agriculture: such as the improvement of our breeds of | 
useful animals, and a more thorough and intelligent cultivation of the — 
cereals; but these do not interest the progressive New Jersey farmer 
as much as formerly, for he feels that in order to avoid competition 
with the vast stock-raising and grain-producing States of the great 
West he will be soon compelled to abandon the production of bread — 
and meat as profitable sources of income, and turn his attention to the — 
cultivation of those products which from their perishable nature can- 
not be shipped long distances with profit. 

We have in our county all the natural advantages favorable to such — 
productions, and the exhibition of fruits and vegetables at the fair — 
held by our Board last fall compared favorably, both as to quality 
and quantity, with any exhibition of the kind held in the State, and — 
I have no doubt that its success was largely the result of the shaking | 
up of the dry bones which was received through the meeting of your — 
Society here last winter. And now, sir, in closing, let me say that we 
sincerely hope that at this meeting you will give us another such a 
shaking up that next year we may be able to report still greater 
achievements as the result of efforts put forth by this Society to 
awaken and stimulate an increased interest in this, the most profitable 
branch of our husbandry. 


Ss = 


To this President Baker responded as follows: 


GENTLEMEN OF THE MERCER County BoAaRD OF AGRICUL- 
TURE—Allow me, in behalf of this Society, as its presiding officer, to 
thank you for your kindly welcome to this, the capital of our State, 
the second time. It is exceedingly gratifying to us, as borticultural — 
workers, that our efforts are not fruitless, and that the short time 
spent with you during our last annual meeting proved sufficiently 
interesting and profitable that you have allowed us again to renew 
and strengthen our brotherly relations, and as well our minds and 
purposes, through your and our experiences of the past year. 

A society like ours needs a reason and a purpose for its existence. 

In the one case we have sufficient reason in the circumstances 
surrounding us—a soil adapted to fruits and vegetables of all kinds, 
and markets at our very doors sufficient to consume all we have to 
offer. 
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Only a few years since gardening was unknown to the greater part 
of our State ; Newark gardens supplying New York, and the gardens 
in the neck of Pennsylvania furnishing Philadelphia. 

The rapid strides and outgrowth a horticulture in our State has 
‘been unprecedented, and to-day finds thousands of acres devoted to its 
culture, and even towns, which owe their prosperity and existence 
_ entirely to horticulture, have sprung up in almost barren wastes. 
While such encouragements meet our efforts, is it not sufficient 
_ reason that we should purpose to pursue our course, and combine to 
fight against our numerous insect enemies, fungi and the general 
ignorance of the cultivation and proper management of our orchards 
_ and gardens? 

_ We have kindred societies in many sister States who are fast finding 
7 out the cause and effect, the remedies and methods of applying them, 
_ for our numerous pests, also the wants and application of proper 
elements to fertility. Unless we combine our efforts, close up our 
ranks and advance in one solid column, our reasons for this Society 
will be gone, our purposes trampled under foot, and our future 
income cut: off by our insect enemies and our more enterprising 
_ neighbors. 
Therefore, allow me to urge every one present, who has a tree, 
shrub, vine or plant, which he cultivates, to join us in our efforts and 
: add his mite of experience, knowledge and observation, during the 
past season, to the general fund of this meeting. 


The Secretary announced the credentials of the following Delegates 


as correct : 
4 I. W. Nicholson, Haddon Grange, Patrons of Husbandry. 
; Geo. T. Haines, : 

Joseph O. Cuthbert, “ <i s 
John 8. Collins, Moorestown “ ee 
: D. A. Vandevere, Monmouth Grange, gi: of Husbandry. 
i David C. Rulon, Crosswicks cy : 
Edwin Satterthwaite, Crosswicks pienee: Falons of Husbandry. 
Alice A. Satterthwaite,  “ i 
Joseph Hendrickson, 4 - = 
Abbie 8S. Peddridkvan, - 4 : s! 
Elizabeth A. Rogers, WN s i a 


A cordial welcome was extended to them, and it was hoped that 
they would feel at home and participate in the proceedings. 
‘ 13 
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Next in order came the reports of the Recording Secretary, Treas- 


urer and Standing Fruit Committee. 
Messrs. John Wilcox, of Vineland, and Thomas: J. Beans, of 
Moorestown, followed with papers on 


FRUIT CULTURE—HAVE WE ATTAINED THE GREATEST PERFEC- 
TION IN FRUIT CULTURE ? 


Which led to the following discussion : 

The Secretary took exception to the statement “that the poor could 
not supply their families with an abundance of fruit at current 
prices.” 

Mr. Idell.—Nothing can be bought in New York markets cheaper 
than our native fruits. None so poor but he can eat fruit to his 
heart’s content. There is a class of people constantly finding fault. 
with price of food products who can spend their money freely for 
beer and whiskey without a word of complaint. This is the class 
who find the most fault in New York. 

Mr. Wilcox.—The statements of the two gentlemen are’ quite cor- 
rect, regarding the fact that fruit and all articles of subsistence are 
exceedingly low. What produces these articles? Labor, of course ; 
and the labor that produced them must have been poorly paid. 

The Secretary.—Not necessarily so. 

Mr. Wilcox.— You must understand that a laborer getting a dollar 
a day must first provide his family with the necessaries of life before 
he can indulge in luxuries. Many laborers are intemperate ; and I 
don’t know but they have as good a right to be so as have the wealthy. 
But this proves nothing. 

Mr. Quinn hoped the discussion would have taken a different turn, 
that we might consider the question whether we had arrived at 
perfection in fruit culture. He did not consider that we had made 
much progress in twenty-five years. He did not know of a good 
pear, except Clapp’s Favorite, which had been introduced within that 
time, and no strawberry that had superseded the Wilson. We had 
advanced in methods of culture and in amount of production, if that 
could be called perfection. He saw hundreds of quarts of straw- 
berries sold the past season at six cents a quart, and one would 
suppose the poor could indulge freely. The same is true of all other 
native fruits, and their cost should not prevent any one from indulg- 
ing to his heart’s content. 
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The Secretary asked if the speaker had not forgotten Dana’s 

Jovey pear? 

‘Mr. Quinn thought Dana’s Hovey was introduced more than 
wenty years ago. ‘There were now thousands of crates of fruit sold 

where there were fifty sold twenty years ago. 

_ The Secretary.— True ; and thousands more mouths to eat them. 

_ Mr. Ward.—Aside from Mr. Quinn’s suggestion, in regard to new 

varieties, there is another point we should think of. If we say we 

have reached perfection in theory we certainly have not in practice, as 

regards quality of our fruits. The strife has been to see how much 

fruit could be thrown on our markets, from extension of orchards and 

gardens. One thing to which we may attribute the low price of fruit 

is that a large proportion of it ‘is comparatively worthless, or of 
inferior quality. This comes from carelessness and lack of proper 

attention on the part of the producer. If we were to produce half 

the quantity and improve the quality it would bring more remuner- 

ative prices. ‘The apparent low price of poor fruit has a depressing 

effect on the sale of a really good article. 

Mr. DeCou said we would all agree that it was better and more 
profitable to produce small crops of good fruit than large crops of 
inferior, but, with all our best efforts, the latter resulted ofttimes from 
eontingencies beyond our control. The aim of the cultivator was 
pood fruit. ‘The result of his efforts was often the reverse of that 
4im, from causes unavoidable. 

_ President Baker said the tendency is to attempt too much. If he 
shanced to succeed with a small bed of strawberries, a neighbor 
yould try to outdo him by planting too many, often losing by the op- 
eration. Often a lack of attention to the details causes loss. His 
Own strawberries averaged ten to twelve cents per quart during the 
season ; some brought twenty-five to thirty-two cents a quart. They 
were fine fruit, and put up and placed in market in good shape. 
_ Mr. Hale was surprised at the silence with which Mr. Quinn’s re- 
marks were received. Are we to let it go out that no new fruits of 
falue have been added to our lists during the past twenty years, ex- 
‘eept the pears mentioned? What of the Cuthbert raspberry ? the 
Worden, Brighton and Niagara grapes? the Sharpless, Manchester 
‘and Jewell strawberries ? Are these and others not to be considered as 
ew fruits of value produced in that time ? 
Mr. Beans cited the fruit shown at a recent Moorestown fair, as 
‘showing a marked improvement over that exhibited a few years ago. 
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Mr. Quinn reiterated his belief that we had no strawberries to 
supersede the Wilson and Downing ; the former for long carriage, the 
latter for near-by markets. In the Southern States one hundred 
acres of the Wilson are planted to one-half an acre of any other} 
kind. a 

Mr. DeCou remarked that it was not due to any lack of effort to) 
bring out new varieties, which are tried, found wanting and passed) 
by. It only shows how difficult it is to improve on the established) 
varieties. | 

Mr. J. M. White, of New Brunswick, N. J.; E. P. Tomlinson, of 
Rosemont, N. J., and David Baird, of Manalapan, N. J., followed) 
with papers on the important subject of 


PEACH CULTURE AND THE YELLOWS. 


The following is a synopsis of the points covered: The peach is) 
regarded and as generally managed is short-lived, though trees have 
been known to thrive to the age of fifty or one hundred years in) 
some favored locations, and they would in others but for the yellows. 

This is now generally acknowledged to be a fungus, is contagious, 
can be propagated from seed by budding, or even inoculated by the 
knife in pruning ; seems to disappear in dry seasons and reappear in 
wet ones, as though excessive moisture might be an agent in spread-| 
ing or communicating the disease. According to Professor Taylor; 
microscopist, “contact with water will dissolve parisitic fungi without) 
destroying the spores.” If so, it is evident the action of rain will 
tend to diffuse the spores over the body and roots of the tree. Solu-) 
tions of sulphuric acid and alkilies, he adds, will destroy them. 

Treatment should be mostly preventive. Plant healthy trees, from) 
healthy seed gathered from sections where the disease is unknown ; 
use buds from healthy stock, and plant on ground not before set tc 
peaches. LEradicate, root and branch, on first appearance, every tree 
showing sign of disease, and apply alkilies to neutralize or destroy 
the fungus. A law should compel careless growers to pull out and 
destroy their diseased trees on the same principle that we have laws) 
to prevent the spreading of noxious insects. Experiment stations 
should make a study of the disease to find, if possible, a remedy and 
ascertain the best fertilizers to keep the trees vigorous. In oney 
instance last summer an application of nitrate of soda to an old, 
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xhausted tree caused it to take on a dark-green, vigorous appearance, 
which it held through the season, in striking contrast with its starved 
n eighbors. 

The most successful growers use potash in some form or in combi- 
nation with phosphoric acid. Some depend almost entirely on bone- 
dust alone. A few succeed fairly well with stable manure. Muriate 
of potash and fine bone, or boneblack, in the proportion of two to 
hree, and four to six pounds to the tree, can be safely recommended. 
One used kainit with ground bone in preference to muriate of potash, 
as in every ton of the former he probably got eighty pounds of sul- 
‘phate of magnesia and two hundred pounds chloride of magnesia and 
about forty-five pounds chloride sodium, which he considers destruc- 
tive to fungus growth. Most of the orchards in his vicinity have 
also been well limed. Powdered sulphur was said to be a specific for 
yellows if applied to the roots of the trees. 

_ Ravages of the borer, undrained and insufficiently fertilized soil, 
contribute to unhealthy conditions of the peach often mistaken for 
yellows. One skeptic did not believe in the yellows theory; if some 
‘one would supply him some pure pedigree seed thoroughly contami- 
nated with yellows he would agree to grow healthy trees three to four 
feet high the first year. Keep out the borers ; thin the fruit when over- 
loaded—this often doubles the market value of the crop besides keep- 
ing the trees vigorous, as shy bearers live longer and attain greater 
size. Give good cultivation and sufficient fertilizers to keep the tree 
in healthy growth. In congenial soil trees properly treated will con- 
tinue in bearing ten to thirty years, and more than pay cost of land 
each bearing year; even a partial crop will sometimes prove more 
profitable than a full one. 

_ Although Downing catalogues nearly five hundred varieties, the 
best and most popular now in general cultivation are of New Jersey 
origin. Among them are Troth’s Early, Mt. Rose, Reeves’ Favorite, 
Stump, Crawford’s Early and Late, Fox’s Seedling, Smock and Key- 
port White. These are standard sorts in every dallenuiow ripening in 
‘succession and giving a continuous supply of fruit almost from 
earliest to latest. The discussion tended to the impression that of all 
the early peaches introduced of late years there has been no improve- 
ment on the Alexander and Amsden, and of the large late red ones 
ripening in October, after sifting them out they had not essentially 
differed from Crawford’s Late, the difference being due to peculiar 
location or surroundings. 
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Our location, between New York and Philadelphia, with our own 
cities and towns, besides the vast multitudes that throng our coast in 
August and September, making our ocean front one continuous city 
from Sandy Hook to Cape May, gives a home market and enables us 
to place our fruit on sale in that perfection of color and flavor only 
attained by fully maturing on the tree. In that condition no other 
fruit equals it, and no wonder none will compete with it. The crop 
in New Jersey will be found, taking a number of years in succession, 
greater than in localities further south, and the profits largely in our 
favor. Much of the thrift and improvement in New Jersey is due to 
the income from this fruit. Said one to me: “That orchard paid for 
my farm.” Another: “The net receipt in two years from 1,800 
trees was $2,900.” ‘The Assessor of our town says: “TI find those: 
parties who are growing peaches are reducing their liabilities.” 

One large grower stated last summer that he received $10,000 per 
week for his shipments, and another obtained $1.15 to $1.30 per 
basket from his wagon at the depot for one variety from trees thirty 
years old. ‘These growers, especially the last, must have followed the 
injunction to “ Dress the garden and keep it.” How do these results 
compare with those from other fruits? In case of the pear we con- 
stantly hear of failures in loss of trees. The pear market seems to 
be fully supplied and the last year at lower prices than ever. One’ 
had been attempting to grow apples, peaches and pears, together with 
small fruits, and submitted as the result of his thirty years’ observa-' 
tions and experience that there is more profit to be derived from care-. 
ful and judicious cultivation of the peach than from any other fruit 
on the list. | 

Prof. Arthur.—I am exceedingly interested in the question of Peach. 
Yellows, especially as to the cause of the disease. I have not had wide: 
experience, but from the examinations I have made of trees, said to’ 
have the yellows, I have drawn some conclusions. 

First. It seems to me quite reasonable to suppose that we have to. 
do with a genuine disease. I do not refer to those cases where the 
trees have made a sickly growth and the leaves are yellow from reasons 
that may be readily assigned, such as want of proper fertilizing, drain- 
age, soil, or care, or from insects or fungi that can be seen with the 
naked eye. I do not think any of thes2 things cause the genuine 
yellows, but am inclined to think that it is due to something aside 
from all these. If it is a contagious disease it surely is not caused by 
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of these things. I have rained specimens which I have no 
doubt were cases of genuine yellows, if there is such a specific disease. 
I am interested in pear blight, and for that reason I am interested 
in this question. They are often coupled together, though I consider 
them very different diseases. I do not think they are any more closely 
_ related than consumption and small-pox, for instance. In pear blight 
- it is easy to discover the bacteria, which we know are the cause of the 
_ disease ; any one can see them in the mass with the naked eye, as I 
_ will explain later. The same appearances as to bacteria cannot be 
obtained with the peach yellows. Careful examination of trees af- 
fected by this disease reveals no bacteria in quantity; I do not say 
_ bacteria may not cause the disease, but there is no such abundance of 
_ them as in pear blight. If they occur in the yellows it will require 
_ special manipulation to demonstrate them as it does in consumption ; 
they certainly are not abundant and easily found. 
Mr. Augur, of Connecticut.—I do not live in a peach-growing 
_ State, but there are several enterprises of this kind in Connecticut of 
_ considerable magnitude. This fruit is unrivaled in excellence and 
_ beauty, and we are all interested in the health of the trees. A few 
years ago I noticed in Delaware they were comparatively free from 
_ the yellows, more so than in any other locality, though they claim 
not to have the disease in the South at all, but I found some well- 
marked cases in Tennessee, and I have more doubt about getting 
healthy seed from there than I had before. 
_ I do not think the cause or remedy for this disease is well under- 
_ stood. Some say the cause is starvation. There are circumstances 
which seem to develop a yellow color of the leaf when there is no 
_ specific disease aside from neglect, yet I think there is a disease which 
is malignant and very destructive to peach orchards. What shall we 
_ do about it? I do not feel that I can instruct you on that point, but 
_ Thave thought that in the first place, we ought to be very careful to 
_ avoid seed that is contaminated, for I think the disease is hereditary. 
~ When we get a package of seed, half of which has come from trees 
having the yellows, we shall get the disease, as well as through the 
buds from affected trees. Suppose we have healthy trees from healthy 
_ sources, how shall we escape the disease? I noticed in Delaware a 
very general use of lime. All the planters recommended its use. I 
_ asked one of them the object of using it, and he said to sweeten the 
land. Not a very scientific answer, it is true, but there may have 
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been a good deal of truth in it after all. We use alkali to sweeten — 
dough, and I am inclined to think the sanitary influence of lime ¢ on 
the soil is more than we have usually estimated. 

I think it is a valuable application, though I do not claim it as a 
specific for this disease of peaches. Potash, kainit, salt, &c., I am in- 
clined to think well of. Yet if a tree is badly diseased I doubt if any 
of these would cure it. I think the tree should be destroyed. I think 
the greatest safeguard is to avoid getting the disease. An ounce of 
prevention is better than a pound of cure in this case. We should 
be very careful to get the seed from healthy trees and from a healthy 
locality. 

I would not depend on any locality being free from the disease. 
We should know the orchards and trees we get our seed from. I con- 

_ sider the Smock desirable for seed, if the trees are healthy. I know 
some trees now that are 40 years old. I think fertilizers and condi- 
tion of the soil have much to do with the health of the trees. 

One of the most successful breeders of cattle in Connecticut lays 
great stress on the matter of feeding. He feeds the new-born calf 
regularly, judiciously and systematically from first to last I think 
this rule should apply to the vegetable kingdon. We have missed 
our peach crop in Connecticut for two years, it being destroyed by 
severe cold or by warm weather in winter, and we need more hardy 
varieties, or those that will resist more cold, or the great variations of 
our climate. 

Mr. Ward proposed that the discussion close and we proceed to an- 
other subject. 


WHAT PEARS TO PLANT FOR PROFIT IN NEW JERSEY. 


Mr. Parry read a long paper on this question, detailing his ex- — 
perience for forty years, with a large number of varieties. He dwelt 
at length on the immense popularity of the Kieffer pear, and reiter- 
ated his oft-repeated caution to beware of the poisonous effects of 
quince sap, &c. He gave a list of thirty varieties which he would 
recommend for the amateur, and said it was a good plan for a begin- 
ner to consult his neighbors and ascertain what varieties did best in 
his neighborhood. 

If he were to select three as being the most delicious pears to eat, he 
would name Bell Lucrative, Seckel and Lawrence. For market they — 
were not attractive enough in appearance to bring high prices. Size 
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-and beauty are the two essential points to make fruit sell well. It must 
| please the eye, or purchasers will not buy. 
The three most desirable pears to plant in New Jersey for profit— 
having regard to all the circumstances that enter into the combination 
| necessary to profit, viz., location, soil and climate, health, vigor, pro- 
' ductiveness, early and regular bearing—from his present knowledge 
and limited experience, he would recommend Lawson, Bartlett and 
Kieffer. 
_ Mr. Caywood.—The idea set forth in the paper that pear wood be- 
' came diseased from growing on quince is new to me, and I have been 
_ engaged in horticulture for the past fifty years. Our best authors 
have always said that quince does not injure pear wood. I do not 
wish to take exception to Mr. Parry’s position, but I have propagated 
_ pear on quince all my life, and I do not think his statement is true. 
Mr. Quinn.—I think we should express our individual opinions on 
this matter. I have devoted some years to pear culture, and consider 
_ the first requisite in this State is to plant standards. I should pur- 
_ chase standards in preference to getting dwarfs for nothing. The soil 
_ is important. It should be fairly rich, capable of producing 150 
_ bushels of potatoes per acre. The best kinds, in his judgment, were 
_ Bartlett, Clairgeau and D’Anjou. He had not changed his opinion of 
_ the Kieffer, formed five years ago. It was a pear of inferior quality, 
_ and in ten years it will be necessary to present a chromo with every 
_ tree sold. ‘They are all we could ask for in size, beauty, or color, but 
_ in eating one with my eyes shut I could not tell whether it was a pear 
- ora potato. 
_ Mr. Wilcox had eaten them when they were no better than a tur- 
nip. There is a condition in which they are good, but not the best. 
‘ They should be eaten at maturity. Before they are soft they are not 
_ very palatable. ; 
Mr. Repp.—About twelve years ago I set out a number of pear 
trees, eleven hundred, mostly dwarf Duchesse, following the advice of 
_ Mr. Quinn in his book. I have manured the ground very highly, 
given good cultivation, and it is said [ havea fine pear orchard. I 
received $1.50 per basket for my Duchesse. I set out more Duchesses 
_ ayear ago, and if planting another orchard on the same land I should 
plant Duchesse. I had specimens weighing twenty to twenty-eight 
- ounces, twenty-eight, to thirty making a basket. Out of seven or 
eight hundred bearing trees only one has blighted. 
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Mr. Moon, of Pennsylvania, living within a mile of Trenton, had | 
experience with pear orchards planted twenty-five or thirty years ago, 
with some fifty varieties popular at that time, and my experience has 
been that one of the most profitable pears is one not yet mentioned— © 
the Rutter. I would plant Giffard for early, and the Bartlett, 
Rutter and Kieffer to follow. Previous to this year I have been. 
dubious in my opinion of the Kieffer. I believe its merits have 
been overstated and its deficiencies overestimated. It is very variable 
with seasons, soil, climate and situation. I never saw a good one on 
our farm till this year, when we had some fine, large, good-flavored 
pears, which kept till the middle of October. As to profit, I think 
any pear as large and beautiful as the Kieffer cannot fail to be profit- 
able, but I do not think it will continue to sell at $1.50 per basket. 
The large number of trees planted would bring it into competition 
with many others. The quality of a pear does not make its success in 
the market. Pears used only for cooking are profitable only by 
reason of their productiveness. Its merits as a cooking pear places it 
second to the Sand pear and better than the common Choke pear. 

Mr. Ward named for profit, Giffard, Clapp, Bartlett, Boussock, 
Seckel, Sheldon, Clairgeau, D’Anjou and Dana’s Hovey. 

Mr. Collins named Comet, Bartlett, Kieffer and D’Anjou. His 
opinion was that quince sap did not hurt pear wood. 

Mr. Burt had 25 baskets of Kieffers on top-grafted trees, which he 
sold at $1 per basket, while his Lawrence sold at 50 cents per basket. 
He could grow the Kieffer more profitably at 25 cents a basket than 
the Lawrence at a dollar. 

President Baker received a sample of Mr. Burt’s Kieffers grown on 
a Diel tree and found them very good, the first really good Kieffers 
he had ever tasted. 

Following came the President’s address. 

The next paper was on the habit of growth and effect of the tops 
on the roots of fruit trees, by J. D. Cole, Deerfield, N. J. 

Paper accepted and ordered on file. 

Mr. Minch.—I have no fault to find with the work of the Experiment 
Station so far as ithasgone. I only said they should give us some fur- 
ther information in regard to the feeding capacity of plants. I did not 
say that the Station said that marl was worth eight dollarsaton. I said 
that the analysis showed it contained a certain amount of potash, and 
if the market value of potash was correct we naturally conclude the 
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marl would be worth the amount stated, but when we consider that a 


large part of the potash is not available, it reduces the value at once. 


~ I would ask Prof. Cook if the potash in kainit was sulphate, as 
- claimed by the German chemists, or muriate as claimed by Americans. 


Prof. Cook replied that no one could tell, as the elements of both 


are in the kainit, and certain conditions may bring out one or the 


other. This is illustrated by sea water, from which glauber salts are 
precipitated at a low temperature, and epsom salts at a high tempera- 


ture. 


Mr. R. W.Smith, of Elmer, Salem county, N.J., then read a paper 
on “Growing and Storing Celery for Family Use.” 

At the evening session the question box was opened and a few of 
the subjects presented were : 

What is the most profitable early grape for market that will be out 


_ of the way before the Concord comes in? 


Mr. Augur mentioned Moore’s Early and Worden. 

Mr. Idell said no grape can reach the New York market before the 
Concord. 

What is the best selection of fruit trees on a small plot for market ; 
soil heavy loam, with gravel subsoil? 

Mr. Pearson named Red Astrachan apple. 

Mr. Smith.—The Kieffer pear. 

Mr. Caywood.—The Comet pear. 

What is the difference between an apple and a pippin ? 

Mr. Caywood.—The term pippin is applied to a crisp and breaking 
apple. 

Mr. Idell did not think that would apply to all apples called 
pippins. 

Mr. Minch.—It had never been decided and never would be. 

How can a good-flavored Kieffer be known ? 

Some one replied by eating it. 

Mr. Jones said Mr. Rogers had some sent to him as typical pears 
of this kind, and with one exception we could not eat them ; that one 
was pretty fair. If I was hungry I could eat it. He gave me two, 
which I took home and kept till Christmas, when I cut and divided 
them among some friends, only one of whom could eat them. 

Mr. Smith said he had eaten Kieffers grown in South Jersey that 
were very good, and did not know of any one who had eaten a South 
Jersey Kieffer who did not pronounce it of fair quality. I never saw 
one grown in North Jersey that was fit to eat. 
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The Secretary had, perhaps, been accused of being as unfriendly to 


this pear asanyone. Mr. Baker sent him some of Mr. Burt’s Kieffers, 


and among them was one or two that he could call good; decidedly 


the only good ones he had ever tasted. 

Mr. Rogers.—The Kieffers I received from Mr. Hansell contained 
half a dozen or so that were good, and they were the best Kieffers I 
have ever eaten. 

Mr. Pearson said he wrote to Mr. Fuller this fall that he was agree- 
ably disappointed in the quality of the Kieffers, as grown on his place 
the past season, and Mr. Fuller replied that he also had found them 
better than he had supposed. 

President Baker was surprised at the quality of Mr. Burt’s Kieffers ; 
he pronounced them fine, melting and juicy. 

Mr. Van Doren had found those of his own growth very fine; 
picked when green and put ina dark room, they were much improved. 

Mr. Whitehead thought we could not ripen them as well in North 
as in South Jersey. By early picking and house-ripening we would 
probably get rid of the grittiness, and thought it would be a profita- 
ble market pear. 

Mr. Cay wood’s experience was, it was a poor pear; thinks he is too 
far north. | 

Mr. Augur.—F rom our experience we do not recommend it to our 
patrons. We have a number of trees which I do not care to have 
grafted to anything else; by judicious thinning and house-ripening I 
think I could grow a pear of fair quality. I do not admire it as a table 


pear. We have had them canned, however, and they were pronounced 


excellent ; one of my sons thinks he could learn to like them. 

Mr. Parry said it was not only more talked about, but planted more 
largely than any other. It was planted by the thousand where others 
were by the dozen. 

Mr. Jones.—As apropos to this question, I find this item in 
Orchard and Garden : 


A STORM THAT HAILS FROM OHIO. 


George W. Campbell, of Ohio, writes as follows: “The Kieffer 
blights worse than anything else I have grown, and it is as tender in 
winter as a peach tree. Last winter killed them all and I am glad of 
it; I would not give the thing room if anybody would plant me a 
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tree for nothing. There will be wailing and profanity among the 
_ victims who have invested in the Kieffer for years to come.” 
On this the editor comments as follows: “In our tenderness of 
heart and with profound pity, we can only exclaim, Poor, poor 
Kieffer !” . 

| The Secretary next read a paper on “Summer Decoration of 
_ Shaded Grounds,” by William F. Bassett, of Hammonton, N. J. 
| Then followed a paper on “ The Progressive Chrysanthemum,” 
by John Thorpe, of Queens, L. I. 

Papers received and referred. 

The report of the Vegetable Committee, Dr. Ward, Chairman, 
was received and ordered on file. 

The programme being resumed, the Secretary read a paper on “Grape 
Rot,” by Isaac Welch, of Camden, N. J., followed by a paper upon 
the same subject by Mr. A. W. Pearson, of Vineland. 

Papers received, and referred to Committee for publication. 


DISCUSSION. 


~ The Secretary.—These are the most insidious and difficult troubles 
the grape grower has to contend with ; you may have the most flatter- 
ing prospects through the season, almost up to the ripening of the 
grape, till the prize is almost within your grasp, and still lose it 
through these agencies. 

Mr. Pearson.—Mr. Scribner, of the Agricultural Department, says 
the has tried sulphur for mildew, and it had no effect. This seems to 
show that our mildew differs from the European species. 

Prof. Arthur.—I want to say a word in reference to the methods 
employed by the author of this paper, he having left a portion of 
the vines for comparison. So far as this paper goes it accords with 
all that science knows of this disease. But I have made no experi- 
ments in this line, yet it can be said, from what we know of the 
‘character and habits of fungi, that to gather the diseased berries and 
‘destroy them as soon as they appear is probably the fundamental 
method of fighting the disease. The spores do not hold their germi- 
nating power for a long time, but they produce enormously ; we know 
ef no way of dispersing them. If you cannot destroy these spores 
yeu can check them. Suppression is probably the best remedy. I 
‘speak of the Phoma. An application externally will have but little 
effect. 
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The Secretary said, respecting Mr. Pearson’s treatment, he had 
mulched his vines, by which he thought he obtained the same condi- 
tion of keeping down the spores that Mr. Pearson did by covering 
with a plow, yet he did not secure exemption from rot. Prof. Cald- 
well, of New York, stated at the Winter meeting of the Western New 
York Horticultural Society, last year, that soaking the stakes in a 
solution of sulphate of copper had been found a remedy or preventive 
of rot in France; a simple remedy, if it should prove one, but be had 
not tried it. The Rural New Yorker last season published a remedy 
—a solution of sulphur and lime—which he did give a thorough trial, 
he believes, and it had no effect whatever, as he could see. 

Mr. Augur thought the paper a valuable and suggestive one. One 
thing to be learned from it was that when we find anything that 
promised good results we should have unity of action. One vineyard 
neglected in a locality. might infect a whole community. 

Mr. Collins asked if mulching was beneficial, or otherwise ? 

Mr. Caywood thought it favored development of rot; found clean 
culture and no stable manure gave best results. Bone dust is not 
good, unless very fine, as it operates on the growth of this fungus as 
vegetable matter does. He used wood ashes freely. 

Mr. Vandevere.—I tried sulphur on one vineyard, none on the 
other ; the former rotted badly, the latter not at all; used twenty-five 
tons of marl on both, cultivated two or three times. Those I pruned 
and thinned the most rotted the worst. 

Mr. Goldsmith asked if he understood the author of one of the 
papers to say he had seen no white grapes affected with Phoma 
Uvicola ? 

The Secretary.— Yes ; but no white grape was exempt, as far as he 
knew. 

Mr. Goldsmith.—That is my experience. 

Mr. Pearson said the most successful young vineyard that he had 
seen in Vineland was planted as follows: Holes were dug about three 
and a half: feet diameter and three and a half feet deep. The vines, - 
one year old, three bud-rooted cuttings, were planted at one side of 
the bottom of these holes, and the roots covered with about six inches 
of soil, mixed with a few handfuls of bone dust. As the vine grew, 
it was trained up towards the top of the pit, and when growth of 
weeds, ete., had formed a mat upon the soil covering the vine roots, 
another layer of six inches of soil was filled in. This process was 
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repeated at intervals until by autumn the holes were filled to the 
general level. These vines made vigorous growth and this season 
carried an enormous crop of fruit, resisting the influence of severe 
drought from which other vineyards in the locality suffered. 

Mr. Vandevere over the roots of the vine should be near the 
Bs rfrice. 

_ Mr. Pearson.—In Italy tee plant deep; a crowbar being used to 
“make the holes, and the cuttings, three to four feet in length, are 
‘inserted down to the upper bud, where the vine is purposed to stand. 
‘An Italian vine dresser, in Vineland, imported last year 1,500 
‘cuttings of the White Malaga grape, all cut about this length, and 
‘has planted them thus in Jersey sands. It is the general opinion 
among our Italian settlers that vines should be deeply rooted. 

_ The next subject presented was by Prof. J. C. Arthur, of the New 
York Experiment Station, on “ Pear Blight, its Cause and Preven- 
tion.” 

Mr. Van Riper asked: How can you prevent too es growth in 
the spring? 

_ Answer.—That is a Aca question, and as you are all practi- 
‘eal fruit growers, and I am only a scientific man, of course you know 
how to do that better than I. 

_ Mr. Ward.—You said bacteria would enter the pores of the wood 
and not be visible to the eye for several weeks. The state of the case 
is only revealed by a climatic change, which causes the leaves to 
_blacken and shows that blight exists in the tree. Is there any means 
of ascertaining before that period arrives that bacteria have affected — 
‘the tree? Is there any other way of learning that bacteria are in the 
fruit, except by the milky juice; and can the bacteria go from the 
fruit to the twig? If we knew certain fruit was affected we could re- 
move it. 

_ Answer.—It is rare that the fruit will be affected. It is, therefore, 
‘not worth while to pay any attention to that. The fruit will shrivel 
or turn brown, beginning at the spot where an insect or an accident 
has first permitted the germs to enter. I have only found two or 
three affected fruit in a season. As to some way to detect the disease 
before it has gone so far as to blacken the leaves, I think it is practi- 
‘cally impossible to do it. We can do many things theoretically that 
practically would be difficult, which is illustrated by my own experi- 
ence. I was anxious to see the first indications of the disease last 
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spring, and looked for it very carefully. The first I found of it was, 
however, in a hawthorn tree, about half a mile from the Station. I 
put my sample under the microscope and satisfied myself that it was 
pear blight. Then I went to the orchard and found one-third of the 
trees affected to some extent. I had previously overlooked them be- 
cause the disease was very inconspicuous, and I had felt no certainty 
of finding it. 

Mr. Jenkins.—It has been said that not every theory has been cor- 
roborated by experience. I believe that bacteria are the cause of pear 
blight. It has also been said that the Le Conte pear does not blight, 
yet some years ago I bought 600 trees in Georgia, and told the nur- 
seryman that I did not want any pears grafted on quince stock, and 
he agreed that none should be sent me. The second year I went to 
my farm and to my surprise found three of the trees blighted—almost 
dead. I was discouraged. J made up my mind I would publish an 
article running down the Le Conte pear. But I began to look about 
the orchard and found a quince twig growing near one of these trees, 
the root of which was attached to the tree. I looked about carefully 
and found quince shoots on the other blighted trees, and came to the 
conclusion that the Le Conte pear should not be grafted on quince. 

At a meeting like this, an old gentleman said his Le Conte pears 
were all blighted. In questioning him we found that the oak trees in 
the vicinity had blighted also. So we decided that the dry weather 
did it. If planting grapes four feet deep kept off the blight, and 
these trees were blighted by dry weather, I would like to ask Prof. 
Arthur how he reconciles this with his theory. | 

Answer.—I do not think I can explain either case without having 
_ made an examination. As to the case of the oak trees, judging from 
my experience, I do not think oaks would suffer from pear blight ; be- 
cause even the peach tree, which is much more closely related to the pear 
than the oak, cannot be made to take the pear blight, nor can grapes — 
or any small fruits. The bacteria, in fact, will not grow in them. I 
think both the oak and the pear trees might have died from some- 
thing else than genuine pear blight. 

I know of no reason why the Le Conte pear should blight on 
quince stock and not under other circumstances. No pear is blight 
proof. All can take the disease, although some may not be much 
injured by it. | 

Mr. Minch.—Prof. Arthur says he finds. this bacterium uniform, 
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nd the blight it produces also uniform. Has he examined the dis- 
ases that closely resemble this, and yet are not the same? 

_ Answer.—Of course anything that kills the leaf and shoot pro- 
Euces the same general appearance as pear blight. There will, how- 
‘ever, be no exudation of gummy substance, and no peculiar odor, 
which latter some of you can detect better than I can. A certain in- 
sect is called the pear-blight beetle, because it kills the limbs and pro- 
. duces the appearance of blight. 

Mr. Caywood.—I would ask Prof. Arthur if he does not think that 
E blight will not originate more often from decomposing matter than 
_ where this matter does not exist? I put some manure on a row of 
_ black-caps between two rows of pear trees. These two rows of pear 
_ trees, without exception, were killed with blight, and no other. 
_ Mr. Ward.—In your observations, have you noticed on some varie- 
_ ties of pear what we commonly call leaf-blight ? In some varieties all 
the leaves turn black in a few days, often in one day. Is that identi- 
cal with pear blight, or produced by bacteria, the same as that affect- 
ing the stem and bark of the tree, and would it injure the tree aside 
from denuding it of its leaves? They die suddenly and drop to the 
_ ground, and yet the tree itself seems healthy, and there are no ill 
effects next year. 
_. Answer.—I have examined cases like this, as it occurs in our own 
orchard. I find that it is not due to bacteria, and is not connected in 
any way with pear blight. I cannot find its cause. Fungi are often 
" present, but not always. I do not see that it does any special harm 
_ to the body of the tree. | 
_ Mr. Augur.—In a nursery I have seen hundreds and perhaps thou- 
_ sands of trees pulled up blighted. Would you not advise the thorough 
_ destruction of all branches and trees that are removed in consequence 
| of blight? 
_ Answer.—I would recommend it as a safeguard. Not that I am 
quite certain that you would have any remarkable results by destroy- 
‘ing the diseased portions. It is reasonable to think, however, that it 
is to some extent a means of checking the disease. 
_ Mr. Parry.—Amid the multitude of mystery that surrounds this 
_ matter we find it difficult to decide what is truth. We have had 
experience in the spread of blight along the roots of pear trees. The 
Le Conte is a vigorous grower on its own or other pear roots, but on - 
14 
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quince roots it will not grow large enough to bear fruit. We have 
tried them by the hundred, and have never raised a Le Conte on quince 
stock. Most of them turn black and die in the third year. . 

Mr. Caywood.—Not a quarter of the pears will succeed on quince, 
but the finest Kieffers we have are on quince stock. | 

Mr. Minch.—F or twenty years I have been investigating the sub- 
ject of the pear blight. We planted a lot of standard pears, manured | 
highly, cultivated the ground thoroughly, and they grew luxuriantly ; 
but they all died of blight. We planted some more and let them 
alone. ‘The ground was covered with grass, and the less care we gave 
the trees the less blight we had. It seemed as if the bearing of the 
fruit drew all the poison and bacteria, etc., out of the tree. | 

Last spring we had a tree top grafted with the Vicar of Winkfield. | 
Early in the season I noticed that the upper part of the tree looked | 
dark. I cut a bit from the tree and found the whole wood black ; the 
whole Duchesse stock was black, but the Vicar did not seem to mind’ | 
it at all, and blossomed profusely ; but it soon drooped and died, and 
now looks like a genuine case of blight. The leaves are hanging on 
yet. | 
Thirty years ago we had a heavy snow, followed by severe cold. 
Some of our Bartletts had thrown up suckers four or five feet high. | 
The smaller ones were killed outright above the snow line. Some of | 
the stronger ones were only partially killed. These began to send out , 
buds and shoots ; but finally all died down to the snow line, but none’ 
below that line. After that many people found that if you induce a 
rapid growth the first two or three years you are very apt to have 
blight, but you can then force them and have fine fruit. 

Answer.—The case in which the lower part of the tree was brown | 
and the bark was still soft, but dead, is an instance very similar to. 
what has occurred in my own experience. It may not have been‘ 
blight in that case, but I have known similar cases in which it cer-_ 
tainly was blight. In such cases the upper part of the tree may grow 
a whole year, or even put out leaves the second season, before being 
entirely killed. 

Address accepted, with the thanks of the Society, and referred to 
the Executive Committee for publication. 

Following is a very important paper which we give in full, by C. 
W. Idell, of Hoboken, N. J., on . 
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A NATIONAL AND UNIFORM SYSTEM OF WEIGHTS AND MEASURES. 


Mr. PRESIDENT AND GENTLEMEN— With our constantly and rap- 
idly increasing interstate commerce in fruits and produce of the soil, 
the necessity of having a National standard of weights and measures 
_ to be enforced throughout the Union becomes more and more appa- 
rent. In the first place, we need a standard barrel and half barrel 
for measuring and shipping apples, pears, potatoes, onions, &c., in ; 
for, as it is now, a person contracting for a certain number of barrels 
_ of fruit or produce may receive a very different quantity from what he 
expected and paid for. 

_ Itis also quite common to ship potatoes, onions, &c., in bulk or 
_ bags, and on arrival in market to sell them by the barrel. Let a 
_ standard of weights be fixed for these articles for a barrel and bushel. 
» A miller is bound, by law, to give 196 pounds of flour for a barrel. 
Why should not the growers and dealers in fruits and produce be 
_ compelled to give a stated quantity also? 

The shipping of fruits and vegetables in boxes and crates has 
. become a custom which has a tendency to foster fraud on account of the 
_ absence of all law regulating their size, and I know of no better way 
to control this point than to confine all scales of this order to the 
_ National standard of cubic inches to the bushel, and the sixteen and 
_ eight-quart fractions, with the exception of oranges and lemons. Two 
_ varieties of berries shipped in boxes which are cursed with this cheat- 
_ ing process more than any others are the cranberry and huckleberry. 

_ In Massachusetts a law was prepared for the benefit of the cran- 
_ berry growers, defining a bushel of this fruit to be 32 quarts level 
measure, and a barrel must contain 100 quarts level measure. No 
_ dimensions were given for a box or barrel to contain this quantity, 
_ and the result is that we find there is put on the market four sized 
_ boxes, each claiming to contain the legal quantity ; yet they differ in 
_ capacity 198 cubic inches, or say three quarts. 

_ The New Jersey Legislature passed a law, defining the number of 
_ cubic inches a box or barrel must contain of these berries, but: it had 
no force outside of the State, so the growers could ship in any sized 
‘box they chose. A New Jersey standard bushel box contains 2,211 
cubic inches, which is a trifle more than the United States standard, 
which is 2,150,4,. 

The heads of these boxes are twelve inches long, eight and three- 


ee 
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fourths inches wide, and the sides twenty-two inches in the clear. A 
difference of one-half an inch in the width of these heads will make 
a difference of two quarts in the quantity of fruit; yet but few pur- 


chasers would detect the difference in size in the haste of buying © 
them ; so one can see the necessity of compelling all shippers to give | 


the same measure. 

In the early history of marketing huckleberries, a successful effort 
was made to use one-sized box, containing 16 quarts, to ship them in 
and sell on arrival without again measuring them. For years this 


plan gave satisfaction to both shippers and purchasers, but in time © 


shippers began to cut down the size of the boxes, until now it is 
said there is no line of fruit sent to our market the sale of which is 


carried on so dishonestly as this, for many of the modern boxes do not | 
contain more than eight quarts, and I have detected a few that had | 


only six quarts in them. 


There seems to be a radical defect in our wooden measures, for we 


find that some States ignore them to a certain extent, by passing laws 
that a bushel of certain grain must weigh a given number of pounds. 
In this instance the size of the measure is ignored and weight sub- 


stituted. Now, if weight is to be the standard, why not givea National — 


weight instead of States giving separate and different ones? 


The United States determines the number of cubic inches to make | 
a measure known as a bushel, but States ignore it. Does this dispo-— 
sition to override the National laws develop patriotism or only selfish- ' 
ness? And if a State has the right to ignore the National law of | 


measure, has it not the right to ignore all others ? 


The selling of our native nuts should also be confined to weights, — 


instead of measures or weights, as may be agreed upon. 
I have made a single exception to boxes in favor of those used by 


the Florida fruit growers to pack their oranges and lemons in. These 
growers deserve honorable mention, for they mark the number the | 
box contains on one end, so the purchaser can see at once how many | 


he buys. 

The entire system of making baskets for the shipping of fruit in, 
needs a thorough revision, and the passing of a stringent law, goy- 
erning their size, which should be confined to the sixteen and eight- 
quarts level legal measure, with the exception of berry baskets, which 
should be confined to the legal quart, pint, and half-pint; then we will 
have all the sizes we need, for trade or profit. 


Suppose one buys a barrel of apples, potatoes or onions of a dealer, | 
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expecting to receive one of the flour barrel size, but instead receives 
one that contains only two and a quarter bushels, instead of two and 
three-quarters bushels, what redress has he at law? None. He bought 
and received just what he paid for—a barrel; that means nothing, 
_ however, but a number of staves bound together by hoops and having 
a head at the ends. 

The same can be said when one buys a basket of any of these 
__ articles; the dealer has the privilege of cheating the consumer all he 
_ ean; and how thoroughly the sidewalk dealers and “licensed venders” 
understand this when they offer the skin quart basket that contains 
_ but two-thirds of a quart, or the round one-third of a quart cup for 
_ a pint, and the reverse end for a one-half pint. 

When a consumer buys a barrel of flour and finds it deficient in 
weight, he can get immediate redress through the law. Why should 
not he be entitled to equal redress when he is defrauded in purchasing 
fruits or produce? But he is not. 

The commission merchant who is desirous of protecting a grower 

_ who ships honest packages cannot always do it without suffering loss, 
_ for, if one sends him a box of berries containing thirty-two quarts, 
and a neighbor one that contains only twenty-eight quarts, he is 
expected to aid the one who cheats in measure by returning him the 
- same price for twenty-eight quarts that the other received for thirty- 
- two quarts. If you do not he will not make you another shipment, 
_ but try another dealer who will. 
The retailers who wish to deal honestly are compelled to meet in 
competition dishonest men who cheat in every form they can to make 
- money, and the entire trade in fruits and produce is open to their 
operations. | 

There is hardly a subject that deserves more careful consideration 
than this one, the establishment of standard measures. For the want 
of such laws our farmers have been defrauded of millions of dollars, 
and it is time this subject should be agitated by all Horticultural 
Societies throughout the land. 

Let our Society take the lead in this matter. 

Paper received and referred to Executive Committee. 


The paper by J. T. Lovett, of Little Silver, N. J., on “The Causes 
of the Depression in Prices of Horticultural Products, and How They 
can be Improved so as to Afford the Producer a Fair Profit,” was 
_ received, and referred to the Executive Committee. 
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Mr. Whitehead.—Twenty years ago I concluded I would be a fruit- — 
grower, and believed all I read in the papers was gospel truth. All 
this time I have lived on my own farm and planted apple and pear 
trees and other fruits, in accordance with the books and papers, and 
my own observation. I have been content to labor and to wait, be- 
cause I was told the fruit business could never be overdone. I have 
since learned that these statements were often written by interested 
parties who had plants and trees to sell, and I think the business is 
overdone. I have fine crops and take care of them, but I find the 
dollars do not come in as I was told they would. I believe the book 
“Ten Acres Enough” has ruined more people and broken up more 
comfortable homes than any other book ever published. Our business 
is too much advertised in a commercial point of view. The American 
Garden, in a late issue, contains a flaming advertisement headed “$500 
per acre clear profit from flowers, vegetables and fruits.” For one 
person doing this, ninety-nine will fail. 

You might as well claim that $200,000,000 could be made in rail- 
roads because Vanderbilt made it. What should we think of the 
shoemaker or tailor who would advertise $5,000 a year could be made 
out of the shoemaking or tailoring business? I think money can be 
made in our business, with care and attention, but it has been too much 
advertised ; it is overdone. 

Mr. Lovett.—This gentleman says people come out to the country 
misled by “Ten Acres Enough.” I say they were bankrupt before 
they came, and it was their own fault. _He would place an embargo 
on the whole trade. He virtually says: ‘Plant no more trees; let me 
have all the profit.” 

President Baker.—I have a question here so apropos to this sub- 
ject I will read it now. I notice that Dr. Loring, ex-Commissioner 
of Agriculture, has been recommending farmers in New England to 
cut down their orchards of pears and apples, and that even so con- 
servative a writer as A. W. Cheever, of the New England Farmer, 
has been advising his readers to go slow on pear culture. This would 
seem to indicate that fruit culture in general, and pear culture in par- 
ticular, was a failure in New England. Are New Jersey horticultur- 
ists of the opinion that fruit-growing is overdone in this country? 

Mr. Whitehead.—I happen to have this very article of Mr. 
Cheever’s in my pocket, which it may be well to have appear in our 
report, in connection with this discussion. 
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Mr. Grant.—I was one who read “Ten Acres Enough” with a 
great deal of interest. There was but one man who wrote it, as there 
was but one Vanderbilt. Mr. Morris, the author of “Ten Acres 
Enough,” was overtaxed with the cares of commercial life in Phila- 
_ delphia, and selected a little country home, but did not expect to make 
a living on it. He planted blackberries and peaches, and sold them 
ata profit, and made a profit on his book; and there are many beau- 
_ tiful homes along our water fronts where people raise their own pro- 
_ ducts—all the result of this book. But a man must not expect to 
_ make a living for himself and family on ten acres. 

Mr. Blackwell.—The best market, in this city, for apples, twenty- 
_ five years ago, was forty-four cents per bushel; now it is fifty cents. 
A few days ago good apples would bring two dollars per barrel in 
- Philadelphia. If that is not a good price I would like to know 
_ what is. 

3 Mr. Repp.—I think one of the best remedies is to keep the pour 
fruit out of the market by growing it better. 

_ Mr. Van Riper.—I think too many make a specialty of one thing. 
; The man who produces a number of crops will be likely to succeed 
the best. An acre of apples will produce more money value than an 


_ acre of grain, but even apples will sometimes fail. 
, Mr. Dye.—General farming has been spoken of as profitable, but 
_ produce of all kinds is very low; we must take our chances. 
_. Mr. Minch.—I have sixty-five acres in apples, and only regret I 
_ have not sixty-five acres more. This idea that firuit-growing is over- 
i done is a mistake. ‘They expect too much profit. I can make more 
: money raising apples at fifteen cents a basket, of two and one-half 
_ pecks, than I can in any other way. I am planting apples all the 
_ time; the secret of small fruit growing is to bring the producer and 
f consumer together. I went to New York to see what the cause of 
_ low prices were, and found strawberries selling at three cents per 
_ quart. I went to Newark and found them selling at fifteen cents. 
_ Mr. Whitehead asked what the grower’s profit was on those three- 
_ cent berries; he probably paid two cents to have them picked, the 
_ freight, baskets and commission had to come out of the other cent. 
_ Mr. Minch.—I only mention this to show that if we could bring 
the producer and consumer together, both would be benefited. 
Mr. Whitehead.—Thousands of bushels of apples were allowed to 
go to waste in Connecticut because there was no market for them. 
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Mr. Collins.—Fruit growers pay millions for the protection of other — 
industries, while foreign fruits are imported free to compete with our — 
products. I should like to see a duty put on foreign fruits that would — 
protect us from them; bananas compete seriously with our straw- — 
berries. | 

Mr. Hale.—Two years ago, owing to a late frost, our crop was — 
short, and to save us from loss we endeavored to get a good price for 
them, but the dealers said they would not bring more than ordinary, 
because of the foreign fruits in the market. 

Mr. Augur.—It has been stated that the fruit consumption of our 
country should be increased tenfold; I believe this. The principal 
market I supply is Meriden, Conn., and I am inclined to think a © 
little ‘larger production would flood it. What shall we do about it? 
The population is 28,000, mostly mechanics. The fruit consumption 
ought to be several times what it is now. There are 130 liquor 
saloons, and all supported from the earnings of the people. In a 
store, one day, I heard a scantily clad child ask for a cent’s worth of 
thread. How much do you suppose that family spent for fruit? The 
earnings of the people are going for that which is not bread. Instead 
of supplying them with whiskey and beer, we ought to stop this and 
have these earnings go for the necessities of life. I expected the 
people I should meet here would be thinking people, and I have ~ 
found it so. We have good homes, we live well and have fruit the 
year round ; but there are thousands of families who have nothing of 
the kind, and they ought to have it, and we should use our influence 
so they could have the comforts we enjoy. 

The Secretary.—There are two sides to this question ; we hear more 
of the successes than we do of the failures, but the successes are not as 
a rule boomed by the individuals themselves, but by those who use 
them as a means to induce others to engage in the business, that they 
may profit by their adventures. Now if fruit-growing was such a 
profitable business, as some parties pretend it is, would it not seem 
policy and good judgment on their part to stick to it instead of urging 
all creation to enter into competition with them and divide the profits ? 
Does it not look a little as though they looked for their profits from - 
other sources than their own fruit-growing? It is generally the mixed 
husbandry, in connection with fruit-growing, that furnishes the living 
and support of the family, while the whole receipts from the fruits 
are counted as net gain. This complaint of unprofitableness is by no — 
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means local, it is universal. In Ohio hundreds of bushels of straw- 
berries were sold on the streets the past season for four and six cents 
per quart, the latter price for Cumberland and Sharpless; 500,000 
quarts arrived in Philadelphia in one day—market glutted; 60,000 
quarts sent into the city of Albany, N. Y., within a radius of ten miles, 
June 23d, sold at three to six cents a quart. You have just heard of 
the Connecticut and New York markets; the same condition of things 
exists in most of our large cities. Is it any wonder growers fail to find 
the profits at such figures? Even Parker Earle, of Illinois, who is 
sometimes called the Strawberry King, who from the magnitude of 
his operations ought to find an aggregate profit if any one can, con- 


 fesses in a letter to the editor of the Country Gentleman that if it were 


not for his investments in the business he would not go into it, with 
his present knowledge, for the profits promised. 

Following the discussion was a paper read by Franklin Dye, of 
Trenton, on “ Experiment in Growing Potatoes.” Paper accepted 
and referred to Executive Committee. 

The next topic treated was “The Best Methods of Retarding the 
Ripening of Fruits by the aid of Ice.” 

- Mr. Wm. H. Goldsmith, of Newark, introduced the subject with a 
brief paper. 

Mr. W. R. Ward, of Newark, then read a paper on “The Preser- 


_. yation of Fruit by the Use of Ice.” 


Mr. Goldsmith, in reply to an inquiry, stated that a temperature of 


_ thirty-five degrees would do for pears, and thirty-five to forty degrees 


; 


h 


for grapes. If the stems of grapes were free from mildew, they kept 
well ; otherwise, not. A lot put ina patent refrigerator kept no better 
than those in his ice house. 

Mr. Collins thought the house should be constructed so the ice 
could be put in as it was cut, and save handling. 

President-elect Pearson was then invited to come forward, and was 
introduced by President Baker, who hoped the Society, under his 
administration, would be even more prosperous than during his own. | 

President Pearson thanked him for his good wishes, and the Society 
for the compliment in selecting him as their presiding officer, and 
asked their indulgence. He would try to do the best he could. 

Mr. Jones moved a vote of thanks to our retiring President, Theo. 


__ F. Baker, “for the very able and efficient manner in which he has 


presided over our deliberations for the past two years, and for the very 
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courteous and affable manner with which he has treated all the 
members, assuring him that we will ever keep his memory green.” 

The Secretary calling for a vote on the resolution, it was unani- 
mously adopted. 

Mr. Ward.—And now, Mr. President, allow me to present you, in 
behalf of a friend of the Society, this bunch of beautiful roses. 
Please accept their beauty and fragrance as emblematic of our love 
and esteem for you. 

President Baker accepted these kind expressions of his associates 
with heart-felt thanks, and expressed his cordial good wishes for the 
Society and its individual members. 

Mr. Whitehead.—As there seems a disposition among some to 


leave, I wish to offer the following resolution : 
/ 


Resolved, That our thanks are due and are hereby tendered to the Mercer 
County Board of Agriculture for their kind attention and efficient efforts 
to make this meeting a success; to the press for favorable notices; to 
exhibitors, and all who have in any way contributed to this end. 


Adopted unanimously. 

The question of future meetings was called, but as many were 
leaving there was no disposition to discuss it, and on motion it was 
left to the Executive Committee. 

Mr. Dye remarked that the Mercer County Board of Agriculture 
would be glad to have the next meeting in Trenton again. 

After which the meeting adjourned sine die. 


The above abstracts from the Eleventh Annual Proceedings of the 
New Jersey State Horticultural Society comprise but a small portion 
of the entire report. The valuable and important papers read, with 
the discussions, can be found in full in the eleventh volume of the 
Transactions of the New Jersey State Horticultural Society, which 
can be obtained by addressing E. Williams, Secretary of the Society, 
Montclair, New Jersey, enclosing one dollar, thereby becoming a 
member of the Society. 
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The sixteenth annual convention of this Association was held at 
the Court House, Toms River, N. J., August 28th, 1885. 

The President, Dr. J. H. Brakeley, presided. 

The reading of the minutes were dispensed with, the same having 
been printed and sent to all members. The minutes were approved: 
as printed. 

The Secretary reported twelve names added to the roll of member- 
ship and nine had been dropped by request, or for non-payment of 
dues. 

The Treasurer made the following report for six months ending 


August 25th, 1885: 


Cash received for dues and membership........s.sseseeees $88 00 
Balance from last repOrt...........sersercsesesreesceseeseesceees 58 18 
NM EP EE Use heccidelshades ecb dvetse.nsecsdcccsesncccvesasee $146 18 
Disbursements for printing and mailing reports... ..... 141 39 
OE Re es eye ie nec sseicscescevvocedscccsaccsecncdesiorese $4 79 


The President, Dr. Brakeley, read an interesting and instructive 
paper on the vitality of the vine worm (Auchylopera vacciniana), 
and the berry or fruit worm, with description, habits. and effective 
methods for their destruction. The paper is printed in full in the 
official proceedings of the Association. 

The following, on the subject of standard measure, is from the 
Statistician’s report at this meeting : 


PACKAGES. 


The Massachusetts law requires cranberry crates to hold 32 quarts, 


cand barrels 100 quarts, level measure. 


Reference was made in my last annual report to different sizes 
‘shipped to New York from Massachusetts under this law. It is sup- 
(221) 
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posed that 32 quarts, level measure, means a United States standard 
bushel, which contains 2,1502 cubic inches; but the largest Massa- 
chusetts crate found last season in New York contained only 2,112 
cubic inches, and the smallest 1,914. 

I am now advised that the principal crate makers in that State have 
under this law concluded to adopt the size 224x12x74 inches, inside 
measure, which gives 1,9914 cubic inches, or, as compared with the 
United States standard bushel, 29553, quarts, while the New Jersey 
standard crate, containing 2,211 cubic inches, would by the same rule 
hold 32-2, quarts. 

I am quite unable to see by what reasoning our Yankee friends can 
make a crate of the cubic capacity of only 29553, quarts satisfy the 
recent law of their own devising, which requires the crate to hold 32 
quarts, level measure. 

I think our Massachusetts friends made at least two mistakes in the 
provisions of their law, viz.: in not making the crate to hold one- 
third of a barrel, and in not prescribing the exact dimensions required. 

Practically they are making another mistake in constructing and 
using crates that hold nearly 24 quarts less than their law prescribes» 
and 3} quarts less than the New Jersey standard crate. The New Jer- 
sey standard crate, which is practically one-third of the Massachusetts 
legal barrel, is the measure recognized and sought for by all large 
dealers, and it has been a great promoter of equity and convenience. 
That its merits do not of their own force override and drive out the 
smaller crates, must be attributed to the ignorance and carelessness of 
retail dealers and consumers, for it cannot be supposed that they 
would knowingly accept the smaller measure at the price of the larger, 
or at a relatively higher price. The New Jersey standard crates do 
not conspicuously announce themselves as such. ‘The brand, when 
well put on, is obscure and seldom noticed unless sought for, while 
many are imperfectly branded or not branded at all. This is even 
more strikingly and mischievously true of the undersized crates 
which are required by law to have their relative size conspicuously 
marked. 

I suggest as an efficient means towards remedying these difficulties 
that the Association furnish to box-makers “ pasters,” printed in _ 
bright colors, to strikingly announce the standard size, as well as the 
inferior sizes, to be used instead of the old metal brand heretofore 
furnished for standard crates, and of the inconspicuous marks, or no 
marks, upon smaller crates, 
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All packers in standard crates must see the advantage to them of 
_ this course, and I think the Association could devise means to enforce 
_ the law upon packers in small crates. 

Some such plan seems the more needful and proper on account of 
the small crates from Massachusetts. If New Jersey growers adhere 
to their long-established standard, they are certainly. entitled to the 
benefit of the greatest possible publicity. ! 

I am ignorant of what progress has been made by the committee 
charged with the duty of applying to Congress for a National standard 
of measure for cranberries, but I fear it may be long before the equity 
of uniform measure is obtained in that way. If Massachusetts and New 
Jersey growers would unite upon laws in their respective States prac- 
tically identical, New York and Pennsylvania could hardly hesitate to 
_ enforce the same sizes, and this would practically settle the question 
for the Atlantic States. 


ANNUAL MEETING. 


The sixteenth annual meeting of the American Cranberry Grow- 
ers’ Association was held at Room 5, Masonic Temple, January 19th, 
1886, the President, Dr. Brakeley, in the chair. 

J. O. Evans was elected Secretary pro tem. 

The minutes of the sixteenth annual convention were approved 
as printed. 

The Treasurer’s report was read, as follows: 


Receipts for dues and membership since August 


BIGET SR Sa rcs pace nose. voece PR ECRE Sa panebewaederee ss <ccueureaee $83 00 
Receipts for Bulletin............ farses Ma agn Gudigs ce sacwuabanemect eee 69 00 
Balance from last report..........sssee0 waeasvitins Banhuee ses 4 79 

EB as dciics'psvivescce vacdieisceccsercdecsisveeseascetes $156 79 
Paid for printing and mailing reports, &C..........00-.s00 49 50 

Meeieee Wa DANG Of Treasurer... cose cccsssocccccaseccees $107 29 

LIABILITIES. 


Unpaid bills for collecting statistics and printing Bul- 


OE eee titinnslvynedtes ods dessccvsbiddedslcctavekinssoets $183 26 
RO NA 8c disinvie's nis, vin nian sin ons a0 od saibiiraniseevesosusss 107 29 
Meee IE GOTCit Of......060.0ccvacsconccatsceceseasases $75 97 


Respectfully submitted, 
A. J. Riper, Treasurer. 
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M. M. Chew and E. Z. Collings were apes a committee to 
audit the Treasurer’s accounts. 

A communication was read from the Secretary and Treasurer, A. J. 
Rider, expressing his regret that he was unable te attend the meeting, 
on account of a funeral, and asked the Association to excuse him from 
further service as Secretary and Treasurer, a position which he had 
held for thirteen years. The membership had become large, and the 
work of compiling and reports and attending to necessary correspond- 
ence had become burdensome to one who already had too much to do. 

The communication was laid on the table. 

Dr. Brakeley, President, gave notice of the death of Second Vice- 
President, Dr. E. 8S. Merriman. 

On motion, the President was appointed a committee of one to 
express to the widow and family of the deceased the condolence and 
sympathy of members of this Association. 

The Auditing Committee reported that they had examined the 
accounts of the Treasurer and found them correct. Committee dis- 
charged. 

Messrs. Quicksall and Satterthwaite were appointed a committee to 
nominate officers. They nominated the following, who were duly 
elected : 


President.—Dr. J. H. Brakeley, Bordentown, N. J. 

Ist Vice-President.—Hon. Theo. Budd, Pemberton, N. J. 

2d Vice-President.—C. L. Holman, Lakewood, N. J. 

Secretary and Treasurer.—A. J. Rider, Trenton, N. J. 

Statistician.— N. R. French, Elizabeth, N. J. 

Representative in State Board of Agriculture-—Dr. J. H. Brakeley, 
Bordentown, N. J. 

Executive Committee—J. H. Brakeley, A. J. Rider, Theo. Budd, 
N. R. French. 

Corresponding Secretaries for New Jersey.—M. M. Chew, Williams- 
town, N. J.; Chas. L. Holman, Lakewood, N. J.; Dr. L. W. Brown, 
Vineland, N. J.; Alfred Satterthwaite, Crosswicks, N. J.; William 
Quicksall, Hornerstown, N. J. 

Corresponding Secretaries for Massachusetts.—Isaac Alger, Attle- 
boro, Mass.; O. M. Holmes, Box 5223, Boston, Mass, 

Corresponding Secretary for Connecticut.—D. C. Spencer, Old Say- 
brook, Conn. _ 
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Corresponding Secretary for Rhode Island.—A. C. Sampson, 15 
- Weybosset street, Providence, R. I. 

Corresponding Secretary for Long Island.—Wm. Jagger, Jerico, 
du. 1 


The President appointed the following Standing Committees: 


_ Standard Measure.—Crane, Rider, Satterthwaite, Collings and 
_ Chew. 

Foreign Trade.—F¥rench, Rider, 8. H. Comings. 

Scientific Investigations—J. H. Brakeley, Dr. Goodell, Professor 
George H. Cook. 

Insects. —J. H. Brakeley, Holman, Applegate. 


_ The Statistician made the following report, which was adopted with 
the thanks of the Assvciation : 


STATISTICAL REPORT. 


_ Mr. Presipent—At the convention on the 28th of August last 
“numerous estimates of the crop on the vines, contrasted with actual 
“crop of previous year, were summed up, with the remark that, “if 
numerous enough to insure a correct estimate, they would indicate 
a crop on the vines of more than 750,000 bushels, or 250,000 bushels 
more than the large crop of 1879. 

_ After summarizing the estimates from the principal cranberry 
‘ growing sections, your Statistician made a lump estimate, as follows: 


Bushels. 

sts ne liv's weg vigeisae eciee ccios sucsescencerveccossesinn nc 175,000 
New England............00 Baxtilliadadts vedas Jl casas onan aun snenvtaeres 225,000 
My BE OSIT Sicctc.ws <1. | LE eS arp emeeccr are eal io 000,010) 
Other Western States, NN otc vii cw acta tussle oka txauancsbaiaes 10,000 
DUR eats ath Siidlalyt dalsccccvcesvconseucatsoevande’ websvuse 560,000 


_ Further light may now be drawn from the recorded movement of 
the crop, as shown by the’following table! from the Bulletin of Janu- 
ary 2d, 1886: 
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MOVEMENT OF THE CROP. 


| 
i 


ee ee ee ee 


RECEIPTS AT NEW YORK. 


New Jersey Southern Railroad 
Pennsylvania Railroad 
Fall River Line 
Stonington Line 
Norwich Line 
Long Island Railroad 
Philadelphia & Reading Railroad... 
Providence shine: .....%s0-ncaesomcenee 


ee eee wor ow eeseeeesesen 


ses weeererr ene ieeseeesoses 
CO a 
Cure e tere seh! seeeee tesa reeer 


eee e ones see ares 


RECEIPTS AT PHILADELPHIA. 


*Penna. R. R. (Amboy Div.)........... 
*Camden & Atlantic Railroad 
*West Jersey Kailroad 

P. & A.C. Railroad 


eee reewee 
seer ereoeseseseeen 
eee reer er seer eseeen: 


CO 


RECEIPTS AT BOSTON. 
Old Colony Railroad 


SHIPMENTS FROM COUNTRY STATIONS 
DIRECTLY WEST. 


Cec ereseeews HeeEhe esse 


From New Jersey 
From New England 
From Long Island 


wee beware soesersenesere 


Totals 


{ RECEIPTS AT CHICAGO. 


C., M.& St. P. BB 
C.&N.W.R.RB 


eee eeeea tomes reece 


Fee wwaeeereeeer Soest oseeeeeseoeers | 


Totalai c: 20. heute concatenate 


i Two weeks. 


From this table it appears that by calculating barrels at three 


+ Week ending Dec. 30th. 


bushels and crates at one bushel, the reported receipts at New York 
from New Jersey by the New Hee Southern, the Penna., and the 
P. & R. roads, from commencement of season to December 3 Ist, 1885, 


WEEK ENDING PREVIOUS SINCE FIRST OF ’ 
DEc. 31. WEEK. SEASON, - 

ce = ce = 3 = 

FQ S) —Q ) ~Q oO 

| 

ete 5B2| |. <socsaily 108 “| 20,391 
aa eee pes 10| 4,468 
2831 29) 516] 106] 38599 8967 
“ababdeat] ssacelont eee es 
CPE Ane 175 3] 1,307 198 
iwi P 80 |<: 753, 2,303 
ae. 14}. csscheche ame 150| 7,313 
“idssscea cee sees eter eeeenl nr BA) s..:..col 
348| 655/ 699] 2,296 41, 036} 43,640 
124) 1,729) ee 775| 18,067 
ime were 498| 14,202 
94| 619) oe eee ih 306; 10,484 
CRs 185|...s.000)| 2475liovereeces |) 23,4000 
1h ee AD cretala 2.649 346 
254] 6,247 40| 2.475] 4,158] 66,499: | 
149] 29 166) 36) 16,122} 3,002. 
178| 401... 700| 7,568: 
Kens aiaene nes 7 179 ccc. 2B 422: 
wi | 
| 1781 40M. 1ezieemenne 3,585] 7,990, 
| ry 
UP isd 208|.........| 49,209 953. | 
Dia Sil cuca. ly eee ee 15,981/ 1,801 
208\ es ae 65.190} —-2,'754 
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have been 32,673 bushels, to which add, say 3,000 for receipts. not 
‘reported, and we have 35,673, against 20,464 to same date in 1884 
and 28,671 in 1883. 
_ The reported receipts at Philadelphia from New Jersey by the 
Penna, C. & A., W. J. and P. & A. C. roads, amount to 70,680, to 
which add, say 5,000 for receipts not reported, and we have 75,680 
bushels, against 30,656 in 1884 and 58,882 in 1883. 

The reported shipments from New Jersey directly West have been 

9,668, against 50,472 to same time in 1884 and 6,425 in 1883. 

_ The movement of the New Jersey crop to December 31st, 1885, 
has therefore been— 


Bushels. 

NE Gece cignan das dean iacosinsesccsecnscccescssncaessesese 35,673 

; DEMME TRMO TITUS oy os on cinsposces iececccas sancessecces Apion’ 5 trea ae 75,680 
| NN etree er os lose esekecveeccsscesstevececseconcecececes 9,660 
4 PierreMae TOT EL Esti Mated......0..5.....ccdsecsessenensssesecse 6,000 
eer ice sec eka secBas soecgcsescessonsoverccseos 127,021 


_ This movement, deducted from the October estimate of the crop, in- 
_dicates 109,810 bushels still in the hands of growers. 

_ The movement of the New England crop reported and estimated 
has been as follows : 


Reported. Estimated, Total. 
PI OM OF Ko ei0 ice decricsnceens. 124,764 10,000 134,764 
: To Boston...... febvaareea adaes dats'e 51,868 10,000 61,368 
Meee IDUIA.226..,.-0.0.. 8,298 10,000 18,293 
WO WWGS CIreCh.........cses000ee- 9,077 ey oe. 9,077 
| To other N. E. markets, say _....... cepa BAR 10,000 
: Goes. ocgsxlnosecyuecesnnersonpnaldie 933,502 


which, taken from the October estimate, leaves 171,355 bushels 
apparently unmoved. ‘This is proportionally as great as the appar- 
Bly unmoved stock in New Jersey, and both seem nearly incredible. 
The reported receipts at Chicago from Wisconsin amount to 198,224 
bushels, which it is thought cannot exceed three-fourths of the actual 
movement. This would make the amount moved 264,298 bushels, 
and as compared with October estimate, indicates 57,881 still left in 
that State. 
_ The foregoing may be condensed as follows : 


i 
‘ 
: 
» 


| 
] 
; 
‘ 
i 
; 
; 
; 
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Additional 
Movement movement Total to Oct. crop Apparently 
From reported. estimated. Jan. Ist. estimate. unmoved, — 
New Jersey.......0 118,021 14,000 127,021 236,831 109,8109 
New England..... 193,502 40,000 233,502 404,857 171,355 — 
Wisconsin.......... 198,224 66,074 264,298 323,170 57,881 — 
Totals svurcasne 504,747 120,074 624,821 963,867 339,046 


From this it may be seen that the crop movement to January Ist, © 
reported by the principal railroads carrying this fruit, is some 14,000 
bushels more than the largest crop on record, while the estimated © 
movement not thus reported is over 120,000 bushels, making the 
entire movement about two-thirds of the October estimated crop, and 
leaving about one-third still in the hands of the growers. | 

The October estimates have, heretofore, fairly indicated the size of 
the crop, and it is possible the last one is equally correct. But the — 
amount apparently on hand staggers belief. | 


THE COURSE OF TRADE. 


The first number of the Bulletin for this season was issued Septem-_ 
ber 26th, and its quotation for oi Cod Fancy, per bbl., was $7.50 | 
(@ $8.00. | 

Higher figures had previously been reached for a few of the first in | 
market of the highest grade of Early Blacks. 

Prices soon dropped to $6.50 @ $7.00, and, with slight fluctuations, 
gradually declined until $6.00 @ $6.50 was seldom exceeded in the. 
last week of November. 

New Jersey cranberries opened in New York nominally at about. 
$1.75 per crate for the best, but fine Cape Cod fruit, mostly “ Early | 
Blacks,” had possession of the market, nearly to the exclusion of ‘ 
Jersey crates, until the end of October. 

In N rene they were crowded upon the market, and some of the | 
best were sold in the range of $1.50 to $1.70 per crate, some small 
sales being occasionally made at better figures, while many lots that 
were off in quality or filling, or in undersized crates, remained on 
hand, or were forced to sale at much lower figures. 

In anticipation of a dull market after Thanksgiving, or from some 
other cause, the receipts immediately following that holiday were 
greatly diminished. At the same price an active home and shipping” 


. 
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demand occurred. Prices were advanced on fancy Cape Cod fruit 
about fifty cents per barrel. 
~ Much encouragement was felt at this time, and cranberry growers, 
both in New Jersey and New England, made haste to take advantage 
of the better outlook. A flood succeeded the waning tide, and the 
_ demand simultaneously fell off. The dullness increased during the last 
: half of December, and no revival has since occurred. Old commission 
merchants in New York haye been so apprehensive of accumulated 
: stock of New Jersey cranberries, that they have as diligently striven to | 
to prevent consignments as they had heretofore sought for them. In 
spite of this caution, many of them are now burdened with stocks 
much heavier than sistral at this season of the year, while there are a 
great many Jersey cranberries scattered about the city, in the hands 
of dealers not heretofore conspicuous in this line of trade. 

Prices have averaged in New York, from the commencement to the 
middle of January, very much lower than ever before, and are now at 
the lowest point of the season—indeed, if opportunity occurred to sell 
any considerable quantity, the price could scarcely stand in the way. 

That low prices largely increase the consumption of cranberries is 
; evinced by the fact that more than double the entire amount of the 
crop of 1884 has this season already gone to market, a large propor- 
_ tion of which has been sold. But it seems to be still an open ques- 

tion whether any reduction in price can insure the consumption of a 
' crop apparently three times as large as the crop of 1884, and double 
that of the largest previous crop. 

_ At the commencement the Fruit Growers’ Trade Company looked 
_upon this great crop and the inevitable low prices as an opportunity . 
: for a largely increased export trade. They had, several years ago, 
_ when prices were low, succeeded in exporting nearly 2,000 crates with- 
4 out loss, and hoped to more than double that small figure the present 
"season. 

_ Shipments were made to Liverpool, London, Glasgow and Bir- 
- mingham. 

The first reports were very favorable, and increased shipments were 
_ hurried forward, but soon there was a peremptory cable message with 
one word, “Stop!” 

The Haske! of the whole business is that about 1,200 crates seem to 
have glutted the entire United Kingdom, and are likely to bring loss 
upon the company. 


Sa. Weer . 
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At Dresden, Saxony, there are so many resident Americans that a 
grocer who caters for them gives us an order every fall for a small — 
lot of cranberries and cranberry sauce. When filling this order last — 
fall, we concluded to venture by the same ship a consignment of 25 
crates to Hamburg. In due time our consignee advised that he had 
offered the fruit for sale, and the best bid he could get was 4s. per 
crate, which he declined, and sent the lot to Liverpool, where he 
noticed they were quoted at 10s., and where they were finally sold at 
8s. The Hamburg man generously remitted the entire net proceeds — 
without commission to himself. He favored us with information as — 
follows: ‘Only small cranberries are used here, at a cost of 12s. to 
15s. per ewt., and sold in large quantities, coming from Sweden and 
Norway and those quarters chiefly ; also plenty grown here.” 

Apparently the persistent efforts of the last ten years to introduce 
cranberries abroad have had very little effect, beyond what Americans 
across the sea require. | 

The Cranberry Bulletin has thus far this season carried very little 
encouraging news to its patrons, and I am sorry to be obliged to make 
the tone of this report equally doleful. 

Some one has said, with an air of wisdom,- “that no man’s life 
should be considered a failure until he is dead.” 

Let us hope that the current cranberry season will seem less a failure 
at the end than at present. 

To deprecate a bountiful harvest seems impious, but we may well 
regret the inability of man to buy at remunerative rates and consume 
for his own best good all that is produced. 

The trouble is not over-production, but under-consumption; it is the 
old unsolved problem of how to get the superabundant shirts and the 
shirtless backs together. 

But I had better stop before I get into questions of political 
economy or the ethics of trade. 

The usual continuous tables are annexed. 


TABLES. 


The early estimates of the cranberry crop of the country, for thir- 
teen years, are shown in the following table in bushels : 


eon” == 


CRANBERRY 


Mf ene, Aid sv ° mh nt | 


a 
: 
a Le | 


1872. 
TPAD: .5. 0 sendeevyesss anksot 40,000 
New Jersey.......:..... RPA dicdsst sen scesse 100,000 
Western States......... Mee hiabadae anes ReKiathes 135,000 
Eley sudeians cdssericriccweves | acccereces 
SS 275,000 

1879. 
NOW FLD SIONG, ..........ceeccecceeses essevensess 165,000 
EEMINOE SOU ens sdacdancstnscacsasessvecjccsenscacess 90,000 
MMVVESUCEI SCETCS...crcses..scecvceccncse senses nesses 75,000 
EMER UUMNY COTM REE de cesce sa duslic «etd iacenuanecesseesss 8,000 

) “= 

RENAE R ae mer EAcytavndauecuatisaiecssieesens 233,000 


DEDUOMMDOT. ono. cs sacedussaovesencees $3.50 @ $4.00 
WES eRaileteseaect sta chesey<csedoncess. 1.00 @ 11:25 
RIC PCCM SIs centres. ccdcosssctaess. 3.25 @ 4.00 
DAV eel te coecnssccarceaeses nescence 4.50 @ 5.50 
September......... Braviccevavevaise 3.25 @ 4.00 
MAIS zaccawese Sieeeeaseoedeaec css 1.50 @ 2.00 
DC PUCMUIOT: kecs-vacndocccessrcasees 2.50 @ 3.00 
PMO lenei tetratact ets scessexsceetaceee 4.75 @ 5.00 
PICDLCMUDCT, Sse cacsiecvacecosssesesoes 2.75 @ 3.00 
May? 1D ccecs Rev edccidevcene cence test 1.75 @ 2.00 
DEPUSMMPCIe iecccts-cecsescsecseosee 2.00 @ 2.75 
INV Decettsassssssetderaacecasess. 4.00 @ 5.00 
POD ESMN CI ce.le ee csecay cee tcvntcens 3.25 @ 3.50 
IEP MGs rcone ceuetcece.scoasncoses 2.00 nom. 
BEMLEMMDRI t csccactektcaseasdncesess 2.00 @ 2.50 
MAU aT tcn cen acsescepacdeesecsseoss 4.00 
S(2]0) 125 001 012) Poke ee ee eee 2.00 @ 2.25 
MVEA MET OCs cs cucns tage eaessces accesses 2.25 @ 2.50 
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1873. 


105,000 
110,000 
60,000 


ee ew wees 


275,000 


1880. 
247,500 
128,700 
113,430 

3,000 


492,630 


| 1879, 


1880. 


1881. 


1882. 
1883. 


1884. 


1885. 


1836. 


. ’ ve 
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1674. | 1875. -))°1876, "1877... 1878. 
105,000 75,000 65,000 164,229 125,000 
90,000 110,000 90,000 152,100 60,000 
50,000 40,000 40,000 79,500 107,769 
5,000 5,000 8,000 5,000 3,000 
250,000 230,000 198,000 400,828 295,760 
1881. 1882. 1888. 1884. 1885. 
155,825 191,664 141,964 130,588 225,000 
157,014 78,507 113,524 124,648 175,000 
143,186 50,000 135,507 24,788 160,000 
B.GOOM  P000 buss asascscd elaine atau 
461,025 $22,171 442,207 330,000 560,000 


_ A table showing the opening and closing prices of New Jersey 
' cranberries, in bushel crates, at New York, for thirteen consecutive 
- seasons, commencing with 1870: 


SEPUCUIDCI sc see.ceseccgn an ona sscees $1.75 @ $2.00 
INVA; BO eesctiscteteccce os eotencccas® 5.00 @ 6.00 
SOPCOMID CW oJ. cechss Seeeces sdecee 1.50 @ 2.00 
IMI SIV;, 82 Sil wetenneaneateciwiececesweasres 50 @ 1.00 
Seplemiberisns: hecs.cdncsscacseaee 1.50 @ 2.00 
PADI AT a ODse. eh cosevesnces <uonss 3.50 @ 4.00 
MIB): 332 a ices secewstiou ec acencaeescres 2.00 @ 3.00 
OClLODET RSH: ccceosccatences tes csees 2.75 @ 3.00 
JANUATY ISt........cccceeereeceeeree 4,00 @ 4.50 
ADU ead. se coacutieass de ceneae tenes 2.00 @ 3.50 
October lst aeeupe eee eee: 2.75 @ 3.00 
TANUATY St. ccscccestuscoceseceecces 3.50 @ 3.75 
AMDIAL Sie icccaccsterwcetrorens tear ees 5.25 @ 5.50 
Ociober Shi szetescuesecsesce te cess 2.75 @ 3.00 
VM anye USticaccaswscotecnee 4.50 @ 4.75 
MiQY USti:..c. cssdecscecccceveseeavesse -2rOU Gla, 10 
OCtODERslStecs.dcvcetecrveces fesses 1.50 @ 1.70 
TANUATY, USE. ecsredecctorsesseseens 1.20@ 1.40 


N. R. FRENCH. 


On motion, the expense of obtaining from railroad and transporta- 
tion companies statistics of the movement of the crop was ordered 
_ discontinued. 
On motion, it was resolved to hold a special meeting of the Asso- 
ciation on the third Tuesday in October, at such place as the Execu- 
tive Committee shall select. 

The following communication was read and ordered printed : 
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FOREIGN TRADE. 


Sr. JosepH, Micu., Jan. 11th, 1880. 


Secretary New Jersey Cranberry Growers’ Association : 


DEAR Str—I feel quite reluctant to present another paper to this 
Society, from the fact that I volunteered one a few years ago, and 
have but few new ideas to present at this time. But possibly some — 
may be present at this time who were not before, or perhaps the sub- 
ject may have more interest now than when cranberries were readily 
selling at $10.00 to $15.00 per barrel. So I will briefly give a few 
thoughts for your consideration. 

- This year’s crop of cranberries and present prices are what I have 
expected for several years. And the fact is, that this year’s crop, 
large as it has been, is not a full crop from all the cranberry-growing 
sections by any means, nor as large as we may expect’ in the near 
future. ‘The very large new plantations that are only just beginning 
to produce in Wisconsin, the increase in acreage on Cape Cod and in 
other parts of Massachusetts, and, also, the quite extensive tracts 
being improved in Michigan and Indiana, are very sure to raise the 
average crops to much larger amounts than we have ever yet seen, in 
the near future. I do not think it will be long before our esteemed 
Statistician will report crops of a full million of bushels to be offered. 
on our markets in a single year. 

In view of this prospect and the present facts, will not this Asso- 
ciation at this time take some very energetic steps towards opening 
new outlets for the surplus of our crops in foreign lands. 

I have been told that some efforts have been made, and that a few 
berries have been sent to Liverpool and London and sold, but that 
prices realized have been unsatisfactory, and the demand has grown 
very slowly. 

But, from all I can learn, no such energetic, thorough efforts have 
been made as would be necessary to introduce a new mowing machine, 
nor such as have been made to introduce other special food products of 
American origin, nor such as would be made if the whole cranberry 
product was controlled by a monopoly of one or two companies of 
enterprising men, who would wish to get the most possible from the 
total product. 

I claim that the only true way to build up a foreign demand for 
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any large amount of our surplus crops is to select men_ specially 
adapted to the business, and send them over to make a personal spe- 
cial effort, just as would be done by the inventors or manufacturers of 
a new mowing machine, and to send them in force sufficient to 
‘thoroughly canvass that market, and to study the special features 
necessary to gain that market, and how best to get before the people. 
' I have been recently told that the sale of American apples in 
Europe could be immensely increased by intelligent American trade 
methods, and this from an experienced and intelligent dealer, who fully 
concurred in my opinions as to the necessary manner of introducing 
z American cranberry. 


Me 


The business needs intelligent study on the ground, by personal 

representatives, who will study how and what system is the best to get 
the people to using this fruit, as it is used in this country. Even 
here, I am told by retailers that the fruit needs to be kept in sight, 
| where every one who enters the store will see them; and my own ex- 
periment, of furnishing retailers with attractive show cards and a neat. 
‘cireular of directions for cooking, I am told, is quite effective in 
“increasing the retail sales. The English green grocer is usually a 
_ very small shop-keeper, and only buys a small amount at a time, and 
) would rarely buy so large an amount at once as a barrel of cranberries 
j —even a bushel would seem a large venture to most of them. 
_ The English people consume large amounts of currants, gooseber- 
ries and niics, and, there is no doubt, would use a great many cran- 
| berries, if they were Peiberly fe odlaced, But it a require energetic 
personal effort to do it, by men determined to succeed. And the same 
:; is true of Germany and France. 
It will require some study to get up printed directions for preparing 
‘them in a manner to suit the tastes and customs of these people, and 
such directions, with attractive show cards, should be plentifully sup- 
plied with every package. 
_ When we see what horrible stuff is furnished by many of our hotels 
and restaurants, called cranberry sauce, we cannot wonder that, away 
from home, but few should learn, unaided, how to prepare them so 
they will be attractive and win purchasers. 
To sum up, then, in a few words: ‘Let enough of the largest 
growers combine, to send two or more of the very best men to be 
found, to make a systematic, thorough, personal effort for a whole sea- 
son—to work up a sale by all possible methods ; giving away, when 
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necessary, to editors and others; getting recommendations from doc- _ 
tors as to healthfulness of the fruit as diet; giving personal instruc- — 
tion to have them properly cooked, in leading hotels and restaurants, 
and having them so widely and generally exposed for sale as to famil- 
iarize the people with their use.” : 

In this way I feel assured that a yearly demand can be made in 
the future for thousands of barrels, where now the name of the 
American cranberry is unknown. 

I would suggest to this Association a committee to make efforts to 
see how many could be induced to join in a combination to make such 
an effort as I have suggested. I would suggest a committee of Cape 
Cod and New Jersey growers; and after seeing what can be done 
among the Eastern growers, that one or more of such committee come 
West and work up an interest among Western growers. 

I, myself, will help what I can, but from the pressure of my other 
business, and the smallness of my cranberry interest, I cannot do a 
great deal, but will help to introduce the idea to many of the growers 
I am personally acquainted with, and, perhaps, could assist any one 
who was to go on this errand, from my experience in other lines in 
European countries. 

Respectfully submitted, 


S. H. Cominas. 


On motion, Mr. Comings was added to the Foreign Trade Com- 
mittee. 
The following communication was read and ordered printed : 


THE WILD CRANBERRY CROP OF WISCONSIN. 


A peculiar feature of the cranberry interest in Wisconsin is our 
spontaneous or wild crop. | 

The cranberry vine is found over an immense area in this State in 
its native condition. 

We find them along the highways, where the ground is moist ; 
they encroach upon the low-land pastures. Last season I saw quite 
a crop of berries on the damp portion of a field that had been plowed 
and seeded to red-top and timothy. 

Our low, sandy soil here in Wisconsin seems equally adapted to the 
growth of cranberry vines with our extensive peat marshes. Once in 
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seven to ten years we eet an immense crop of wild berries. The 
plants or vines, in their native state, are kept down by the severe 
freezing early in the spring when the snow goes off, usually killing 
them to the ground, and, of course, prevents fruiting for that season. 
These wild, unprotected vines are also preyed upon by injurious 
_ insects. 

_ It takes a series of about three favorable seasons to grow vines suf- 
_ ficient to raise a wild crop of sufficient magnitude to affect the market, 
_ the same as has been done this season. 

| These favorable seasons follow occasionally, but fortunately at long 
| intervals, for the legitimate cultivators of the vines. 

| Along the right of way, the past season, on our railroads, in some 
places the ground was, last fall, red with berries, and the section 
hands who repair the track, in some cases, left the employ of the road 
and earned $10 to $15 per day raking berries and selling them at $5 
per barrel. 

It is fortunate for growers that climatic conditions of Wisconsin 

do not favor the development of a large spontaneous crop only at 
long intervals. For the wild berry is certainly a factor in our mar- 
_ kets, and has a leveling effect on the prices of cultivated fruit. We 
should look upon insects that prey upon the fruit and vines, and 
| upon the frosts of spring and fall, that often cut off the unprotected 
| crop, as friends instead of enemies to scientific and thorough cran- 
berry culture. 
The majority of our so-called cultivated cranberry marshes in Wis- 
| consin are simply natural bogs, with proper drainage and dams for 
| flowage, thus merely assisting the native vines to overcome the grass, 
' moss and other growth found native on the bog. 

These berries, in the main, are but a little better than the wild 
berries, so called. . 

Of late years a good deal scalping has been done—removing the 
i soil and resetting; but little attention has been given to securing 
_ choice varieties of fruit. 

A large-sized, fancy berry sells here in market at $2.50 to $3 more 
than the average Wisconsin fruit, and it is apparent that fine fruit 
will pay the cost of harvesting and marketing over the common 
_ stock, so that when we reach the point, if ever we do, that common 
berries are not worth harvesting, choice fruit will still pay a profit. 

I have a marsh of twenty acres, made by simply leveling a high, 
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dry field of poor, sandy land and irrigating with a small trout 
stream. ‘The land is as poor as pure beach-sand, without a trace of 
vegetable loam, apparently, except what the water has deposited, or — 
formed from the decaying leaves of the vines. This little yard isa | 
perfect success, has been in operation for thirteen years, averages 180 
bushels of berries per acre, and is the only thing of the kind here in 
the West. | 

For Wisconsin we look for a continued interest in cranberry cul- 
ture, and more thorough methods and an intelligent cultivation. 

The Wisconsin Dairymen’s Association holds its meetings several 
times a year, sometimes in other States adjoining. How would it do 
for the American Cranberry Growers’ Association to hold a special 
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summer meeting in Wisconsin, and so increase its influence,and mem- { 
bership ? ‘ ; 
L. G. KNIFFEN, ; 

Milwaukee, Wis. 

z 

An estimate was taken of the amount of fruit remaining in the é 
hands of growers, which aggregated 45,125 bushels. 


Adjourned. : 
A. J. RIDER, Secretary, 
Trenton, N. J. 
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OFFICERS : 
AE a rtnctoans ics vocess saces RIcHMAN COLES........e00. Woodstown, Salem county. 
CU te Joun SratestR, JR.........Colts Neck, Monmouth county. 
PODER i Liivissence vacnense MortimMeR WHITEHEAD...Middlebush, Middlesex county. 
2 ee Henry F, Bopine......... Locktown, Hunterdon county. 
Assistant Steward ........... Grorce H.GAunrv......... Paulsboro, Gloucester county. 
OO Se CHARLES SHOEMAKER..... Mantua, Gloucester county. 
PRRARONON Seller sp ceiiad aes cnos! Re MEMCHGON, (3 3h sca .sctmiede Swedesboro, Gloucester county. 
REMERDY cocci vey eiuirss devtisoes. M.D. DicKincon........... Woodstown, Salem county. 
Gate Keeper.. Dee see iateGees «i HK. EH. HoLcomBg........... Lambertville, Hunterdon county. 
SO me Ao ore Moras UO COLES:...2...s40- Woodstown, Salem county. 
EGRAGUB it cawocde! aireoe ise: .soee, MAY J. WHITEHEAD....... Middlebush, Middlesex county. 
i a ee or err PrimA. JESSUP......:..04: Cinnaminson, Burlington county. 


Lady Assistant Steward..... Hannan C. Hoxcomse... Lambertville, Hunterdon county. 


EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE: 


MORE TRAN cies awa csceus os -aoroesneecns cece rosscsces Woodstown, Salem county. 
PURER Necascln vpn -nnse. aso ecenS+s0schersccocceces Marlboro, Monmouth county. 
Eee Wa 4 psec Jan volvconesvscvsscoesoess. Columbus, Burlington county. 
NE OMI eI lh (eters -vincarcas cn res os crases ceases Readington, Hunterdon county. 
IG el anenieca stern eta nck scecesssecesscsecnces Camden, Camden county. 


LIST OF DEPUTIES FoR 1886. 


Burlington county............000 MOA, PEUMTMEB: ose s5,03 i tnna values Medford, Burlington. 
OAMGG COUNTY ....50.6- 000s once: PGS HIBBID .. ssisivenscnpncaedscomas Ashland, Camden. 
Cumberland county.............. PIE) BOWEWS Jcsicceneseoens ..... Shiloh, Cumberland. 
Essex and Sussex counties......R. F. HARBISON............e0eeeeee Livingston, Essex. 
Gloucester county..............066. RUAvOe ey ALLEN, ..j.0ssccdesase Jefferson, Gloucester. 
PUMIOEAOO COMNLY 10) .9.105-0-25.0+ 1, COX.......-. hd cans ie Readington, Hunterdon. 
Monmouth county.............06. AGHSSTATESIR, JB. ....-cdeetecbo- Colts Neck, Monmouth. 
SALEM <COUNLY.....05. cress sersoveee EMPSON ATKINSON.........ssceeees Woodstown, Salem. 
AGTIGY COOBVY:.<ifacasnnenseossneses THEODORE CUBBERLY............. Hamilton, Mercer. 
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REPORT OF STATE GRANGE OF NEW JERSEY. 


BY RICHMAN COLES, OF WOODSTOWN. 
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Mr. PRESIDENT AND GENTLEMEN OF THE STATE BOARD OF 
AGRICULTURE—We have met together to-day in the capital city of 
our State, under the law organizing this body, and for the purpose of 
consulting together as to the best means of conducting some of the 
many interests relating to agriculture. I say some, because the term 
agriculture extends over so broad a field that to attempt to discuss all 
its many branches would prolong this session into weeks instead of 
days. 

Is it not, then, desirable that farmers should meet more frequently 
together for the purpose of consulting as to the best means of con- 
ducting the different parts of their varied industry? The horse, with 
his many diseases; the dairy interest, sheep husbandry, the hog, 
poultry, bee keeping, the rotation of crops, the raising of truck, 
market gardening, the use of fertilizers, the growing of fruits and 
berries, &c., all claim his attention. 

For the purpose of meeting this necessity was organized the order 
of Patrons of Husbandry. Although the National Grange of Patrons 
of Husbandry has entered into the twentieth year of its existence, yet 
_ there is, perhaps, no order, organization or society in existence, aiming 
_ for the general good, of which so little is known by the people at 

large; or the principles, aims and objects of which are so generally 
misunderstood. 

Then, as this organization was founded with the view of enlighten- 
ing the farmer, and for the purpose of binding more closely together, 
for their advancement, those engaged in that calling, it may not seem 
_ out of place to occupy a few minutes of the time of our meeting in 
considering the causes which led to its organization, the principles on 
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which it was founded, the trials and discouragements it has encountered 
together with some of the achievements it has performed. 

The founders of the order are well known, and, with one exception, 
are still living. 

In January, 1866, Mr. O. S. Kelly, one of the clerks of the Agri- 
cultural Department, at Washington, was sent on a journey through 
the South and West for the purpose of obtaining some statistical infor- 
mation that, owing to the disorganized condition of the country, could 
not be obtained by the usual custom. In his travels, which occupied 
nearly four months, he, for consultation, sought out the leading agri- 
culturists of the sections of country through which he passed. His 
intercourse with those farmers, and seeing their helpless condition, 
turned his quick mind into a train of thought. On the one hand, he 
saw the commercial, the manufacturing, banking, mining and railroad 
interests all thoroughly organized and co-operating together, influencing 
and moulding legislation, and receiving more than their just shares of 
the wealth produced by the husbandman. On the other hand, he saw 
those engaged in agriculture, which, at that time, embraced more than 
one-half of the whole population, unorganized and powerless before 
them. . 

Having returned to his post of duty in the department, the convic- 
tions that had been forced upon him during his travels still kept 
uppermost in his mind, viz.: that farmers needed organization. 

He knew that, with very few exceptions, agricultural clubs had 
been short-lived and ineffectual. Also, that State and county 
fairs, although answering a certain purpose, were seldom controlled by - 
farmers. 

He communicated his ideas to others of his acquaintance, some of 
whom embraced his views and formed a band, seven in all, who, on 
December 4th, 1867, organized a National Grange at Washington, 
D.C. For four successive years those seven met in annual session. 
At the fifth annual session, Dudley W. Adams, of Iowa, was added 
to the original number. At the sixth, which met in Georgetown, 
January, 1873, eleven States were represented, they reporting the 
existence of more than 1,300 subordinate Granges. 

In the years of 1873 and 1874 more than 20,000 subordinate 
Granges. were formed throughout the States. In February, 1874, 
the National Grange met in St. Louis and issued its declaration of 
purposes, a part of which are as follows: 
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United by the strong and faithful tie of agriculture, we mutually 

_ resolve to labor for the-good of our order, our country and mankind. 

: We heartily indorse the motto: “In essentials, unity; in non- 

essentials, liberty ; in all things, charity.” To develop a. better and 
higher manhood and womanhood among ourselves; to enhance the 
comforts and attraction of our homes; to strengthen our attachment 
to our pursuits. At the same time they declared it to be their 
purpose to wage no warfare upon any other interest; to advance 
the cause of education by all means within their power; to destroy, 
as far as possible, the then existing spirit of sectionalism, and to 
give a proper appreciation to the abilities and sphere of woman. 

At that session thirty-two States were represented. The order had 
suddenly become strong and powerful, and from that strength came 
its weakness. ‘The gates of entrance had not been properly guarded, 
and allowed those to creep in whose presence was detrimental to the 
good of the order. Lawyers, doctors, merchants, bankers and other 
business men rushed to the gates seeking admission. 

After a time a reaction commenced ; those who had thus come into 
the order, finding they could not control it to their especial advantage, 
left it, but, in the meantime, using their utmost endeavors to demor- 
alize its ranks, and in some sections succeeding in entirely destroying 
its usefulness. - 

Unfortunately for the order in its early history the impression went 
out that its chief mission was to war with railroads, denounce business 

-men and antagonize many of the leading interests of our country ; but 
- time is fast removing those wrong impressions from the minds of the 
_ people. One of the principles of our order is that we wage no war- 

fare upon any other business interest whatever; we simply object to 
the abuse of their privileges. It is true that the great farmers of the 
Northwest, who had mortgaged their farms to build railroads, with 
the expectation of being benefited thereby, found to their disappoint- 
ment their stocks absorbed and the controlling of the railroad passing 
- out of their hands. ‘Then was established a system of freight charges 
that were ruinous to agriculture. ‘They then broke loose from party 
_ ties and elected men favoring their own interests, who passed laws 
_ breaking up this system of spoliation in these charges. 
That there should be some action taken by Congress for the regula- 
tion of interstate commerce, and thereby prevent unjust discrimination 
in traffic, is the opinion not only of Patrons of Husbandry but of a 
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majority of farmers and business men as well. Twice have bills of — 
that nature been passed by the lower House. of Congress, but both 
of them have been defeated by the Senate. A Senate committee 
was then appointed for the purpose of collecting information on the 
subject during the recess of Congress. They held meetings in differ- 
ent sections of the country to hear the opinions of railroad officials and 
business men who were invited to appear before them. They also 
issued a circular letter which they sent out to many who were remote 
from their places of meeting. As far as has been ascertained this 
letter was sent to the Master of every State Grange in the Union. 
In it was embraced fifteen separate and distinct questions. The 
answers given by J. J. Woodman, of Michigan, Master of the 
National Grange, have in his annual address been made public and — 
should be carefully read not only by farmers but by every one who 
feels an interest in the prosperity of the whole country. I state these 
facts merely for the purpose of showing you that the Grange has 
become so national in its character, and the views of its leaders on 
the important questions of the day, while they require profound 
thought, yet they are given in so plain and concise a manner as to 
attract the attention of those seeking information in the affairs of the — 
nation. oa 

But it is perhaps as an educator of the people, that the Grange has 
been the most successful. I would not have you think this education 
is simply knowledge derived from our text-books; but education in 
the Grange is of a practical character, and includes knowledge gathered 
from every source; that which originates thought, develops ideas and 
elevates every one who comes within its limits. Grange libraries are 
becoming very common and add much to the interest of our order. 
Most towns of importance have a circulating library, but the farmer, 
who lives isolated, is deprived of this benefit, and the Grange library 
in part supplies its place and makes up to his family that which he 
may not be able to provide. The word family is here used, for the 
member who does not at least endeavor to induce his wife and children 
to become members of the order, is rarely a good patron. 

The admission of women has done much toward ennobling and 
extending the influence of the order, besides elevating as well as 
widening her round of occupation. It takes her from the routine of 
daily toil and infuses her with new ideas, developing her mind and , 
drawing out the latent powers within her. The farmer who, once 
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each week, after an early tea will harness his horse and take his wife 
and children to a cozy Grange hall, and then meet in social gathering, 
varying the exercises of the evening so as to include music and 
literary exercises as well as discussions on various topics of the farm 
and household, confers a favor upon them such as he could in no other 
way. | 

The reason of agriculture clubs being a failure, is because woman 
has been excluded from membership; and Granges whose gatherings 
are not graced by her presence, and cheered by her words of counsel, 
are irregular in their meeting and careless in their work. 

In conclusion: At the last meeting of the National Grange, held 
in Boston, in November, 1885, representatives were present from 
thirty-two States, who reported the existence of twenty-four thousand 
(24,000) subordinate Granges. The majority of Granges in this State 
meet weekly, and one reported 52 meetings within the year, with an 
average attendance of 53 members. 

In such an assemblage, properly conducted, what a grand opportun- 
ity for acquiring knowledge, and it is an old and true saying that 
knowledge is power; and that in the rough and tumble of everyday 
life brains have always ruled the physical man and always will. 

One of our lecturers has said that this system of education will 
make readers, and readers will make thinkers, and thinkers are what 
the farmers of the country need to-day ; and, also, out of mere farm- 
ers in country neighborhoods, good speakers, writers and thinkers 
have been developed through Grange education, who are capable of 
filling any position in life. 

The Grange principles, then, are to develop a better and higher 
manhood and womanhood ; to enhance the attractions and comforts of 
our homes ; to study all questions of political economy ; to encourage 
purer elections; to be bound by principles rather than by party ties. 

I would recommend them to you for your thought and considera- 
tion, not only occupying a short time in this meeting, but, as you 
desire the advancement of your calling; as you desire those thus 
engaged shall occupy a higher social status in society: take them to 
your fireside, read them, study them, give them your careful attention, 
and then, whether within the Grange or without its gates, let them gov- 
ern your actions. 
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Agricultural and Horticultural Societies. 


Officers, Exhibition, Society and Crop Reports. 
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EGG HARBOR CITY AGRICULTURAL SOCIETY. 


(Organized March 23d, 1859.) 


OFFICERS FOR 1886. 


eee errr PHILIP STEIGAUF...... Soee eb hea yan net Egg Harbor City. 
Wate President 0.22.0. ..000. “oN A Gill oy WAN Oe ee Cee Egg Harbor City. 
ee Po ee VALENTINE P. HOFMANN........... Egg Harbor City. 
CP GURUTCI Tsai winesits «csseses PASE DAMSBEDN Gs 00 icine oeciey ob adedases Egg Harbor City. 
RP MIRTUOUTD on eu a kaicncs a0 asses POE MOMNG cox. .o1nscuessseiseansusnoos Egg Harbor City. 


BOARD OF TRUSTEES. 


FREDERICK FIEDLER, CHARLES DIHLMANN, HENRY HAMBACHER. 


DMEM ECUISOOTO (cane ccccwen onsen cie-vocsns sles senscacersessnec eos WV. P. HOFMANN. 


The Society has at present seventy-two members. 
The annual fair will be held at Egg Harbor City the third: or 
fourth week in September. 


EGG HARBOR CITY AGRICULTURAL SOCIETY AND CROP 
REPORTS. 


BYesVaek. HOFMANN. 


The season 1885 opened with a very late spring, which was followed 
by a protracted drouth until towards August, when copious and fre- 
quent rains set in, continuing at intervals, closing very favorably ; no 
killing frosts until towards November 20th. Considering the several 
drawbacks and benefits, we may, in general, pronounce it as a favor- 
able year for agriculture. 

Considerable more attention has been given to improvements in 
stock ; although it may be not so marked as in other more favorable 
sections of this State, yet a gradual progress may be noted. 
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That our sandy soil may return very favorable crops, provided 
proper manures and fertilizers, and culture be applied, can best be 
judged of the maximum yields I have ascertained from different- — 
parties in this vicinity. Wheat yielded, 34 bushels per acre ; rye, 30; 
corn, 50; potatoes, 180 to 200; sweet potatoes, 220 ; turnips, 400. 

Where six years ago not one acre was planted with garden truck, 
about 300 acres are now planted with the same. It is transported to 
Atlantic City, where it finds a remunerative market. Our canning 
factory, although in its infancy, worked up 150 tons, for which it paid — 
$7.50 aton. Yield reported about nine tons per acre. 

Apples yielded a moderate crop of not good keeping qualities ; 
pears and quinces, full crop and excellent quality ; German prunes, 
full crop, yield about 2 bushels per tree. 

About 300 acres in this vicinity are planted with small fruits, and 
the acreage extending annually. Strawberries, reported yield from 
two-thirds acre, 2,400 quarts, prices ranging from 6 to 12 cents a 
quart. Albany Wilson is considered the most reliable for this. 
neighborhood; Crescent Seedling, Sharpless and Bidwell are other 
favorable varieties. The new plantations of blackberries suffered 
considerably during the winter of 1884-5; from one-third to one-half ~ 
of the canes were killed to the ground; returns noted about 84 
bushels per acre; Early Wilson is the main variety, with some 
Lawtons. Raspberries were considerably injured by the severe 
winter ; Turner and Brandywine as principal varieties; no yield 
ascertained. One hundred and forty-three thousand and twenty-four 
quarts of berries were shipped from our two railroad stations to 
Philadelphia and Atlantic City markets. 

Our chief industry is grape raising and manufacture of wines, 
chiefly clarets. This year’s harvest can be estimated at 1,500,000 
pounds, of which 60,941 pounds were shipped to market and the 
balance pressed into wine, so that this year’s vintage can be estimated 
at at least 100,000 gallons; six of the most prominent vintners 
alone manufacturing 82,840 gallons. As a favorable omen, it may be 
considered that the grape-rot has been decreasing yearly (with the 
exception of the Concord, of which about one-fourth crop rotted) ; 
there was a full crop of all other varieties. Our grapes are seldom 
affected with the mildew. The rose bug commits some depredations 
among the varieties included in the Cordifolio or Riparia class. The 
principal varieties of the grape grown here, and which are mostly 
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used in the manufacture of wines, are: Norton’s Virginia, Cynthiana, 
| Claevenar, Franklin, Diogenes, Ives’ Seedling, Concord, Martha, 
Venango, Taylor’s Bullit and Elvira. Missouri Rieslings are very 
- favorably mentioned among the newer white grapes. 
Our vineyards are generally prepared by trenching the soil to the 
_ depth of 18 to 24 inches.. Manure applied liberally while planting 
the vines. ‘The vines are planted at various distances, from 5x6 to 
_ 7x8 feet, the single stake system being generally in use. White cedar 
stakes and posts are used to train the vines on. The vines are 
generally pruned according to the annual renewal system; the 
cylindrical method is used by some parties with great advantage. 
_ The yield per vine varies according to varieties, fertilizers and culti- 
_ vation, from 4 to 10 pounds. Some parties who have trained theirs 
on extended trellises realized from 80 to 200 pounds per vine. As to 
quality of grapes for 1885, on Oechsle’s Must Scale, the following 
results were reported: Concord, varying from 65° to 80°; Clinton, 
78°; Norton, 80° to 95°; Cynthiana, 95°; Claevenar, 85° ; Martha, 
- 90°; Elvira, 70°. Stable manure and compost is generally applied 
to the vines. Some few—but not conclusive—experiments with 
_ commercial fertilizers have been reported, in which the parties claim 
larger yields and more immunity from the grape-rot, indicating that 
our soil is deficient in certain very necessary plant elements to perfect 
the grape. 
_ The railroad companies having increased the freight rates on 
_ fertilizers, it has had a depressing effect upon all farmers in this 
_ vicinity, as all are more or less dependent upon outside sources for 
their supply of manures. 
The annual fairs of our Agricultural Society are steadily improv- 
ing and have been instrumental in demonstrating to unbelievers what 
_ choice varieties of field and garden products, fruits and grapes this 
_ benighted section of the State is able to produce. The financial 
condition of the Society is good ; at the last fair a surplus of $381.78 
was realized. The indebtedness has decreased, now being $750. ‘The 
value of the buildings is $3,000. Our Society makes it a rule to 
gratuitously disseminate among its members new and meritorious 
varieties of fruits, dc. 
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BURLINGTON COUNTY BOARD OF AGRICULTURE. 


OFFICERS FOR YEAR 1886. 


PPOSHLCIL 4 casaiaenoccanes she leae settee JOHN EK. DARNELL.....<.0s:a9see geen Mt. Laurel. 
Vice-President 000... eesscsseescess EMMOR ROBERTS......+,«0cceesetneiee Fellowship. 
SOChAATY OiGAS.s Totedesehitewees Henry I.” BUDD:. .1.cs. cae eee Mt. Holly. 
TWCOSUPETE aint) outs ned wanetsawer: ISAAC FENIMORE}. «.2.4s0 ine, ceeeieeemns Mt. Holly. 
HENRY, 1. .BUDD:...0:3, ccc pose Mt. Holly. 
Delegates to State Board....... | JAMES LIPPINCOTT ...d..0ssxencugearenens Mt. Holly. 


BOARD OF DIRECTORS. 


JOSEPH (WILLS clit jon shesdbacweced Rancocas.......... Burlington Co. Agr’! Society. 
PAMDEL ©. DE COU. jasecscenssaneas Moorestown...... Moorestown Agr’! Society. 
PEAR eA UZ BY cic op oc cennea amet Masonville. ...... Mt. Laurel Farmers’ Club. 
DAVID De AINES 0 sve. cavantbaes MeEdtOrd si..0cc006 Medford Grange. 

JAMES “LIPPINCODT: 0450 coceasese: Bie Trolly 2.2.6 Mt. Holly Grange. 

JOSHUA HOLLINSHEAD........000 Hartford...........Moorestown Grange. 
FLOBERT TAYLOR. 0c!) cos citaseens Columbus......... Columbus Grange. 

EDWIN SATTERTHWAIT ......000. Crosswicks........Crosswicks Grange. 
JUDSON C.<GASKILL 00. ccscesser Pemberton........ Pemberton Grange. 

DU MUND COOK .c.scsscteccaccnaaaces Burlington........ Edgewood Grange. 
Jiespre- LUNDY ...20sc2.ccs.casee nes ManCOCas.....26.. Rancocas Grange. 


During the past year there have been but two meetings of this 
Board. The first one, held at the close of the Summer harvest while 
the farmers were recreating from their exhausting labors, did not 
elicit much interest outside of describing the condition of growing 
crops and stating the probable yields of those then garnered. 

The second meeting, held in December, employed its time in. 
electing officers and directors, recording the results of the season’s 
growth, and preparing and passing the following resolutions, which 
the Secretary was ordered to forward to the State Board of Agricul- — 
ture for action, also to our Representatives in Congress : 
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pW HEREAS, The extreme low price of pork (which is one of the largest 
crops of the American farmer) is seriously affecting the profits of — 
agriculture, in this country; and whereas, the President in his recent 
message to Congress says: “I regret to say that the restrictions upon 
the importation of our pork into France continue, notwithstanding the 
abundant demonstration of the absence of sanitary danger in its use ; 
but I entertain strong hopes that with a better understanding of the 
matter this vexatious prohibition will be removed. It would be pleas- 
ing to be able to say as much with respect to Germany, Austria, and 
other countries, where such food products are absolutely excluded, 
without present prospect of reasonable change;” and whereas, the 
President does not in his message give the information as to the rea- 
sons or causes why American pork is absolutely excluded in Germany, 
Austria, and other countries, leaving us to suspect that in addition to 
sanitary condition it may be in a manner at least retaliation on 
account of the duties which we impose on their productions; therefore, 
Resolved, That this Burlington County Board of Agriculture request our 
Representatives in Congress to make diligent investigation into this matter 
and to bring about a change that will be to the advantage of our agri- 
culture. 


LT, 


WHEREAS, Contagious diseases, such as pleuro-pneumonia among cattle, 
cholera and other diseases among swine, exist to such an extent in our 
midst as to seriously affect the profits of agriculture; and whereas, our 
State laws fail to eradicate these diseases on account of their continual 
introduction by diseased cattle from other States passing over or rest- 
ing on our soil; therefore, be it 

Resolved, That this Burlington County Board of Agriculture petition our 
members in National Congress to enact such laws as will, in co-operation 
with those passed by the different States, prevent the transmission of these 
diseases from one State to another, and quickly and thoroughly eradicate 
them from our whole land. 


iit, 


WueErEas, The prosperity of the country largely depends upon the eco- 
nomical and intelligent administration of its agricultural interests ; 
therefore, be it 

Resolved, That this Burlington County Board of Agriculture petition our 
members in Congress to elevate the office of Commissioner of Agriculture 
to the dignity of a Cabinet position, to the end that its influence may be 

commensurate with the importance of agriculture to the life and prosperity 
of the nation. 


~~ 
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COUNTY SOCIETY AND CROP REPORTS. 


BY HENRY I. BUDD. 


The blanks for collecting crop reports, prepared and sent forth 
by your worthy Secretary, distributed by the County Secretaries, — 
although not naming all the varieties of our products, are a great 
improvement upon former methods. i 

But the habit of careful observation, and still more the habit of care- 
ful record, are qualities so sadly deficient in our average farmer, it is — 
with difficulty full responses can be obtained, and only a few have ven- 
tured to give the number of acres devoted to each crop in each district 
or township, consequently we are forced, in many crops, to be satisfied 
with percentages instead of number of acres. 

However, by these blanks, and from other sources, we will be able . 
to give you a fairly intelligent idea of our farming lands, and the pro- 
gress and condition of agriculture for the year just ended. 

Burlington county is divided into twenty-seven townships, and 
extends from the Delaware river to the Atlantic ocean; its greatest 
length, northwest and southeast, is about 52 miles; its greatest width, 
east and west, 31 miles; its area, 551,553 acres, of which 14,137 
acres are bays, inlets, &c. ; 

“ The whole county is alluvial, composed of sand, gravel, loam and 
clay, variously blended.” A fertile loam composes. the most of the 
soil for from 14 to 20 miles back from the river and nearly parallel 
with it. 

The balance of the county, full one-half its area, six townships and 
one-half of four others, is a sandy and gravelly district, extending 
from the loamy section to the sea-shore, 30 to 40 miles in length. 
Comparatively little of this portion is cultivated, but mainly covered — 
with short growth of brush, oak and pine, the swamps with maple, 
gum and cedar. Many of these swamps are cleared and set to cran- 
berry vines; the products of this section are pine and cedar timber, 
whortleberries and cranberries, the bogs of the latter often very pro- 
ductive. | 

The four townships lying along the Delaware are a sandy loam, but 
are highly stimulated for the growth of boiling corn, vegetables, 
fruits and melons for the Philadelphia and New York markets. 

The remaining portion of the loamy district, about 16 townships, 
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is partially underlaid with beds of marl 6 to 15 miles in width, ex- 
i tending northeast and southwest throughout its whole Jength. Before 
the era of commercial fertilizers these marls performed wonders in 
transforming barren sections into Arcadias of production, 
The low prices prevailing for most of our staples have placed the 
balance on the losing side of the ledger, changing the current of pro- 
duction from wheat, pork and kindred staples to those articles which 
our near-by cities transport with difficulty from distant points. 
But these products require more labor, and the machinery of farm- 
. ing is now much hampered by the demoralized condition of the labor 
market. . There seems to be a disjointed condition of things existing. 
Nearly all kinds of products, both of the farm and factory, are 
20 per cent. lower than in 1860, before the war acted as a disturbing 
factor. Farm labor is all of 20 per cent. higher, yet all who hire 
are complaining that it is impossible to obtain sufficient skilled or 
unskilled help, either in the house or out of doors, to smoothly work 
the farms. Our political and social economy seems to be educating the 
youth away from the soil to such an extent that men of means and 
ability are hard to find to buy or rent farms. Consequently the sell- 
ing price of land is rapidly falling, and rents correspondingly lessening. 
If our State Board of Agriculture can devise some way out of this 
dilemma they will be entitled to perpetual recognition as the saviour 
of agriculture. 
The temperature of the past summer has been fairly favorable for 
plant growth, but the rain-fall has been almost too small; at critical 
periods, just enough to squeeze the crop through. The spring and 
early summer was cool and dry; the late, warm with more moisture. 
_ April, May and June furnished too little rain for hay and grass, but 
sufficient, in most sections, for cultivated crops in their early stages. 
July increased the rain-fall of the preceding month. August nearly 
thribbled it, and, coupled with the higher temperature, almost per- 
fected the later crops. The virtually dry month of September, only 
35 to .57 of an inch, ripened and gave a fitting finish to the season’s 
growth. 
Wheat.—The dry fall of 1884 prevented the seeding of the usual 
acreage of wheat, also made the preparation of the ground late; the © 
severe winter following found much of the sprouting scarcely through 
the ground ; the result was general winter-killing, and the smallest 
average crop in 1885 known for years. The acreage about 80 per cent. 
17 
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But féw correspondents in this and other crops give the number of 
acres sown in each township. The growing winter grain looks well 
and is very promising. Sia 

Corn has been one of our largest crops; being a plant that in May 
and June does not require much moisture, it found at the different: 
stages of its growth nearly all the conditions requisite for perfect: 
development. Acres that. for previous years scarcely yielded, on ac- 
count of thinness of soil, the expense of farming, seemed this year to. — 
swell into fatness, showing that climatic conditions often have more 
relation to successful plant growth than fertile soils. A slight supply 
of moisture in the early stages, causes the rootlets to search deep and 
wide for food, while with plenty of moisture the roots run near the 
surface, where they become the prey of scorching suns, sudden drouths. 
or quick atmospheric changes. Heavy winds in some sections short- 
ened the crop. sAcreage, 22 townships, 120 per cent.; yield, compared 
to last year, 115 per cent. | 

Rye has been one of the best crops; the straw and grain both very 
large and fine; acreage 120 per cent.; yield 100 per cent.; price for 
grain 60 cents per bushel, straw about $20 per ton; yield of straw 
14 tons; grain 20 bushels per acre; is becoming one of our most: 
profitable cereal crops. 

Hay.—On account of the severe drouths of preceding years, grass. 
all over our county was poorly set; this, coupled with the dry 
weather of May and June, resulted in the smallest hay crop known 
for years. 

The result reported for 10 townships: millet per acre, two tons; 
timothy, 19 reports, 14 tons; clover, 18 reports, 14 tons per acre. 
The price has ruled about $20 per ton. There have been favorable 
conditions, viz. : moist soils ; over two tons per acre were grown, making: 
it a profitable crop to the fortunate possessors. 

Pasturage in most districts has been short; the increased moisture 
of July and August very much improved it, but the dry September: 
reduced it below its normal condition. 

The low temperature of spring and early summer was, as it always: 
is, favorable to oat and potato growth. 

Sweet potatoes and cabbages both scored rather extra crops; the 
results of all these are given dn the regular forms. 

Milk supply large, crowding the market the whole season, the 
price ranged from three and a half to four cents per quart at Camden 
and Philadelphia. The cost of getting it there, one-half cent per 
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raised and fattened. 


CORN. 


Yield compared to last year (22 townships)... 
Average yield per acre (23 townships)......... 
Number of acres under cultivation (10 town- 


OATS. 


Yield compared to last year (18 townships)... 
Average yield per acre (17 townships)......... 
Number of acres under cultivation (9 town- 


Price per bushel December Ist (15 town- 
SIDS jaiowssacueae Peete mreteaslavci sdasendncdavecs «eee 


WHEAT. 


Yield compared to last year (22 townships)... 
Average yield per acre (22 townships)......... 
Number of acres under cultivation (11 town- 


Price per bushel December 1st (21 townships), 


POTATOES. 


Yield compared to last year (23 townships).. 
Average yield per acre (21 townships)......... 
Number of acres under cultivation (11 town- 


Price per barrel December 1st (19 townships), 


SWEET POTATOES. 
Yield compared to last year (18 townships)... 


Average yield per acre (15 townships) ......... 
Number of acres under cultivation (11 town- 


Price per barrel December 1st (17 townships), 


CABBAGES. 


Yield compared to last year (16 townships)... 
Average yield per acre (14 townships) ......... 
Number of acres under cultivation (7 town- 

as va aisnn as dna sadosavsccesnccecsecs 
Price per 100 December Ist (14 townships)... 
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48 


10,547 


48 


106 
43 


2,318 


“quart. An enterprise for bottling it has started at our Station with a 


Pork crop light, cholera decreasing ; the low price ruling, $4 to $5 
per cwt., is inducing the farmers to gradually reduce the number 


per cent. 
bushels, 


acres. 


cents. 


per cent. 
bushels. 


acres. 


cents. 


per cent. 
bushels. 
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cents. 


per cent. 
barrels. 
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APPLES. 


Crop poor on old trees, good on young ones. 
Yield compared to last year (22 townships)... 64 per cent. 


Average yield per acre (12 townships)........+. 323 barrels. 
Number of acres under cultivation (12 town- 
SHIPS) sesescsce aaceaspech tess asdectneeuicansr essen 2,116 acres. 


Price per barrel December 1st (17 townships) $1.75 


& 


PEARS. | 
Yield compared to last year (16 townships)... 983 per cent. 
Average yield per acre (8 townships).........0 92 bushels. 
Number of acres under cultivation (8 town- 


SHIPS) sip adcgess cee teeavdeonssesaccse'estcnectsseeeemeeee 326 acres. 
Price per bushel December 1st (10 townships) $1.20 
PEACHES. 
Yield compared to last year (12 townships)... 99 per cent. 
Average yield per acre (7 townships) .........0. 565 bushels. 
Number of acres under cultivation (6 town- 
BAIPS) vas sss ooeeaescacscnensseececs 1esent cateseeee mae 426 acres. 


Price per bushel December Ist (6 townships) $1.33 


QUINCES. 
One orchard only, reported this year, near 
the Atlantic ocean; yield, 200 bushels, 
which sold per bushel...........cccscsescsscees . $1.50 


GRAPES. 


Yield compared to last year (14 townships)... 105 per cent. 
Average yield per acre (4 townships)........... 2,125 pounds. 
Number of acres under cultivation (5 town- 


Bh ips) 6s ices chip mene ail siecas «tacos Sout ; 3313 acres. 
Average price per pound received (7 town- 

SHIPS). caw seesd iced bceauniodanide s eG take ¢eeleeenniete 3 4 cents. 

STRAWBERRIES. 

Yield compared to last year (14 townships)... 56 . per cent. 
Yield per acre (5 townships).......... ..cceesees - 890 quarts. 
Number of acres under cultivation (6 town- 

SUVS) sogphicactesecentinseesuppectasscc pen chee lacecnee 510 acres. 
Average price per quart received (12 town- 

SINS) <a tusasasoestautarnwenw spemoess -<rureee west eam . 9 cents. 


BLACKBERRIES AND RASPBERRIES. 
Yield compared to last year (11 townships)... 95 per cent. 


Average yield per acre (6 townships).........00 683 quarts. 
Number of acres under cultivation (6 town- 
SHIPS) issseenss choos diet eivihetebenuisinpbeapazesbnas : 226 acres. 


Average price per quart Pecened (10 town- 
BIDS) .\ svadedarencsusses seapesaesohees emer ase aisle ree 11 cents. 
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CHERRIES. 
Yield compared to last year.........ccccsecseeeeee 66 per cent. 


CRANBERRIES. 
Wield compared to last year...........coccssorocees 175 per cent. 


MELONS. 
An unusually good crop and sold well. 


TOMATOES, 
Yield compared to last year........... ... pakke ie 100 per cent. 


Sugar corn has this year yielded well and sold readily for good 
prices ; an unusual large amount was planted; the average returns 
about $50 per acre. 

In the printed forms, besides those crops already mentioned, peas, 
beans, pickles, asparagus, egg plants, seeds, &c., form a large propor- 
tion of the products of the townships adjoining the Delaware river, 
and should be named in future blanks. 

These crops were good but prices not entirely satisfactory. 

To blanks have received twenty-five responses, and are indebted to 


_ the following gentlemen for the same: Thomas J. Beans, Clayton 


Conrow, Edward Adams, Robert Taylor, Eli Bowker, E. Budd 
Marter, A. Stokes, George W. Scott, N. P. Todd, 8. C. De Cou, 
Edwin Satterthwaite, Joseph B. Collins, George W. Lundy, Henry C. 
Lippincott, Joel Wainwright, William Parry, Alfred Budd, Levi 


Proud, John E. Darnell, Joseph E. Lapp, Edmund Cook, James 


es 


Lippincott, Jr., David T. Haines, Theodore B. Gaskill, Uriah Borton. 
Yield of crops reported to a Committee of the Burlington County 
Agricultural Society appointed to award premiums for the largest and 


best yields. 


CORN 
Bushels, 

Pe ERROR PAIS, CT ACTC.<......5...0cccscecccsscsenese DR ros 74 
NRMOPRI SSOWIG! POL RETO...) ..000-2cseccenssccussocsserscoacecs 8045 
Teimee way E1anicock, Per AcCre.......0\ceccocssievsesssseseeees = 8Dz4y 
ee EPMO TOCOM 5, osi0)p -nins aes c:cnincivene aseeiudieianosdecenvadans ss 913 
POUNCE Y, PTCCD>/....ccn.seeee coves Ma Tes Prangssmtuan gaa sd 914 
Lyndley Smith, green...... Deedes on sidabe tameahuiaedcosdeuk cenergs 943 
PER OMAECMMNONURITCEL, PTCEN.......cccccecsrscscessesacvctencavess 98 
pe TTMILGCOLCCD, .....0....c0cccece .csesnceccerecsversecccncse 103 
Rei Ce EMME VOOM. «2. ockvases seececsnesavees’ sanssiodesassesonese 106 
ETRE MCL STCOT ic cisidecstncsiveioe sstiansccecsoveeace ses 108 
EA PTABOLCON, STCOM sc ensrcavecs ccactccocecessecstse cede -ontaencs 110.8, 
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WHEAT. 
Charles A. King, Centennial)....:icitccdccucsuncheseessen tenes 421 
G. W. Leeds, Fultz, tise scscscseuseavsnaciiysehdeceees ae eee eneememn 35 
Enoch Dudley, Treadwell...........cssee odes bv poe SuGoane) ARE 343 
CABBAGE. 


William B. Lippincott— 
6 acres sold for $1,239.15, an average (per acre) of..... $206 50 


TOMATOES. 


Ridgeway Pancoast (8 acres)— 


1,890 baskets, or 31} tons, at $7.00... ....0s.ccsecsscccsecs - $220 50 
47 ff) at Q5G. ccavesesiies ine wastestecss00an seen 11 75 
TObalL wc oceesscads hae usveceeveecavescdesesess senna $232 25 


400 baskets green ones. 


George L. Gillingham— 


666 baskets per acre. icth.cuisecleleesisnossheneaeneenenaeeaee $190 26 
POTATOES. 

G. W. Leeds— Baskets, 
Beauty of Hebron, per acre...... (aenedieies sledieiepinee Seeteeeaaa aeaamee 400 
Early Rose, FS cecabdenwen sie’, enoanncden apeeaeraa 400 
Belle, HO OS winion bac coc se Zeina’ slot Cele et aaa 500 
White Star, a Lenseeseeeeeeeseeesceeseseceee cee sear evens 500 


Joseph E. Lapp, Little Egg Harbor township, 20 acres of corn 
averaged 75 bushels to the acre. 

George Nunn, of Westhampton township, raised 2,180 bushels of 
corn on 134 acres of ground, an average of over 82 bushels of shelled 
corn to the acre. 

Asa Haines, of Hartford, N. J., sold from 1+ acre, 1,606 baskets 
tomatoes, at thirty-five cents per basket, amounting to $562.10. He 
thinks he left on ground more than 500 baskets he did not pick; 
altogether 42 tons, 34 tons per acre. 

KE. Cook, Burlington, whole crop of wheat averaged 324 bushels 
per acre. 


a (OA. ya 8 
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REPORT OF JACOB H. LEEDS, SHIPPER OF POULTRY, RANCOCAS, 
. BURLINGTON COUNTY. 
To Henry I. Budd, Mount Holly, N. J.: 

RespecTeD FrrEND—In reply to thy request, I submit the annexed 
accounts of my poultry business and farm crops, viz.: From Febru- 
ary Ist, 1885, to February Ist, 1886, my poultry shipments amounted 
to two hundred and ten thousand pounds ; the heaviest shipments being 
made from December 16th, 1885, up to present writing; the prices 
paid have averaged a little less than the preceding year, which was 
partly caused by the markets being unusually well stocked at all 
times with both fresh and frozen, and with Western poultry, that has 
been so near equal to ours in quality that many dealers who have been 
handling Jersey stock bought that in preference to paying from 1 to 3 
cents per Ib. more for ours. Burlington county poultry raisers, having 
gained the reputation of sending the best poultry that goes into any 
market, to hold that reputation will have to use their best judgment 
in getting their stock in the best possible order before sending to 
market, and kill none but what is fat and use due care in dressing. 
Four years ago our poultry brought 40 per cent. more than Western 
stock ; this year it brings but from 1 to 3 cents per fb. more, which is 
proof positive that they are improving their stock faster than our 
raisers, and, as regards turkeys, the Western run very uniform in 

_ size—from 8 to 12 tbs. each—which sell much more readily than some 

of our large turkeys. In regards to freight discrimination in favor of 

_ the West, our freights from Masonville to New York (about 88 
- miles) are higher than from Chicago and Indianapolis, Ind., a distance 
of nearly one thousand miles; and if we cannot do something to regu- 

_ date this, our farmers, who have to pay three or four times the price . 
for land as their Western competitors, are at their mercy. 


REPORT OF CROPS GROWN BY GRANVILLE W. LEEDS, ON FARM OF 
JACOB H. LEEDS, IN WESTHAMPTON TOWNSHIP, BURLINGTON CO, 


Wheat.— Variety, Fultz; sown October 6th, 1884; quantity sown, 

12 bushels per acre; fertilizer, 600 pounds Allen’s nitro-phosphate 

_ per acre. On account of hard winter and exposed situation, spots 
_ were killed out in the field, which contained 8} acres, and yielded 
_ 289 bushels; yield per acre, 35 bushels. 


=. =£ ? 4 amie | 
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Potatoes.—Commenced planting last week of April, in rows 22 
feet apart ; compost manure used broadcast; Allen’s dried and ground 
fish guano in rows; crop injured somewhat by drouth, which occurred — 
in this locality at the most critical time, particularly for the second 
earliest and later varieties ; quantity 6 acres; yield per acre— 


Baskets, 
Early, ROS6. 0. oss.s0+ccecsenssacencossedacnsotis dngsssoneee ce eae enna nnn 400 
Beauty of Hebron..,.....ccdiessessvesvescevep ess eng ss eeetate etna 400 
Belleck..s.: eidestuccue poasacdeyaspaeiee ceases sstenses nent aann ten 500 
White Stari: cecil cc adteecddeweesecsosiles s45ue) tome eee een 500 


Corn.—Seven acres; variety, golden beauty; sod plowed just prior — 
to planting, which was May 11th, in hills 4 by 4 feet; 200 pounds 
Allen’s dried and ground fish used per acre in the hills, which was 
spread some, with a little dirt brushed on by dropper; worked princi- 
pally with cultivator, gang plow used some, but finished with cultiva-— 
tor; yield per acre, 116 bushels shelled corn; measured by weighing 
one load and averaged. 

Silos.—There are now ten silos in our county. Nearly all report 
satisfactory results. Making more and better milk at less cost than 
other kinds of feed. 

P. Lorillard has perhaps the largest one in the county, which he 
devotes almost exclusively to the fatting of stock, principally cattle. 
He averages about 180 head at atime in hisstalls. Is very successful 
in fatting with it, both winter and summer ; feeds only corn meal 
with the ensilage. Has 23 pits, 14x14 feet, 22 feet deep, to fill which 
requires the crop from about 20 acres. 

James Lippincott says: My experience this year with ensilage has 
given perfect satisfaction; want no better food for milk cows, could 
not get it if I did. It stands head and shoulders above anything I 
ever used for making milk, either in quantity or quality, and keeps. 
the cows in a healthy condition. 

David Roberts, of Moorestown, writes as follows: 

‘My experience with ensilage, though on rather a moderate scale, 
has extended over a period of five winters of feeding and has been 
very satisfactory. It has been a cause of wonderment to me that 
this-system of preserving food for cattle has not been more generally — 
adopted in Burlington county, whereas I know of perhaps only one: 
half dozen within.a radius of 10 or 15 miles. 

My silo is built of brick, wall 9 inches in thickness, laid in cement 


; 
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the first few courses ; the dimensions are 12 feet square and 12 feet 
deep, the whole smoothly plastered with cement. A frame building, 
8 feet in height in front and 5 feet back, with shingle roof, rests on 
the top of the wall, and allows 3 feet in depth more space for filling. 
The silo is situated adjoining the barn and stables, with one side 
adjacent to the drive-way into the barn, some 8 feet from the level of 
the ground, so the barn floor is on a level with the top of the wall of 
the silo; we are thus able to set the cutter so that corn falls directly 
into the pit; we use a two-horse tread power; $150 will cover the 
cost of building, and I have always felt that it was money well spent. 
Previous to this winter we fed on an average 15 head of milch cows 
for four or five months; are now feeding 25 head. From 2% to 3 
acres of ground sown in Southern white corn, in drills 24 feet apart, 
is sufficient to fill it. We have cut the corn various lengths, but 
believe when the corn stalk is not over one-half inch in diameter that 
one inch in length is about right, though opinions differ on this 
point. The corn should be tassled and the ears formed and in milk 
when cut; think it better to allow the stalks to dry out some before 
hauling from the field, as a good deal of dead weight is done away 
with and the ensilage likely to be sweeter ; we find it is not necessary 
to fill the silo all at once and in a great hurry, but have sometimes 
ceased operations for a day or two so as to accomplish other important 
jobs on the farm at the time; the corn in the meantime will undergo 
considerable fermentation ; but if not allowed to proceed too far is 
believed to. be an advantage; we use a double covering of boards and 
weight with sand ; generally begin feeding about the first of winter, 
and feed from one-half to one bushel per day to each cow; use some 
corn-meal and bran, and give a small ration of hay daily; when 
weather is dry, feed corn-fudder in the yard. We find a very percep- 
tible increase in the daily yield and the quality very much improved ; 
the last point has been very conclusively proved by the person to 
whom the milk was shipped in Philadelphia; his customers, when once 
beginning the use of the milk, refusing to have any other. The cat- 
tle are improved in appearance, have sleek, glossy skins, and look as 
if they had just come off of grass pasture. 

Before we began feeding ensilage we frequently ran short of clover 
hay in the spring ; since then we have sold hay that we never dared 
to before, besides keeping double the amount of stock. Many dairy- 
men in this vicinity feed brewers’ grains and consequently have to 
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make weekly trips to Philadelphia in order to insure a constant sup- 
ply. I venture the opinion that the cost of the time spent in getting 
this to their farms would build and fill a good-sized silo with material 
vastly superior in every respect. 


COMPARISON OF WEATHER AND RAIN-FALL AT RANCOCAS—3 YEARS. 
REPORTED BY SPENCER HAINES, 


METEOROLOGY.—Synopsis of the weather at Rancocas for the 
month of December, 1883 : 


Number of cloudy days. cic. sdacsacesedsernegudteeeeee 20 
Number of days on which storm fell..............00 18 
Depth: Of Taiw).cccuetic.cwseeee cass eeasn ee deaedae tqneees aig 2 inches. 

Depths of: snow sci iM cs) secctestesueeerccns soaceeg ache eae 134 inches. 

Average precipitation for ten years, rain............ 275 inches. 

Average precipitation for ten years, snow.... ..... 53% inches. 

Mean temperature, A.M. and P. M....0.-s.onrcnceas cb 30° 

Mean temperature for ten years.....ccecscoeee coeseee 3075° 

Highest temperature: on 0. .cccuseseeas) | cn oe don cceueeneene 60° on the 8th. 

Lowest tem perature’... 1.21. dccsssncceeceeesa vienysceeeatene 4° on the 28d. 

Monthly range of temperature ............000-ssessee 56 


There was a solar halo on the 26th, and jigiennae on the 27th; prevailing 
wind, N. W. 


Review of the Year 1883.—There were 208 cloudy days in this 
year, and storm fell on 181 of them, viz.: 127 rain, 34 snow; 10 rain, 
hail and snow; 2 rain and snow, 6 rain and hail, 2 snow and hail. 
Depth of rain, 394 inches; depth of snow, 45% inches. Average 
precipitation for twenty years—rain, 45,3, inches. 1865 had the 
greatest rainfall in that time, 5732 inches, and 1874 the least, 352 
inches. Average do. of snow, 375/, inches; the greatest fall occurring 
in 1868, 654 inches, the least in 1878, 114 inches. ‘Total precipita- 
tion in the twenty years—of rain, 75 feet 6 inches; of snow, 62 feet 
3 inches. The mean temperature, A. M. and Pp. M., was 48°. Mean 
for twenty years, 494°. Highest temperature for the year, 96° on 
the 7th and 17th of July. Lowest do., 1° on the 12th of January. 
Yearly rauge, 95°. There were twenty-six days that the sun did 
not appear. Prevailing wind, N. W. 


METEOROLOGY.—Synopsis of the weather at Rancocas for Decem- 


ber, 1884: 


Number of cloudy dayssc.ci.c)..200.0..0% 22 
Number of days on which rain Ae 8 
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Number of days on which snow fell..... i 
REE PUI tits c0cecesss evectsecevecesoness 5 inches. 
NYY a.a5 vivinsacersbeareiceeessncees 8} inches. 
Average precipitation of rain for ten 
EDTA? ope Gin Cal salve. chiess concer accneoceces 38 inches. 
Average Ane airaiat of snow for ten 
, | VOATS! :..0005 PARC ASI Nhe adackavseannaians 6y5 inches. 
| Mean temperature, A. M. and P. M....... 314° 
Mean temperature for ten years......... SOR? 
Lowest tem perature.......cccreccersesecescees 3° below zero on 20th. 
Highest temperature ..........ssssseccssesees 68° on the 31st. 
MIEN EAU Osaae ses ceteanrsdscasosesednesecese 66° 
PMIRTNTIGE WU RIN se ccha vec nan seen crectscccesseses N. W. 


There was lightning on the 15th, solar halo on the 238d and lunar halo on 
the 20th. 


Review of the Year 1884.—Number of cloudy days, 198. Storm 

fell on 153 of them, as follows: Rain, 116; snow, 17; rain, hail and 
snow, 5; rain and hail, 3; rain and snow, 11; snow and hail, 1. 
There were forty-one days on which the sun did not appear. Total 
precipitation—rain, 393 inches; snow, 28 inches. Average do. for 
twenty-one years—rain, 45 inches; snow, 354 inches. The year 1868 
showed the heaviest snow-fall, 654 inches; and 1878 the least, 114 
inches. ‘The heaviest rain-fall occurred in 1865, 57? inches; the 
least do. in 1874, 352 inches. The mean temperature was 493°; 
mean temperature in twenty-one years, 49°. The lowest temperature 
for 1884 was 3° below zero, December 20th; the highest was 
4°, June 19th and 23d; the range for the year, 97°. The 
lowest temperature in the past twenty-one years was 15° below zero 
on the Ist of January, 1881, and the highest 102°, on the 7th 
of September, same year. Prevailing wind, N. W. There was 
frost in every month during the past year, and lightning in all 
excepting the first. 


METEOROLOGY.—Synopsis of the weather at Rancocas for Decem- 
ber, 1885: 


PMAeT OL CIOUAY AVS 5.2.0... ..cc-0sceersccsseters eee 6 


Number of days on which rain fell ..............666 6 
Number of days on which snow fell.......... eee 3 
Number of days on which snow and rain fell... 3 
UN MMPNRIMMETU Ee) ccivcos weedcons sacs, coccesevccensseoses 3 inches, 
NN RN eo Wed figs carasis si teesce nee -aecsceatinnsnnsecs 0 inches. 


Average precipitation of rain for ve years.. 3 inches, 


' 
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Average precipitation of snow for ten years..... 64%; inches. 
Mean temperature, A. M. ANd P. M...sccerccccssceees 38° 
Mean temperature for ten years ..........ce0 sees » 807%5° 
Highest temperature... ..c....icscticeasssseNnnsconmenes 59° on the 238d. 
Lowest temperature |... .de.ssi sess snecovesscuseseesseeeeee 8° on the 8th. 
Monthly range.y,cc.sc.csa edd pac bot esteudetee sede agen aenam 51° 
Prevailing winGy.0..cds-..dccenss ieeeibaseentoeees ssiniitged N. W. 


The mercury fell 12 degrees in five minutes during a snow squall on the 
3d. There was a parhelion on the 15th and a paraselene on the 17th. 


Review of the Year 1885.—There were 194 cloudy days in the 
year 1885, on twelve of which the sun did not appear. Storm fell 
on 164 days, as follows: Rain, 112 ; snow, 31; rain, hail and snow, 
8; rain and hail, 3; snow and rain, 10. Total precipitation—rain, 
37-1; inches; snow, 304 inches. Average precipitation for ten years— 
rain, 42 inches ; snow, 30 inches. The total rain-fall for twenty-one 
years has been 78 feet 7 inches; of snow, 64 feet 6 inches. The 
mean temperature, A.M. and p.M., 474°; mean do. for ten years, 
481°, The lowest temperature was 1° below zero, on the 11th of 
February ; highest do. 98° on the 21st of July. Range of temper- 
ature, 99°. Prevailing wind, N. W. 

The following excellent report from Thomas J. Beans, of tempera- 
ture, rain-fall, crops, &c., is so much to the point, I have offered it in 
its entirety : 


TEMPERATURE AND RAIN-FALL FOR 1885. 


TEMPERATURE. RAIN AND SNOW. 
| Remarks. 
; o£ 
: ; a 2o 
S a $ mie 
=) ==) = = 
January.......| 55° 4° | 28.999} 343 in| 28 in 
February......,) 42° | -1° | 21.589; 423 ‘20.75 ‘“ 
March ......... 63° 6.59) OTIS 1.084) OO. | 
PATIL S, < cys vs) Be a 2 lt ROO rae a fd) dom’ vino cis : nt ae 
‘ rost, 12th; harmed; di 
May tess gg° | 37° | 59.06°| 2.845 “|... Me is 
PORES) voces 96° BBO GOS 2 aCe cosa emesses 
Daly ae 99° | 60° | 74.859] 3.08 “Ios. 
August... ...... 93° BZ Boy TOM pe Wo cee cc'dme, 
September.....} 84° | 43° | 62.49° 0.67 “| ........00. 
October........ gic | 31° | 51.889 348... Oe ee 
November. ...| 72.5°| 25° | 43049) 377 “| Trace. 
December:......| B8:62)'. 17°, VW Se BGs mor 9 cenccssasae- 
For year....| 99° | -1° | 49.55°38.11 ‘ {28.55 in. 


ee) .' r ae . : a i s / 
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The rain-fall for the year was 4.9 inches below mean for 20 years. 
The rain-fall for the three spring months, 6.74 inches, being 3.63 
inches below mean, allowing the breaking up of ground for all crops 
to be done in the best manner, and as it is not possible to be done during 
a wet spring. There was 12.86 inches in the heated summer months 
and 7.82 inches, or 2.66 inches less than mean, for the three autumn 
months, resulting in the lowest supply of water in the wells and 
springs that we have had for 22 years. But our county is so bordered 
and pierced by tidewater and so numerous are permanent streams that 
the resulting inconvenience is not nearly so serious as it would be in 
many localities less favored with water-supply. 

Between the harmful but not destructive frost of May 12th, and 
the deadly frost of October 23d, there intervened 164 days for out-of- 
door growth of tender vegetation. 

The year 1885 was coolest of the past 22 years, with the exception 
_ of 1875, which differed by only seven-hundredths of a degree in 
annual mean. 

The oats was sown when conditions were better than usual, the 
coolness of the spring months (being 3.77° below average) was favor- 
able and compensated for the light rain-fall, and made the crop a 
superior one. 

We have seldom planted corn when the ground was in better 
mechanical condition than last spring. The low temperature retarded 
its growth during its first stages, but the warmth and generous supply 
of rain during July and August pushed it rapidly forward and made 
a heavy crop, that a dry September and its following matured before 
the deadly frost of October 23d came. There was, however, more of 
offal corn than in the crop of 1884, which was exceptionally good in 
that respect. ‘There was less than usual of fodder-wasting autumn 
winds, 

Potatoes.—Not an average crop; quality superior. 

Wheat.—Very uneven crop; late sown and exposed ; poor, but in 
most cases better yields than deemed possible in early spring ; cool 
weather favoring. 

Apples.—Light crop in many orchards. 

Peaches.—F air crops in many orchards. 

Sweet Potatoes.—Heaviest crop that we have been favored with for 
several years, and quality best. 
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Thomas J. Beans from two and one-fifth acres sold 1,139 baskets — 
of citrons for $377.62. 

Robert T. Evans (Mt. Laurel) from two and one-half acres (planted 
three and one-half feet by two and one-quarter feet) sold 12,465 
cabbages for $506.75. 

Clayton Conrow, of Cinnaminson township, furnishes the following 
account of rain-fall, including snow when melted : 


Inches. Inches. 
January Dy Weteneh no paceessnewe 1.86 June 4 | detasnsenstemeuabakes 10 
H AD RO stasiecencaets cnece 50 io 5 | tava see amin ema 15 
oe 15 Cesc stchiicggeettedes 58 ss 8 Se Reese 20 
TBA LA chess dase ee 10 ns 16,17. 25526 Wie mene eee: 1.00 
. DS, 2A i ebidndshesaseue en 73 ‘§ 28: : sgas HehapEaeeeeeante 58 
Totalzccsscssse 3.27 Totaly cosas 1.98 
Februa Oi Oss tinnis ogheetianseasts 1.85 
Rridihae to. clihes baa ‘os. July 4. dl ge 24 
6c 14 Lat AS) ln ee .30 oS ih Pecesoceoessees seeee 1 14 
+ fyrty STB TGs task dda steak Ane A 2. Briere me 
‘< HG tas ite Sie al 15 TA vai jsdusugstel ee 66 
A 95 ene ra 50 ik 20" | sndacenevaneweeengene 15 
AT DOL Lata bate Ae Ht 26 | Soa eens 
Total... ciessaes 3.95 tc 29 snunseseecetebeeaemea 1.00 
March I psespnicoagunaieaeeseds 12 "TOtAl .oreeraceine 3.60 
‘ OT WSO ORE RR 01 
: 28; 20 sass rsnsnahentenaaks tee August Lg cceameeearaiee Sinlaeas 31 
Total AQ ‘ QD  Sesleseeaelse clgvanane .60 
‘ 3 .: JAR eterna 9 
April Lj .Oh seeheunee cas tantseene 21 ‘“ 8 biideeeee 2.10 
BS seevesececereeerenees 22 i 7 \isendeaeeareenes 05 
- 15 seeeeeeserseceereces lL ii 13  -sesiaepeateneenenemine .60 
Ff DO roc. aeeccevenwereases 03 . DD wasewsdevabusleguanear 29 
es 28 senvecccresececsecees 16 Z D8. weudueceanielengaeine .06 
25 |. sdedibmerans eee 2.382 
Mange ae rit “ 29, seen 24 
May i SRY see RMN BA ed Fe .24 $F 30 : \cecspebe ange sha 
iH ANY seuss niles seal wsnaloaen .05 PAGE He 
“ PB a ails 1.52 Tonle = 
Ff UDO Rae aiecrban cee taeen .07 
Fi Bol Wee etiones av emeneeie 24 September 8 — ...cccsocrcsdessseese 15 
. DGS te ade onen sed screenees it rs QO) sesdswiaka eae anaiae 13 
at SLi ace lee cadens sakahnes 66 4 AGNES: 07 


- 
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Inches, Inches, 
MUUTWatva Ne eassssesss Qe + Noyem ler 22':'-* i. icgsanses spaniel baa 
eae Sink apse <A> 18 ¥ QB ceatu henna mater ates ih Uke 
Re ateaesdsnatta reas A7 i D4. OB: «sahveualennaah een J ceek 
Seaah ss Ckakeinexes.kive 02 f noel 
TS 1.34 TObah tt tesa 
Fiat alelede ties. .93 
‘“« NS 5524 dkpdedaine Bai's Denaniber:, 5. caccecdtinteetsteeuees .05 
: OLY) cheek pean eae .86 
Total .. .....++. 3.52 ee Bea ia Drs DE OA 1.56 
November 1,2 ..csssssessssssseeee 77 iebeabet Al vatalaie crt ae 
. MN isacadtxeteninasspa see 12 GN et Re et: 3.06 
3 ls Acs tothe ae .48 
NN art Srcbesl ose s ccsea whan scesekccicescnessecsenceis 36.09 
MO hasienpicisvaniees sivann cies Pees at aM euistalsenca ine viecee 44.41 
Eee) Spec nes ccnaddace-ssecrccrassvdsendiecnenaecese 40.16 
Total rain-fall for the growing crop months.......... tens ave 17,91 


Rain fell on 79 days of 1884 and 80 days of 1885. 


REPORT OF MT. LAUREL FARMERS’ CLUB. 


The annual meeting of the Mount Laurel Farmers’ Club make the 
following report: They appointed committees and offered first and 
second premiums for the best fields of corn and potatoes. » 

_ They award 8. R. Lippincott, of Moorestown, the first premium 

for corn, yield 120 bushels per acre. Planted second week in May, 
on sod, four feet apart each way. Cultivated three times with Dar- 
nell’s marker and Atkinson’s corn plow. No manure. Variety, 
Yellow Dent. 

Second premium awarded to Howard Darnell, of Mount Laurel, 
yield 108 bushels per acre; planted 22d of May, four feet apart each 
way. Farmed with Randall corn plow while small, and the last 
plowing with one-horse plows. Gas lime spread on the sod before 
_ plowing, and manured in the hill with handful of hen manure and 
ashes mixed. Variety, Gourd Seed. 

They award William Dunn Rogers, of Moorestown, the first pre- 
mium for one acre of potatoes, yield 250 bushels. Planted in drills, 
manure and phosphate put in the drill before the potatoes were dropped. 
_ Fretilizers used, Collins’ Electric and Shoemaker’s Swift-Sure. 
Second premium to J. R. Evans, of Hartford, for one acre of pota- 
toes, yield 200 bushels. Manure spread broadcast, and fertilizer 
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applied in the drill. Fertilizers used, Lister’s and Shoemaker’s 
Swift-Sure. ; 

Asa Roberts gave account of a wonderful yield of potatoes grown 
on an old meadow where there had never been any manure applied 
before. The ground was well plowed, and on one acre thirty dol- 
lars’ worth of stable manure was applied broadcast, and twelve dollars’ 
worth of fertilizers in the drill. On another acre forty-two dollars’ 
worth of fertilizer applied broadcast; yield 250 bushels per acre or 
nearly the same on each; if any difference, the best where only the 
commercial fertilizer was used. Kind of fertilizers used, Collins’ 
Electric, Swift-Sure, Mapes’ and Lister’s. Very little difference in the 
yield with the different fertilizers. 

Enclosed find a statement of crops by our members, nearly correct. 


COUR essisdhesesnsdtacaecncestenees Full average crop. 

Wheatsioi cm. tsaeeccunees About two-thirds of a crop. 

Oats euis. isl ccsesrenaceeecnereeens Full crop. 

RLAY dvceliniaceavescoss nemeoeeteees Very light, one-half ton to acre. 
PASbUOTEC)s. cs. s0s0.eceosaceeeosome ete Short crop. 

Potatoes, White. wc.cossacoeee Average crop. 

Sweet Potatoes...........00..... Average crop. 

A. DDIES « fiepisteseavena case ep eenene: Light crop and very few for winter. 
POATS, .. sancespsanacese eavareaeentt Fair crop. 

GEER DER oS ccscssasccctudsoqeeee ens: Fair crop. 

Berries ce.taccnsneensnes booth tant Few grown, but light crop. 


COLUMBUS GRANGE, No. 58, P. OF H. 


The farmers have had an up-hill road the past season; with pork 
selling from $4.50 to $5.00 per cwt., wheat 90 to 95 cents per bushel, 
poultry 10 to 14 cents a pound and other produce at proportionately 
low figures, there will not be much margin left by 25th of March 
next to rejoice over. 

The committee only report 20 farms, aggregating 2,233 acres; 
ranging from 34 to 250 acres each, averaging 112 acres. We find on 
these farms 84 horses, 6 mules, 322 cows and 58 other cattle. The 
sales from these cows are as follows: Butter, $1,971; milk, $11,715; 
calves, $2,436; total, $16,122, averaging $50 per cow. We find that 7 
make butter, 8 sell milk, 6 fat calves, and 11 divided between butter, 
milk and calves. The average per cow of those who sell milk, is $62 ; 
for those who make butter, $39.34; for those who fat calves, $27.37, 
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. showing a difference between milk and butter, to be $22.66 per cow ; 
“between milk and calves, to be $34.63 per cow; between butter aid 

calves, to be $11.97 per cow. Amount of See sold, $3,256; 230 
hogs kept over. Only four farmers report sheep, worth $7 35 ; 
poultry, $4,103. 

Acres in wheat, 177; average, 11 bushels per acre; rye, 105 acres; 
average 13 bushels; oats, 82 acres; average 44 bushels; corn, 365 
acres; average 48 bushels; hay, 445 acres; average 151, tons; toma- 
toes, 9 acres; average $85 per acre; potatoes (Irish), 46 acres; aver- 

age $70 per acre, rating at 60 cents per bushel; sweet potatoes, 53 
acres; averaging $143; sweet corn, 284 acres; average $35; seven 
report apples, $612; one reports turnips, # acre, $50; one reports 2 
_acres of millet, 5 tons per acre; two report melons, 2 acres, average 
_ $30 per acre; 24 acres cabbage, $225; egg plants, 4 acre, $20; lima 
_ beans, 4 acre, $20; three report asparagus, $237; $75 per acre; one 
_ reports pears, $43 ; one tobacco, $500; three report small fruit, $195 ; 
_ two report peaches, $910; three report strawberries, $410; one reports 
pickles, $38 ; one reports squash, $40; onecitrons, $34. Many mem- 
bers failed to report. 

' Have made purchases through our co-operative fund to the amount 
_ of $2,075.12, as follows: 153 tons of coal, costing $752.97; timothy 
seed, $55.13; clover seed, $387.58; potatoes, $182.25; plaster, one 
car load, $105, and the balance, $592.19, insundries. A large amount 
purchased in Philadelphia by trade card, of which we have no account. 
_ Weare fully assured by experience that co-operation and combina- 
- tions are a success. 

: Our Grange numbers 54 members, 31 males and 23 females. Meet- 
t ings once a week, fall and winter; and once in two weeks, spring and 
_ summer, with a very good Penance. 


FRANKLIN 8. SELLEY, 


Chairman Executive Committee. 


MOORESTOWN GRANGH, No. 8, P. H. 


Hartrorp, N. J., January 25th, 1886. ¢ 
ey 1 I, Budd, Sec’y Burlington County roe of Agriculture : 


| The committee appointed to visit the farms of the members of 
_ Moorestown Grange gepert having visited forty-one farms, consist- 
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‘ 
Acres of cleared lands, . 50. i) 2<d.cevs shen sseekene ee 4,984 . 
Acres of woodlands</.0..Jecace asakwieee dai ard ars deeest eee 293 
Acres OF Mead ow...2c 5.8.0 wesenechacucheom ones see eeeeamamne 55 
Total :,.0.ccssoesonceres sasonnes quhiseeuunes ee ore es eee naan 5,227 ; 
Average number of acres in each farm......... ..scessceee 129 
Acres in apple orchards (a poor Crop) .........sceeee secre 190 
Acres mM pears (POOr Crop) sii scnscssstpeenes-sb~ Saekee eee eee 23% 
Peak: Creeseci sc eis ceed cones bens tees cbaaslauseayeocne aaa oes, |) ROO 
Acres in strawberries (realizing $75 per acre)... ....... 50 
Acres in currants (realizing $75 per acre).. ............0. 3 
Acres in raspberries (realizing $100 per acre)...... ..... 23 
Acres in blackberries (realizing $100 per acre).......... 12 
Acres in grapes (realizing $400 per acre)..............ee0 84 
Acres in corn (yielding 62 bushels per acre)............. 547 
Acres in wheat (yielding 25 bushels per acre).. ........ 436 
Acres in grass (yielding 12 tons per acre)................. 2,027 
Acres in white potatoes (yield per acre 200 bushels).. 183 
Sweet potato sprouts (a good Crop)........scecsceeeee owes 380,000 
Acres in citron (realizing per acre $125)...........esceseee 45 
Acres in tomatoes (realizing per acre $175).........-...+. 61 
Acres in cabbage (realizing per acre $142 to $206)...... 95 
Acres in sugar corn (realizing per acre $68)............+ 100 
Cows (averaging from $30 to $79 per head) <---........., 453 
PRG ers  f veleseeae shes tes Weoanebees sel pclad ys seeidedeal tae 73 
FLOTSEB sco Siacien se bueiip saa ercta ds ods cee Veins, cinsie(y ye'esoev ely tee ae 129 
OOS il ails cabasateeciiven Shakep eicks «datas «antenes «eee 6 
Miles) .. nin cneceeiGdeapiseaewmeb entice never. ? dos /aeta\eae an 70 
PAO Asis ccepieep pwatesees aden teense caer cs, ten a5 0d er ies 394 
SN CCD ncn biedsnccen immo beneccimes cee -Aiuds.cl a's tee ses Seen an 119 
Hens kept over (some avoleea still prevalent)........... 1,400 


We find the most profitable crops were grapes, tomatoes and 


cabbage. 
Fraternally, 
KATE B. LIPPINCOTT: 


Secretary. 


REPORT OF MEDFORD GRANGE. 


We have taken no inventory fis year of the amount of land in ~ 
acres held by each member, nor the amount of each variety of product | ¥ 
produced, or the number and yariety of animals owned by each one. f 
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| “Several of our members have exchanged the process of making 
meat in its variety, for that of producing milk, which is sold at 
_ Atlantic City and Philadelphia. 
. ‘ 


‘ CROP REPORT. 


Our township was visited this year with an unusual drouth, con- 
tinuing very late in the season. 
Hay (clover) was 50 per cent. of a crop, with exceptions in some 


cases of 75 to 90 per cent. 
Timothy was short and light, with a few exceptions of fair crop. 
Wheat, ranging from 40 to 90 per cent. 
Rye, 100 per cent. in grain yield ; straw excellent, with good price. 
Oats, 100 per cent., unusually good. 
Corn, 90 per cent., affected by severe drouth ; yield more than 


anticipated. 


_ 


CROP AND STOCK REPORT. 


Buckwheat, but little grown here, good, 85 per cent. 
Early potatoes, white, 55 per cent., poor yield, with few exceptions. 
Late potatoes, white, 25 per cent., a failure on account of drouth. 
Sweet potatoes, yield in cases very poor, unusual (75 per cent.) - In 
- others fair to good. 
Apples, 85 per cent., good yield, prices low. 
_ Pears, 90 per cent., good, but uneven cn surface, as though bitten by 
"a parasite. 
_ Peaches, 80 per cent.; not many grown. 
Truck, in variety, 80 per cent. 
Cabbage, early, 50 per cent., affected by drouth. 
| Late to very late, 85 per cent., grown after late rains came. 
_ Celery, late, 90 per cent., grew after late rains. 
_ No pleuro-pneumonia or hog cholera in neighborhood to my 
_ knowledge. 
Onur co-operative association sold in groceries, past year, $1,641.08, 
“and saved to the members and purchasing fund 22 per cent. Bouzhé i 
120 tons of coal, three cars of bran, 65 bushels timothy seed, at a 


“saving of $250. 


D. T. HAINES, 


\ : . 
Chairman. 
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MOUNT HOLLY GRANGE. 


To the State Board of Agriculture of the State of New Jersey: 


Mount Holly Grange, No. 37, has recently added to its membership 
and has a prospect of a further increase. 

By co-operation in buying grass seeds, amounting to about 100 
bushels of clover, and nearly the same quantity of timothy, an advan- 
tage of quality and price is realized of about 15 or 20 per cent. 
Other co-operative dealings by the members saved in some articles a 
greater and in some a less percentage. 

The farms in the jurisdiction of this Grange will compare favor- 
ably with the farms in any part of the State. While there is some 
poor land along the south side of the Rancocas creek, there are a 
great many farms of a superior quality in a very high state of culti- 
vation, owing in a great measure to having marl beds on some, and 
marl is convenient to all of them, and lime being distributed along 
the banks of the Rancocas creek and at all the turnouts of the rail- 
roads that extend in many directions through the neighborhood. 

The crops raised are very diversified, being nearly all varieties of 
grain, grass, beef, pork, poultry, mutton and lambs. Milk has be- 
come one of the greatest market commodities, the use and production 
of which is increasing faster than any other farm crop. 

There is also an increased interest taken in all the fruits and vege- 
tables that are suited to this climate, the market for them being gen- 
erally remunerative, either for immediate use, as well as at the canning 
factory and retention houses. 


CROSSWICKS GRANGE, No. 61. 


Our membership is about the same as last year. I think there is 
an increasing interest among our members, and evidence of the neces- 
ity of organization and co-operation of the farmers to more success- 


“fally cope with the money and monopolistic powers of the country. | 
Crops in our vicinity are some better than last year, with much lowcr — 


prices ; outlook not very encouraging for farmers. 
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- Rancocas and Edgewood Granges make no reports and are not ina 
flourishing condition. | 
Pemberton Grange is not very active, but is gradually assuming 


~ new life. 


Moorestown is the banner Grange and district, either in quality of 


crops, amount realized from their sale and thoroughness in making up 


~ reports. 


From her Grange and two of her citizens, we have received most 
complete records. If all other districts and Granges were to imitate 
her example, the productions of a most fertile county could be epit- 
omized into an intelligent and instructive shape. 

Following this is appended the officers and report of the Burlington 
County Agricultural Society, one of the most progressive and success- 
ful agricultural societies in the United States. 


BURLINGTON COUNTY AGRICULTURAL SOCIETY. 


OFFICERS AND DIRECTORS FOR 1886. 


GRRE OMEE Bega asa ondasocesse.s0cce Sake MINUMORME, cass exccncoascvensiene Mount Holly. 
Pte CER CMy ooscs) sc2-02-00---<0- WILLIAM S. TAYLOR.....csc0sceseten Burlington. 

PGR ORMUMSCCTCOTY....-..0.-s00-. JOHN B, COLLING....0..:cccsreccessoess Mount Holly. 
Corresponding Secretary.......+. PlawE YL. BUDIGN,. c.0i2s <0. co cinsee ese eOUlb tt Olly. 
ae ve tedaner secs. YDWARD B. JONES.....c.cergecevseases Mount Holly. 


INSEE aiciasiaidese a pce ae sanecss as cevecesscasecccvesses=s4->-eaccceete Mount Holly. 
‘BENJAMIN F. DEACON........ Meat ec bia oa hs pins enn-sininl chasis efalnddewmdeiaer Mount Holly. 
SRM MMM EN Diet ey ccem ac cum ace seece- scores sccescccssnccccess Fee ee Mount Holly. 
MAUS cvccadsaecassaseverseeee qossecstsnccsaccevnceccvasessece Burlington. 
I asco ce ac veceeccssscsesecessene re, Peper Tn Rancocas. 
SUES Gi cclsias vole Ds s.oc0: ss ccsecsccscececocececcucsnscncdecseneuas Juliustown. 
NEEM cle siay'vais vieaciee scs'ecsseesccescse:cducescesceesctesccccece Mount Holly. 
tne Se PUIPPINOOTT ccs ccsceccsssssecscssccnscecsiseoes hareasaaleers wer Cinnaminson. 
UCONN (Oy, GASEIEL .ccices ss ecsees BA apoio beoce woe bala pcamaenaie aden Birmingham. 
SM PEE MUR UIE eco cidingaiieccrec oc cccee ssoyocsadsacccosrccenscasessseess Mount Holly. - 
NMR MEER ey ciiispaslassavvencarcteccccoveccrssnceavac sedhecsecsecens Hainesport. 


FINANCE COMMITTEE, 


JAMES LIPPINCOTT, JAMES W. DeAcon, RoBERT B. ENGLE. 
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EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE. | 
Bee EF. DEACON, 220.0 cos c0ced Ubdensesewenenb ies haan seevtuene semi hat int ena Mount Holly. 
SOHN B. COLLING .:. 0602s. acne: sabe cdeanssatecestoustecueesee atten Mount Holly. 
PEENRY IT; BODD......cd...) 0503) sasboosicanscoces tednesa Sheen aan Mount Holly. 
BoeePH WILLS.......3)sa5c00e » Sodacssdaiag bats sda sgdiseaieewine his taken Rancocas. 
DAMUEL H. CHAMBERS 0.3 1.,./ss.n0cas-ssseucoededss otusitee dg) Makar Mount Holly. 
| 
ANNUAL Fair, OcTOBER 11TH To 16TH, 1886. | 
TREASURER’S REPORT 
To the Stockholders of the Burlington County Agricultural Society for 
the year ending January 9th, 1886 : 
RECEIPTS. j 
Balance on hand at last report............00. cond cbeseses) Su cee S eae eaari $169 24 | 
Rent of grounds and pasture........c6ci5... sews wevsese akachbeeaneenianen 163 138 
A. GmMiIssions tO GrOUNAS oie oi sco as ses esccne te seda ped «cbt sana 15,986 18 
Admissions te grand stand ..5.0.s.sscede.rcscces.0dee'souctsesauheal seen 1,949 56: § 
Old lumber, hay andistraw 2.0...) 38.1s ice yee ‘ee 97.45 @ 
Department of public cotmford’..22..../vsst.....c0+cose deus 46513 | 
Hintrance fee for. HOrses leak as bsesccee jades cos ho ddendee eee dpb! semdenae 1,787 67 ; 
@rassing the Titig il .c. sc sosdoubads cveratwecs aolesesettes Mace eee 235 00 | 
Coatand ‘package PGOmalsi.5.c ih vicdeees sands s suvc ous op bhleubeteeeuae eae eeeme 55 90 | 
Rent. of stands and: privileges.. i220... .ccesevckaoecesdedpn es ncemeeeeeeeeeeene 4,217 50 
BS OLTOWEC: OM NOLES. .< occ hsceentd eecaclvctseeccceres cehaneaneeeeeeea ee 4,463 00 . 
advertising in schedule. ....ccud.c.d.cs0p decas sees ss sasha neehane eee eee 495 00 : 
$30,034 76 | 
DISBURSEMENTS. | 
Dues to County Board of Agriculture, .,.........:.s00s.ss.seeemame Uebendihe $12 00 | 
Dues to Trotting Association ..... Jdtassie gavedeesesdesna «sia gs eReeaeeaaaaaan 56 00 
De awOT POM a ccsecascs sasencasec¥eeraaceuaus CRE) agen teuaw eee anaes ae eee eceaiae 30 00 
Promting Schedules)... 4i.5 .asveeseceueetewees ‘senate ees setieines: -eaettaeee neem 506 30 
Pelepra pMINe,  .. Woes sneed eee deisy wik's oh U4 aiidelace'es.cbina on. to's clainl Seater 28 69 ' 
EALT/ SUL PUUGR siectssnbin's nas -ce niacin couae te Reeae vane lees te cemuiate 035 da douee pee ~ 551 88 
PE SEUTIEAIN Ss. aiaa da Genera seh elscicgis'e/ ction eta eee ase en ie as do cule csaeduilaee amas 1,047 81 — 
AAVOLEISING:, .« cvasias) cacudnecapblomaccentonteanmenmecatesk dvaaessneseeehee nea 862 11 @ 
Freights and expreds........c....0006 Deh ek any ae. sais oane say se eee 19 93 
IPOSUARE .oiuciss psn cldccisbiess cen ecesecemerncecinstacracetes (ansivinas Goesus sxseeetaelneen 337 68 j 
Supphies for‘department public conifort....)..... 42... sen.ssespasaeseeene 368 85 
DESIG. 6080055 ve paavisinn doe vebatn o kd eie's wctiuieame valtin shauna st a’sals eis a’ be/h ly itahe ee anna 215 00 ' 
ROD AILS te5.00 cnorsecinn ge dedsinesi viele suteaenaigi mane ailinrlevn gin Me” pjsieme\ ehidasiae ea 823 15 
RADON sie eg oa:ceep beisvie dona p dona Sutene'e's aulanag ec aMsttal ainsiercius’ aids anjnins Par eee 118 12 4 
DELGENVES... ..cccescoseeenssten, sdasntubinntnngdqneauceladeWeves songs) seataeen—n 96 00 


ar es iis ceil h ib ieielap eaten Sdueith ca nak eoaee eietie maak peak Sivek ee ake 421 86 
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$686 77 

302 00 

ed. da c'ey scwncans ssecacdsvcccccesed sign uin'p eer die Soden eben el 650 00 
IMM ATIINIG=-LOOTN...5.00..500 carconce secuscerssocccssussvonce aanpnreens 323 60 
ee noc cccsiicuinayne  tvscucpinsesniscos’ansaccecehdbuccancs Bory 9,500 00 
er a ca acs ac dand os nveneresebesconberegue pe cosas Chateaens 390 00 
EEN Lada Tes ehh See acanscavicicdeniecesdcjevoculoccuuncisnede yess 10,996 50 
Hay, straw and poultry feed Bi iihe seis ‘a feba Ee Te whey fn 669 48 
MIME MOR MUITOY ol) LGM) is. cescecds canes cencssecscccrecdyecvocseseoessbace 1,016 10 
$30,034 76 


In addition to the cash on hand, there is due the Society $75.75 for 
advertising in the schedule. 


ANNUAL REPORT OF THE BOARD OF DIRECTORS OF THE BURLINGTON 
COUNTY AGRICULTURAL SOCIETY. 


Mr. CHAIRMAN AND STOCKHOLDERS OF THE BURLINGTON 
County AGRICULTURAL Socrety—The rapid flight of time has in 
the fortieth period of your history brought you together to learn of 
the past year’s doings, and provide managers to administer your trust 
for another year. 

Fortune has guided you above the clouds which cast their lengthen- 
ing shadows over all forms of industry, and planted you higher than 
ever upon the mountains of prosperity. Commencing the past year with 
a debt of about $5,000, a balance of $10,000 contracted in making 
the numerous and varied improvements of the preceding year, we now 
emerge with a balance in the treasury of about $1,090. 

In conformity with the expressed intentions of our last report, we 
have done nothing in the way of improvements, except the repairs 
and changes made necessary by decay and the changing conditions of 
each exhibition, amounting in the aggregate to $823.15. 

The heavy rain on the opening day of our late fair changed our 
anticipations of success to gloom, but the clearing weather at the close 
left us the balance of the week as fine as the most ardent could desire. 

The continuation over the following Saturday more than supplied 
the deficiency of the first day, and left the aggregate result better than 
any previous year. The admissions for 1884 were 42,982; for 
1885 they were 44,436. The amount realized from same in 1884, 
$15,212.75; in 1885, $15,930.18. The receipts from all sources, 
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except notes, were $24,174.12 in 1884, and $25,418.30 in 1885. The — 
general expenses have not varied much from the preceding year; in 
1884 they were $7,159.60; in 1885 they were $7,455.52. The pre- — 
miums in 1884 amounted to $11,118,75; in 1885 to $10,996.50. 

The character and number of our exhibits, although fine and large 
in other years, this season exceeded all others in number, variety and 
quality, crowding and causing us to make all kinds of shifts to provide 
room, and forcing us to reject many for want of space. This shows © 
the absolute necessity, if we wish to grow with our opportunities, of 
providing a great deal more room. The number of entries was over 
6,270—an increase of 1,270. 

The amount of our advertising matter is continually increasing. The 
8,000 schedules were practically exhausted before the fair commenced. 
The number in the future should not be less than 10,000. These 
were supplemented with 9,000 posters, 13,000 trotting slips, 26,000 
invitation cards, 60,000 flyers, and many other modes of attracting 
the population tributary to our grounds. By our vigorous efforts at 
advertising in Philadelphia, Trenton and Camden, we have in a few 
years increased the attendance from these places from 1,000 to 10,000, 

The newspapers and railroads have generously aided us, and have 
received corresponding benefits in return, as liberality in the manage- 
ment of public trusts, in the long run, pays all concerned handsomely. 
The newspapers, especially those in Philadelphia, have manifested 
great interest in our progress. On each day of our fair they devoted 
whole columns to the setting forth of our attractions, thus giving us 
a reputation which continually contributes to our advancement. 

The superintendent of our railroads deserves our thanks for his 
many efforts to make our last fair a success, Being new in his posi- 
tion, he miscalculated in some of his arrangements, but his interest is ~ 
so lively, he intends all possible measures to further the quick trans- 
portation of freight and passengers to and from our grounds. The 
Pennsylvania Railroad Company is fully impressed with our import- 
ance as a permanent source of revenue to them, and consequently is 
quick to respond to reasonable requests for rates, extensions, favors or 
improvements that will in the present or future further our prosperity. 

The pressure for increased space for the exhibitors, and larger and 
better accommodations for those interested in the track exercises, 
induced your management to appoint a committee to visit and investi- 
gate the most prominent, best designed buildings and grounds, secure 
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plans and obtain bids fora grand stand. This they have partly done, 
without expense to the society. Their movements extended over 
Monmouth Park, Sheepshead Bay, Rochester, Pittsburg, Chicago, St. 
Louis, Indianapolis, Louisville, Lexington, Cincinnati and several 
minor points. At each of these places they saw much that could be 
utilized for our benefit. But at Sheepshead Bay, Chicago and St. 
Louis they found concentrated the experience of many years of man- 
agement and observation. Especially was this the case at St. Louis. 
Here has been erected the ideal grand stand, located on grounds in 
harmony with it, as are all their buildings and improvements, making 
altogether a fitting place for holding the largest and most popular 
agricultural fair in the United States. At their fair $50,000 are 
annually offered in premiums, and a city of 400,000 inhabitants sus- 
pends business, closing the stores and schools for one day to visit its 
unsurpassed exhibits. 

As the result of these observations and the calculations of an archi- 
tect, we believe a grand stand can be erected, 48 by 350 feet, three 
stories high, with dining-rooms and offices on the first story, and seats 
for 5,000 to 7,000 persons on the second and third stories, placed 50 
to 75 feet from the track, with sloping grass plot between, where thou- 
sands could promenade, at a cost of from $15,000 to $30,000, accord- 
ing to material used. By moving the present grand stand near to the 
other show buildings, divesting it of its seats, dividing it into two 
stories, and adding lean-tos on each side, we can economically make 
800 running feet of exhibition space—one hundred more than there 
is in our present main exhibition building. By adopting this course, 
-we not only largely provide for the growing demands of the exhibitors, 
and obtain a grand stand that will comfortably seat all who want to 
rest and see the races, but provide an increased source of revenue, 
which will in a short time not only pay for its cost of erection, but 
annually furnish us funds to make all needed improvements and addi- 
tions to the society’s grounds. i 

This report was accepted and ordered to be filed, without objection. 


% 


CAMDEN COUNTY. 


CAMDEN COUNTY BOARD OF AGRICULTRE. 


OFFICERS FOR 1886. 


® 


PECSUMCIE: won Pinasanasacnane nent oles es EZRA‘ OC, BELL... ¢tec+ssnsen eet Mount Ephraim. 
Vice President. 2. Cn ccceieeek tel EDWARD S. HUSTON.......s0sccees Haddonfield. 
SPONEERTE Cibo oh cscn sancde stam eck ee Grorce T. HAINES. ::. fees Haddonfield. 
TEST ck dak kas dacecn dance dances J. SToKnS COLES: «i: 20Ges ateueean Haddonfield. 
DIRECTORS. 
EH RODORE: EATDER. (6).2 tack ccoaseeeee Pe MARY Ds Blackwood. 
JOE, HORNER csc pssicicc coccceersccksleahes peaten cots cele. seen meee Tee Merchantville. 
HO BUR ROUGE viride pieces ce vegeetnesnetones IS AEN Sa { dadenisevetaa eee Merchantville. 
Sl BP RROUGEaisi.s ac Biicsinciow satedec tle edolemntaides diel seee kee eee Merchantville. . 
AMOS) H. KALGHN:! 00.0 dc)ceakseuveecccevedes eansscon cuneate Ellisburg. 4 
DIRECTORS TO STATE BOARD. ; 
PP IBURROUG Teicha asta secede aceecelto ket welee Sob'cae lecsse bone ao Eee Merchantville. 
K. S. Huston ........ Arai ceiteanudlsne deans’ de abees bss cedncet Oat Caan Haddonfield. i 
j a 
SOCIETY AND CROP REPORT. : 
i 
BY GEO. T. HAINES. y 


At the annual meeting of the Board held November 24th, 1885, : 
L. T. Derousse read a report of Dr. Augustus Voelcker, of a com- 
mittee of- the House of Commons of English Parliament, on the 
potato disease in 1880, showing that the disease is carried on by spores — 
floating through the air as well as by inoculation by atmespheric 
causes. : 

He also read one from W. T. Thiston Dyre on the same subject — 
which confirmed the former. ¢ 
Among the exhibits at the meeting of the Board were two speci- s 
mens of Early Rose potatoes by L. T. Derousse, weighing two — 
pounds two and a half ounces and two pounds ten and a half — 
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~ ounces respectively, and also a Globe turnip weighing nine pounds, 
_ taken from a crop of 900 bushels per acre. 


C. Turnly exhibited a fine specimen of Chrysanthemum, and read 
an interesting article on flowers, being a florist by occupation. 

Joel Clements reports marketing 1,285 baskets of peppers from one 
acre of ground, for which he received $225; and from a scant acre 
and a quarter of squashes 1,100 baskets, receipts $185; from a scant 


acre and a half of cabbage, $203, and from one and a half acres of 


late tomatoes, $212. 

J. D. Glover reports 486 bushels of wheat from seventeen acres. 

J. C. Hollingshead reports twenty-five tons of Globe Mangel 
Wurtzel sugar beets from one and one-half acres. 

N. Barton reports 250 bushels of wheat from eight and one-half 
acres. 

For further report of crops, see statistics, as follows, which, it is to 
be regretted, are not fuller and more correct, on account of so few re- 
sponding to the request for information; with thanks to those who 


| did, the following is submitted : 


f 


CORN 
eM CMGI ILO LASL VOAT.............2-.0r0.cccceee secnncorascsssseansane! 90 per cent. 
IE EU MRE ROTC, access s,s ccsnse os se caceseececceseeds:snceetes:asebecese 41 bushels. 
Number of acres under cultivation, three townships repott........ 4,700 acres. 
Pee Per mie Mel SCeMmber TSb. 2... i... csc: cescnesecesecsssecessaessenanees: 48 cents. 
. OATS 
PERM PO MINOR LG) LAGU VCAT.....0c00..cecacesceoedcacsccece seecseecsedeencscs 95 per cent. 
Mt EOE ACEO Wa succes nce snvesnccorscncesccdnenbogencesccesncocoeuecss'e 29 bushels. 
Number of acres under cultivation, two townships report............ 200 acres. 
= Price per bushel December Ist......... ......00-sccesee PA NMt Nh Bye ash 3) 40 cents. 
WHEAT Ra 
Perr COMaApared tO IAS VEAT........0....cccccscerscece AN ates Se ealeistas 73 per cent. 
EE TS 0h 0.650 roo ceenacines ssesscccvenecsviandeceaee seeenen os 16 bushels. 
Number of acres under cultivation, three townshipS..............006 2,900 acres. 
Price per bushel December Ist ..... seus dienarani ys eee ae By sid eae tater tah 96 cents. 
POTATOES. 

BI COM AGd CO Lash YOAT.....5...cneescsesscecsccecnssetanrssscoseseacess 66 per cent. 
ON NOU ccc cscs onan, vases, feececeorsnantncsavequaessy seorenes, 50 barrels. 
Number of acres under cultivation, four townships............sceee 1,800 acres. 
OPO MUGGEMPGCEMPOET TG) ........0cccececsecsecdsadencossebacnesecaesibovenese tas $1.37. 
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SWEET POTATOES. ‘ : ‘a 
Yield compared to last year...........ccece smasiugutne del dacs amie’ disease ..107 per cent. 
Average yield per Acre \-..-c.ceheeccosssvve nats RRR eh Wickes .-...+44 barrels. — 
Number of acres under cultivation, four townships........ acavtees .-1,000 acres. — 
Price per barrel December Ist........... sitehenunaenats vas sanaenmeaeet te HER if $2.00. 
CABBAGES. ; 
Yield compared ’to last year i2:..cdenccdces sco seeds ase copaneneee Br oe ...165 per cent. 
Average yield yield per acreé...........escsssees a eeesneeaun ax<dpheengeneet 3,000 heads. 
Number of acres under cultivation, four townships...... ovesesemnsctetglOD Acres: 
Price per 100 December 18t 1... ss..:0se0sess00/4s oun oaveenen Sette aeaean mamma $3.00. 
APPLES. 
Yaeld compared to last Year. cicce.asvesc.oeessssoesat ene eee tee 48 per cent. 
Average yield per acre...... Wdigh earch waleedele sanwedec’s s0.0e4 Nee eeaenn sis etasasan oO DaLrelas 
Number of acres under cultivation, two townships........... Re tr ee 250 acres. 
Price per barrel December: 18h. a.o..s0s0crscoondecces asioetaw ae as eileen patie $1.75. 
PEARS 
Yield compared to last: year 721 \.\..se.cecsceseesscaveneseenneeen soc aman 106 per cent. 
Average yield per acre...... adineae Sones ed seeeiics coves sbent asa seee aetna 75 bushels. 
Number of acres under cultivation, 2 townshipsS..........-s..sese seoeeeD0 ACTES, |] 
Price'per bushel December ‘[st:.....02. .s.sscieecosoecovecees suse eeeeeeeeenn 90 cents. 
3 
PEACHES : ! 
Yield compared to last year....... ... ei seedceneetesmthoneest tee a mmemE 110 per cent. — 
Average yield. Per ACKLEY. o.conestarsesauactoxep tess cobeaceueeeme s'caehunigronen 100 bushels. ; 
Number of acres under cultivation, two townships.............+. .seee100 acres, ; 
Price per bushel:-December Ist..........csssssscseesee vowsis a aaiiguleuiesvsicna an de eatea ee $1.00. | 
GRAPES. 
Meteld Compared £0 last VEAL. ccccccse-chsec.ancsedestoee aces SeteReneuee teas 100 per cent. — 
mAwWerage Yield Per ACE...) Srsccksecvvwecocscesse vsseons oes sete emma 2,500 pounds. 
Number of acres under cultivation, two townshipsS...........sseese 1,000 acres. 
Average price per POUNG reCeivedic....c....0c..-ccoresece soos teeeeeaeceneeeees 3 cents. ; 
STRAWBERRIES. ; 
Yield compared 'to. last Years, cher. ssenasc4e0o0 000: senso, soe tense eaeeenenee 50 per cent. : 
Wield Per ACO iiss liv psectes Dobe meteeeteenivevetes scene) a utee se 1,080 quarts. : 
Number of acres under Gale ation two townships ...cc+secssneeuameuee 300 acres, | 
Average price per quart received, 4 persons report......... asp hinlis elonaenante 7 cents. 4 
% 
BLACKBERRIES AND RASPBERRIES. , 
Yield compared to last year. ssc.ccses\ cias+aneceniresce ane sxe deepens 86 per cent. 
Average-yield Per ACTC...sscssiescesuedadpsdarsvwedpnesoee ces smwentensient apie 1,000 quarts. — 
Number of acres under cultivation, two townshipS...........csesesseeses 600 acres. 
Average price per Quart reCeived......cc. scesesesocecetes sanncospeueecheneduennene cents. — 
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i . MISCELLANEOUS. 

BME MIRINSTIEIT TET AOTG...0cdeisvessecescoaccnavsecssccdsacevarcccsosecsesoousbanee 1 ton. 
SEIN INCIEWOT GY, TOY ACTO. c.cc,..sccsscccecgcescssce secassacadsed ssvecaetaacvecs 1} tons. 

IONE OGMGD MAY POT ACTC, tIMOLhy..........corcesescsenssesnecersccce: sessoess 1} tons. 

4 Acreage in wheat compared to last year........scccseereeccssersssseees 100 per cent. 


Some farmers say that the severe winter damaged the wheat; dry 
weather shortened the corn crop in some sections, while potatoes were 
_ injured by the drouth; but the rains came in time to make a full 
crop of sweet potatoes. A smaller acreage of cabbage than last 
_ year, but the crop was good. The crop of hay was short, but more 
- fodder corn raised than heretofore, which will in a measure make up 
_ the deficiency. Peaches are more looked after than formerly ; they 
| appear to be growing in favor, many small orchards having been put 
out last year. 
_ Standard pears are being grown more largely. Grapes and small 
_ fruits are cultivated in some sections of the county quite extensively, 
_ but sufficient data has not been furnished to make a satisfactory 
_ showing. 
In regard to contagious diseases of animals it is authoritatively 

reported that at the present time, January 25th, 1886, there is one 

herd of cattle in our county affected with contagious pleuro-pneumo- 

nia, a second outbreak in the herd having occurred within the past 

week. There are also a few herds of swine affected with swine 
_ plague. 
Isolated cases of glanders in horses can be found almost weekly, 

and it is surprising that there is not more of it when we consider how 
_ careless the owners of the animals are with them, allowing them on 
_ the public streets and drinking from public troughs, etc.; it is cer- 
_ tainly very dangerous, to say the least. 

At the annual meeting of the Farmers’ Association (a branch of the 
County Board), held January 28th, 1886, the following resolutions 
were adopted, viz. : | 


_ WuepreEas, There having recently been established large manufactories of 
oleomargarine, butterine, suine and other substances imitating butter, 
and being sold as such, it being in fact bogus butter; and whereas, leg- 

-islation in other States to prevent its manufacture has been declared 

g unconstitutional and void, and legislation in this State compelling the 

{ package in which it is sold to be marked does not protect the consumer 

nor the producer of genuine butter ; 

| Resolved, That we hereby urge upon the State Board of Agriculture the 

4 formulation of such laws as tend to protect the consumer and producer of 
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genuine butter from the impositions and frauds of these bogus butter man- | : 
ufacturers ; and to this end we would recommend the passage of an act — 
compelling every roll, piece, lump, pound or parcel of each and all of these | 


substances resembling butter to be marked with its true name upon the 
substance itself; and be it 

Resolved, That we hereby request our delegates from the county board of 
agriculture to present a copy of these resolutions and request action thereon 
by the State Board of Agriculture. 


Also, 

WHEREAS, By an act of the Legislature approved March 30th, 1874, the sum 
of three thousand dollars was appropriated annually to be offered as 
State premiums under the joint control of the New Jersey State Agri- 
cultural Society and the State Board of Agriculture; and whereas, under 
the present system of making up and offering said premiums the peo- 
ple of the State do not receive the full benefit of the money thus ex- 
pended; therefore, be it 

Resolved, That we hereby recommend and urge the State Board of Agri- 
culture to formulate a system of offering the State premiums on the prod- 
ucts of the field and garden, whereby the people of the State may be 
informed of the mode and manner of the cultivation, manuring, market- 
ing and receipts of the successful crops; 

Resolved, That the delegates from our county board of agriculture be and 


are hereby requested to present a copy of these resolutions to the State 


Board of Agriculture and request action on the same. 


CUMBERLAND COUNTY. 
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CUMBERLAND COUNTY BOARD OF AGRICULTURE. 


OFFICERS FOR 1886. 


Yo a MIE TS: ACONS hws Sos hosenh echoes ove Greenwich. 
PON cee ana nds eve sak siesessys Pres Gh Gy NRRISON i205 enCeencinnscs ndceeses Bridgeton. 
Erte ce tetera se P| DA KER,.....0csevdeess ooctersseceeee Bridgeton. 
DIRECTORS 
ease oe occ salsis codons cis s.ce'csocccv tu Geoess cteacceedusees Greenwich 
JO re 2 Re et SLD NCD fa a Shiloh 
aN NEPOPIMEU AINE 0c. ooo 4 Cc ccc ce sccecvacscsccccsccccdseccceced sssnecscoeesacs Shiloh. 
a Lech ee Roadstown. 


The farmers of Cumberland county, though their lot is cast in the 
much-ridiculed southern part of a State that is said to be out of the 
Union and about to be annexed to Staten Island, are not ready to admit. 
that they are behind their neighbors in methods of tillage or in material 


prosperity. Nor will they admit without proof that others surpass 


ot tae ——— 
* 


them in variety and value of products. Neither do they neglect to 
meet together to compare methods and discuss such questions as are 
pertinent to their business. 

Almost every community has a Grange, and, in addition, Vineland 
has a Fair Association and a Floral Society. These huld a yearly 
fair and make a display that would be creditable to many societies 
that are more widely advertised. 

The Cumberland County Agricultural and Horticultural Society 
holds its fair annually the first week in September. The attendance 
is from 12,000 to 16,000 during the two days that it continues. 

Being strictly a county fair, the exhibits are limited to the products 


of the county, yet, at the last exhibition, there were on the tables 


more than four hundred plates of apples, one hundred and thirty-two 
plates of pears, sixty-four plates of peaches and large displays of 
(287) 
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grapes, quinces and other fruits. The other departments were equally — 


well represented. 


The crop of corn was unusually large, probably twenty-five per 


cent. above the average. Several fields are said to have produced 


from ninety to one hundred bushels of shelled corn per acre. But as 
these statements are based on estimates, and not careful weights and 


measures, I have not used them in this report. 
The oat crop was good and the grain heavy. Probably the largest 


yield in the county was on the farm of Smith Tomlin, at Maurice- 


town, reported at 78 bushels by measure, weighing 35 pounds per 
bushel to the acre. 

The wheat crop is looked upon as the most unprofitable grown in many 
years. From the best data at command, the average yield was not 
above twelve bushels per acre, and the highest reported yield is not 
quite thirty. 

Potatoes were a good crop, and farmers are planting more largely 
each year. High cultivation and thorough manuring have increased 
the average crop per acre, until from the township reports the average 
production is 142 bushels. 

Eli Minch reports 1,910 bushels of Silver Lake potatoes, on seven 
and one-half acres. 

Charles Bitters reports 800 bushels on four acres. 

John B. Garrison, 2,840 baskets on five and one-half acres; one- 
twelfth of an acre in the center of the field was carefully measured, 
and the potatoes weighed 1,6334 pounds, equal to 327 bushels per 
acre. | 

Robert Ware had 1,700 bushels from six and one-half acres, and 
Joseph A. Minch 4,400 bushels from sixteen acres. © 

Peach-growing is receiving much attention ; the greater portion of 
three townships is well adapted to the production of this most luscious 
of fruits. So great has been the demand for trees, that there is not a 
nursery in the county that can fill an order for a thousand peach trees 

of the popular varieties, and many who intended to plant out orchards 
this spring must wait until another year for want of stock. It is 
probably within bounds to say that 2,000 acres were set with trees in 
November. | 

Many orchards produced large crops, but few accurate accounts of 
the product or the receipts were kept. 


Mr. Thos. E. Hunt, of Greenwich, picked from a young orchard of 


nine and one-half acres 2,192 baskets, for which he received $1,527.51. — 


| 
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_F.B. Minch, from two acres of older trees, sold fruit to the amount 
| of $584.20. Mr. Hepner sold 5,100 baskets from twenty acres ; price 
not reported. There is standing near this orchard a peach tree having 
a trunk eight feet in circumference, two feet above the ground. There 
has been sold from this tree $38 worth of fruit in one year. 

The small fruit interest is very large. The railroad companies run 
special trains during the months of June and July for the accommo- 
dation of the strawberry and blackberry growers. It has not been 
possible to obtain reliable statistics of the crop, but the shipments from 
‘Vineland alone amounted to several carloads each day in the height 
of the season. 

The loss from hog disease has been great; probably not less than 
thirty per cent. of all hogs in the county have died from this cause. 
If some remedy, or, better still, preventive, can be made known, 
it will be worth thousands of dollars to our breeders. 

Farming is a business, not simply an occupation, and those farmers 
who have conducted their farms on progressive business principles are 
not the ones we hear complaining that farming don’t pay. fa 
19 


ESSEX COUNTY 


ESSEX COUNTY BOARD OF AGRICULTURE. 


OFFICERS OF THE BOARD FOR 1886. 


PUY CRACOW sis 8 wcsnnne ph ole thea sice'o tabdomebcs adenanine smdes yeas Sue ea Tsaac S. CRANE. 
VOCE PESTA CAG seis wadcaied hou ldetac tommecnee Suisse dyes cogent Rane M. H. CANFIELD. 
SECELOIY Sdn oi wsines sus, nda Caavees tinea Wectinddee Nag nds eesiso(as eee J. H. M. Coox. 
DVCAEUTET So o5vy saa sais salvo oe 5 cos oan mee war eee tee caes beak tenet eee Austin E, HEDDEN. 


BOARD OF DIRECTORS. 


H. T. Harrison, J. H. BALDWwIy, C. G. CAMPBELL, 
EDWARD WILLIAMS, A. PRESTON WILLIAMS. 


DELEGATES TO STATE BOARD. 


Austin E, HEDDEN, Isaac 8. CRANE. 


ANNUAL CROP REPORT. 


BY J. H. BALDWIN. 


As the year 1885 draws to a close, and those engaged in agricultural 
aud horticultural pursuits in the county cast a retrospective glance 
over the year’s work and its results, there will be things brought to 
mind to gratify them, and there will also be disappointments to con- 
sider. ‘The preceding fall and winter were unfavorable to grain. 
The rain-fell throughout September and October, 1884, was slight, 
and plowing was put off until an unusually late date. Wheat and | 
rye had made but a meagre growth when the rigors of winter were — 
upon it, and the severity of the weather that followed about destroyed 
wheat, but rye was not so seriously injured. One thresherman re- 
ported in reference to the former, that the crop of one man, in 1844, 
exceeded that of all those for whom he threshed in 1885, and he does 
a large amount of work every year. 

Spring-grown grain—oats and barley—were very much better. — 
Oats suffered from drouth, and made only short straw, but late rains — 
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F “filled up the grain, and it was brighter and heavier than it had been 
; for several years. The yield per acre was not as great as common, 
- William Diecks, of Livingston, reports a yield of 35 bushels per 
acre, but the year previous the same gentleman had 84 bushels. In_ 
unfavorable localities, the yield was not more than ten bushels. 

The corn crop was exceptionally good; the weather was favorable 
from planting to harvest, with the exception of one heavy wind-storm, 
that lodged some and broke down portions in several fields. John J. 
Farley, of Northfield, reports 210 bushels of Leaming corn on two 
and one-half acres; and Samuel H. Burnet reports 80 bushels per 
acre, on one piece containing five acres. 

The strawberry crop amounted to about 33 per cent. of an average 
yield, owing to the severity of the preceding winter. Where there 

- should have been picked 1,200 quarts, only 450 were harvested. 
Prices ranged from one to two cents lower than in the season of 1884 ; 
good fruit netted thirteen cents per quart, and poorer grades fecith 
eight to ten cents. 

Pears were an average crop, but prices were lower than usual. In 
the height of the season Bartletts sold for seventy-five cents per 
basket, while late varieties sold for from $1 to $1.25. Bartletts 
placed in retention houses brought, when sold, from $1.50 to $2.25 
per basket, according to quality. Four, of the largest retention houses 
in the State are in this county. 

The Livingston Grange in the month of September conceived the 

idea of holding an exhibition of farm products and appointed a com- 
mittee to make the necessary preparations and also to invite Caldwell 
Grange to participate. The idea was received with’ favor by the latter 
body and a committee was appointed to co-operate with the one from 
Livingston. The joint committee upon meeting decided to hold the 
exhibition in Caldwell on September 30th and October Ist, under the 
auspices of the Essex County Board of Agriculture and the two 
Granges. Only one week’s time was allowed to arrange the details 
and it was with many misgivings that the committee repaired to the 

_ appointed place on the 29th of September to receive the entries and 
arrange the exhibits. Great was their astonishment then when the 
exhibits came in so rapidly that it was found impossible to classify 

_ them as they should be, and when it was time to open the doors to 

_ the public it was found that the exhibits were so numerous and _occu- 

pied so much room that there was but little space left for spectators. 
Only the products of farm and garden, together with such articles 
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as the taste and skill of-the ladies can shape, arrange and fabricate, — 
were shown. Large and cumberous articles, farm machinery, etc. “y 
had to be rejected for want of a place to put them. 

The attendance during the two days and evenings was very ae : 
The exhibition building was thronged and the judges found it very © 
difficult to make their way about to examine the goods. By persist- 
ent efforts, however, they succeeded and made the awards, giving very 
general satisfaction. Here it should be said that the exhibition was 
far more satisfactory, so far as quality was concerned, than any one 
anticipated and there seemed to be a desire prevalent to have the exhi- 
bition repeated in 1886. ‘The Committee, Messrs. Isaac 8. Crane, J. 
H. M. Cook and Rufus F. Harrison, of Livingston Grange; Austen 
EK. Hedden, C. G. Campbell and Milton H. Canfield, of Caldwell 
Grange, were untiring in their efforts in preparing for and managing 
the exhibition and merited the praise bestowed upon them for their 
success by the organizations they represented and those of the public 
that attended the exhibition. Financially, also, the affair was a 
success. 

Considerable effort has been made to gather crop statistics that 
would be of interest and value, but the effort has been successful only 
in a small degree. In truth, but few farmers in this vicinity can tell 
with accuracy how much land they cultivate or how much is devoted 
to each crop. When further details are asked for, such as to the — 
quality of manure used, the cost of cultivation and the method of 
seeding, cultivating and harvesting, only vague, unsatisfactory and 
confusing answers are received. 

In reference to corn, H. Frank Harrison, of Roseland, says for his 
locality that the yield was seventy-five per cent. as compared with last 
year and that it amounted to twenty-five bushels per acre. The price — 
per bushel of corn has varied from forty-five to fifty cents. He says 
the yield of potatoes was not more than sixty-five or seventy per cent. 
as compared with the preceding year and the quality not as good. 
Per acre the yield was about 100 bushels, and they have ranged in 
price from seventy to ninety cents. 

Cabbage turned out well. The fall weather was favorable and the | 
growth good. : 

Apples were a failure. As it was the unproductive year in this 
vicinity, not much was looked for. 

Austen E. Hedden, of Verona, reports for his locality : 
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Corn.—Yield compared to last year, 115 per cent.; average yield 


per acre, 40 bushels; number of acres under cultivation, 350; price 


i 
§ 


per bushel December Ist, 55 cents. 
Oats.—Yield compared to last year, 100 per cent.; average yield 


per acre, 35 bushels ; number of acres under cultivation, 350 ; price 


per bushel 42 cents. 
Wheat.—Yield compared to last year, 45 per cent.; average yield 


per acre, 23 bushels ; number of acres under cultivation, 100; price 


December 1st, $1 per bushel. 

Cabbage.—Yield compared to last year, 120 p per cent.; average yield 
per acre, 3,000 heads ; number of acres under ealvations 50; price 
per 100 December ist, $4. 

Apples.—Yield compared to last year, 40 per cent.; price per bbl. 
December Ist, $2.50. 

Pe— Yield compared to last year, 120 per cent. 

Peaches.—Yield compared to last year, 75 per cent.; number of 
acres under cultivation, 20. 

Strawberries.— Yield compared to last year, 100 per cent. 

Blackberries and Raspberries.—Yield compared to last year, 100 
per cent.; yield of clover hay per acre, 14 tons; timothy per acre, 1 
ton. 

Remarks.—Wheat crop poor. Bad fall for sowing; very little 


sown. 


Isaac 8. Crane, of Livingston, reports as follows: 
Corn.— Yield compared to last year, 125 per cent.; average yield 


: per acre, 40 bushels (shelled); number of acres under cultivation, 500 ; 


price per bushel December Ist, 47 cents. 

Oats.— Yield compared to last year, 90 per cent.; average yield per 
acre, 30 bushels; number of acres under cultivation, 600; price per 
bushel December Ist, 35 cents. 

Wheat.—Yield compared to last year, 30 per cent.; average yield 
per acre, 5 bushels ; number of acres under cultivation, 125; price per © 
bushel December Ist, $1. 

Potatoes.— Yield compared to last year 75 per cent.; average yield per 
acre, 35 barrels ; number of acres under cultivation, 150; price per 
barrel December Ist, $1.75. * 

Cabbage.—Yield compared to last year, 100 per cent.; number of 
acres under cultivation, 25. 

Apples.—Yield compared to last year, 50 per cent.; average yield 
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per acre, 20 barrels ; number aE acres under cultivation, 150 ; price ; 


per barrel Desanbes Ist, $1.50. 

Pears.—Yield compared to last year, 100 per, cent.; average per 
acre, 20 bushels; number of acres under cultivation, 25 ; price per 
bushel Tense Ist, $1. 

Peaches.— Yield compared to last year, 100 per cent.; average per 
acre, 30 bushels; number of acres under cultivation, 50; price per 
bushel December Ist, $1.50. 

Grapes.— Yield compared to last year, 110 per cent.; number of 
acres under cultivation, 10. 

Strawberries.— Yield compared to last year, 80 per cent.; number 
of acres under cultivation, 10 ; average price per quart, 12 cents. 

Blackberries and Raspberries.—Yield compared to last year, 80 per 
cent.; average price per quart, 10 cents. 

Yield of clover hay 14 tons per acre. 

Timothy, 14 tons per acre. 

Drought in May and June cut the hay crop short. 

Were it not for the heavy crop of corn-fodder and corn-stalks there 
would have been suffering from lack of fodder. 

In estimating apples, young orchards not bearing are included, re- 
ducing the average yield. 


REPORT OF LIVINGSTON GRANGE, No, 104. 
BY WM. DEECKS. 


Livingston Grange reports an active and increasing membership. 
Meetings are held on alternate Thursday evenings throughout the 
year ; questions relative to general farming are freely discussed and 
the experience of individual members given. 

Last year’s crop reports were favorable with the exception of hay 
and wheat, the latter being in many cases an entire failure. The 
yield of corn and potatoes was above the average. 

This being a milk-producing district, most of the farmers are heavily 
stocked and stable manure is made in large quantities; still the 
farmers find it pays to supplement the home product and the various 
commercial fertilizers are freely used. During the year several car- 
loads of special fertilizers have been purchased on the co-operative 
plan and mixed by members to suit their several purposes, from which 
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| good results were obtained with considerable saving in price. Co- 


_ operation has been found to work well in the purchase of other articles 


also. It is expected that great benefit will be derived from a series 
of lectures to be delivered in the Grange this winter by experienced 
and competent farmers and specialists. Since the inauguration of our 
Grange in 1879 great improvement is noted in the manner of farming 
and in the quality and quantity of crops produced. The advantages 
arising from an interchange of ideas, and the intelligent discussion of 
various subjects brought before the Grange, are plainly perceptible, 
and farmers are learning to think better of their calling and of each 
other. In short, the Grange has come to stay and is doing a good 
work in the community. 


GLOUCESTER COUNTY, 


GLOUCESTER COUNTY AGRICULTURAL SOCIETY. 


OFFICERS OF THE BOARD FOR 1885. 


PFORMGCRE  savecesse incu cceeaen derasaet SAMUEL MOORE.........0:.ces0e-e6ee, Harrisonville. 
Vi0C-FPOStAONE wasn Bcd cies emcee CHALKUEY DUEUL...2- eee Wenonah. 
ELT LATE can acho oarts sy act Cveadnenees Gro. H.GAUNT ....., codecs Paulsboro. 
LUCUSUTEN oo ncceteoackacolnen He toeee THOMAS BORTON........::seeee0eeeeee Mullica Hill. 


BOARD OF DIRECTORS. 


FRANK B. Ripeway, ELLIsoN Horner, Davip 8S. ApAMs, 
WILLIAM E. SHocK, ELMER BRADSHAW, JOSEPH B. Rog, 
BIRDSEL SICKLER. 


DELEGATES TO STATE BOARD. 


Gero. H. Gaunt. | FRANK B. Ripaway. 


Gloucester County Board have held four meetings during the year ; 
first, annual meeting, January 3d; second, July 18th; the State Sec- 
retary having kindly promised to be with us and address the meeting, 
the farmers came out in goodly numbers to hear him, but unfortu- 
nately he was so much indisposed that he could not be with us, so the 
meeting was converted into an experience meeting, and brought out 


considerable practical information. Third meeting was held at Wood- — 


bury, October 31st, when Mr. P. T. Quinn, our State Secretary, was 
with us, and gave us a very good practical talk, which was much ap- 
preciated by the audience. Our fourth meeting was held at Mullica 
Hill, December 5th, when there were some practical essays read and 
interesting discussions, showing that farmers are anxious for an ad- 
vancement in agriculture. 
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CROP REPORT. 


Corn, compared to last year, about 90 per cent.; on account of 


~ severe drouth. 


, 


Oats, about 100 per cent., compared to last year. 
Wheat, compared to last year, about 80 per cent.; badly winter 


_ killed. 


Karly white potatoes, about 80 per cent., compared to last year. 


_ Late white potatoes, very few grown. 


Sweet. potatoes, yield compared to last year, 130 per cent. ; average 


| yield per acre 40 barrels. 


Cabbage, yield compared to last year, 140 per cent.; average yield 


4 per acre 3,000; price December Ist, about $2.75 per 100. 


Apples, yield compared to last year, not over 25 per cent. Pears, 
an average crop, 100 per cent. Peaches, very few grown in our county. 


; Grapes, yield compared to last year, about 125 per cent. Strawberries, 
- compared to last year, about 75 per cent. Blackberries and raspberries, 


very few grown for market. 
Yield of millet hay per acre 14 tons; clover hay per acre ? ton; 


- timothy hay per acre 1} tons. 


Acreage in wheat, compared to last year, 100 per cent. 
Taking it altogether, it has been one of the worst years for farmers 


that they have experienced for a long time. 


HUNTERDON COUNTY. 


HUNTERDON COUNTY BOARD OF AGRICULTURE. 


OFFICERS OF THE BOARD FOR 1886. 


President ....s.sates Seiad etee JOHN: T, COW 10: doncgnentnr eens Readington Grange. : 
Vice-President ...c.ssccscecess Newton B. RirrenHouse.....Sergeantsville Grange. — 
MCCTELONY conn sade casasoee naa be ES Mp Ame 5. ise Locktown Grange. 
TYCASUTPEP ..0seecceess Ee aMenomua: JOSEPH WILLIAMSON.....se00. Sergeantsville Grange. — 


DAMES WLAN Eo ccaasetssesesege gnesugustewenssene bus, ceuaseeneyen eae Readington Grange. 

fs ME) EROLCOMB:. "sab sant ccsseeesatswevew ness 4 ieee seeeeh nee Ringoes Grange. 
JOSEPH HLAGAMAN,..cc0+.cccdsvcnebonssderevesssarccesestocsensnes cer i @eitl e il Lema Samm 
RIA, SUTTON, .. rhea ocbaderss be subddbduecbe cscs ahibmackee eee Locktown Grange. 
DORIN: Wc LAQUERE. «ibciccoasne esau aek oe Kingwood Grange. 

Fa IN BODINE, co, iVeae tec tiesuparateen heciaetals pobceaseaseem Pomona Grange. 


DELEGATES TO STATE BOARD. 
H. F. Bopine, J. B. FISHER. 


SOCIETIES REPRESENTED. 


Readington Grange, Sergeantsville Grange, Ringoes Grange, Locktown — 
Grange, Kingwood Grange, Hunterdon County Pomona Grange. . 


HUNTERDON COUNTY CROP AND SOCIETY REPORT. 
BY H. F. BODINE. 


In making this our first report to the State Board, it may be ~ 
expected that we will not make as good showing as reports from ~ 
counties that have been organized longer than we. Our County 
Board was organized November 14th, 1885, by Hunterdon County 
Pomona Grange, with an invitation to the Hunterdon County Agri- 
cultural Society to meet with us in the formation of the County — 
Board. The Society sent a delegation of their stockholders to attend | 
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the meeting, but wanted the assistance of the Agricultural Board in 
building up their Society, which it was freely admitted was well 
run down; but the members of the County Board thought they did 
not care to place their money and time in building up the old Society, 
hence their delegation withdrew and left the work of organizing en- 
tirely with the Patrons of Husbandry, as will be seen by referring to 
the Societies represented. Accordingly an organization was effected 
on the 21st day of November, 1885. The Board met and adopted 
their by-laws, and we trust effective work for the agriculturists of our 
county will be accomplished. 

There are five subordinate Granges in the county, and it had been 

our intention to give a report of each one and their doings, but cireum- 
stances have been such that we have been unable to come at a uniform 
system, hence we can only say that we believe all of them are doing 
well, and if the farmers generally could remove their prejudice and 
become members of the Grange, an untold amount of good would 
accrue to them. We have also a Pomona Grange that is doing good 
work for the agriculturists that are interested in its workings. 

The Grange has done much for its members as an educator. They 
are especially awake to the matter of commercial fertilizers, what 

they are, how to use them, &c.° We hope some time to give a fuller 
report of the Grange work in our county, as we notice hitherto it has 
been left unreported. 

The yield of wheat throughout the county was not as good this 
season as for the past few years; rye crop good ; oats fair; buckwheat 
better than for the past five years, bringing the price of flour down to 

$2.00 per hundred weight; corn crop excellent; potatoes not more 

than two-thirds of a crop; hay crop short, but af excellent quality ; 
apples not more than half crop, but kept well. There are a number 
of persons engaged in raising small fruits, but it is difficult to get 

from them either the yield per acre or the amount of money received 
for their crop. Mr. Asa Fisher sold 800 pounds of dried raspberries 
at one of the stores a few days ago for 18 cents per pound. These 
were grown on a very small piece of ground. 

There are four creameries in our county, with a capacity of 10,000 
pounds each. These are all running and doing fairly well. It is very 

‘difficult to gather a correct report of the number of pounds of poul- 
try, pork, &c., produced, as the farmers each send the products of the 
farms to market and too much time would be consumed in ageregat= 


, 


; ing a report. 
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We are able to report a fair crop of peaches, though we think the 
quality not as good as formerly, but yielding the grower fair prices’ 
and bringing into our county great sums of money—the acreage being 
increased yearly. Below I give you the number of baskets shipped 4 


from the county as near as can be ascertained. On , 
Lehigh Valley’ Ratlroad,: ... sai :s.so0cc.scn onsen aan 202,840 
New Jersey. Central... cc .ccccev.ecens sseecsuedsssn cue oeemenme 251,397 
Penney] Vania ..c.ss5.00. dene Lede shlastiensedbcneseo caunceeay iain 130,000 


It is thought by the best judges that taking into account what was 
sold in local markets and used in families, a million of baskets is not 
an exaggerated amount. The industry is a growing one, and the © 
desire to set trees has never been equalled ; the nursery trees have all 
been sold, and growers are unable to get all they need for setting the © 
coming spring. | 


POMONA GRANGE, No. 3, OF HUNTERDON COUNTY, NEW 
JERSEY. 


OFFICERS FOR 1886. 


DIABET Liésncpecsbenteastn sate DAVID<BODINE.......000.s2000 cessaeeeeneneeaen Locktown. 
WOVEUBCON sof coisa ootscassoaes James S.) KERR. |.......:s0c0csscseeueeneenne Kingwood. 
PECCINT OTs. asi cssoeeactcenes JOHN EPC OK co tckancsicewes astviiecdeateaneneee Readington. 
PEC OTOwccaetodecageounsaae Isaac SH HOFFMAN... «00:0: ésoaeteeneieeneeae Locktown. 
Assistant Steward......... J. R. FHARPTPENCE:. ...30.....9008- ene eeeeeeneeme Sergeantsville. 
Chaplain }...cse.cct. vee N. Bo RITPENHOUSE .. 0.0.0 seesesaeneeenenns Sergeantsville. 
TCASULCT Fhiccveniescoscs oes URIAH (SUTTON... <.0ccsassenseseisoege eer Locktown. 
BEIONY hen icesteukwetdasee FS. HORCOMBE « . .0..00054.0eaensvilgeeeee Mount Airy. 
(GLE IRC ODER hs uuscsees TL, Wi SUTTON i. 00s. cnnshebiess ne beeen ...... Kingwood. | 
EPR Eo ini Moan ewabel weap Mrs. EMILy BODINE....0..6o-<s 205d eee Locktown. 
OWING scconsansissa anceins Mrs. MARY J. HOFFMAN.......0.ssscnpocese Locktown. 
UO sags ts cane ve oy foansentes! Mrs. MARY BLACKWELL... ...es.++-enseee-- Mount Airy. 9% 
Lady Ass’t Steward......MRSs. HANNAH C. HOLCOMBE......0+-+000- Mount Airy. — 


EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE. 


PETER Hoprock, Locktown. JoHN T. Cox, Readington. 
T. W. Surron, Kingwood. E. E. Hotcoms, Mount Airy. 
J. B. FIsHER, Sergeantsville. : 
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REPORT OF POMONA GRANGE, No. 3, OF NEW JERSEY. 
BY ISAAC H. HOFFMAN. 


We have about fifty-three members in good standing in our Grange 


at this time ; we meet four times in the year, as follows: on the fourth 
_ Thursday in January and April and second Thursday in August and 


_ third Thursday in October. Our meetings are held in the different 


subordinate Grange Halls in the county. At the meeting in April, 
held at the hall of Sergeantsville Grange, No. 101, a committee of 


_ five was appointed, one from each subordinate Grange in the county, 


_ to collect exhibits from the farm and garden and bring to the August 
_and October meetings. At the meeting held in the hall of Locktown 
_ Grange, No. 88, in August, we had quite a fair exhibit, and the com- 


mittee was requested to do what they could among their members to 
collect and bring a good exhibit to the next meeting in October, which 


_ was held at the hall of Ringoes Grange, No. 12. We had one of the 


grandest exhibits in point of variety and quality that we have seen in 
our county in many years, including grain, fruit and vegetables, thus 
showing what a few farmers could do. We have also bought some 


_ seventy-five bushels of clover seed through our agent, Judge Holcombe. 


REPORT OF F. S. HOLCOMBE, MOUNT AIRY, AND BENJAMIN E,. TINE, 
STANTON, DELEGATES FROM THE HUNTERDON COUNTY AGRI- 
CULTURAL SOCIETY. . 


We herewith present to the State Board of Agriculture a general 
summary of agricultural interest of crops of grain, fruit, pork, 


poultry, vegetables and a few manufacturing establishments in the 


county for the past year. 


One of the leading products of the soil of this county is fruit, and 
the leading fruit in dollars and cents is peaches. 
The farmers over the entire county are engaged in the cultivation 


of peaches, in connection with their other farm industries, and some 
_ farmers make them a specialty. 


The past season, while not entirely satisfactory to the growers, was 


- fairly good. The quality of the fruit was not up to the usual standard 
_ of Hunterdon county peaches, occasioned by cold, wet weather in the 
_ early part of the season, causing the leaves to blight, followed by dry 
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weather, which was in turn followed by heavy rains and winds, doing | 
great damage by loosening the ground around the trees in the orchards, 
blowing off the half-grown peaches, blowing over and «twisting loose | 
the trees ; this was followed by unseasonably cold weather in August, — 
checking the growth of peaches. Notwithstanding all these draw-— 
backs, the crop, in the number of baskets produced, was considerably — 
in excess of the previous year; but, owing to the inferior quality, the — 
average price was not as good, entailing on the growers more work in 
handling without receiving any more money. The crop in round ~ 
numbers will amount to over 850,000 baskets, netting the growers — 
$500,000 or more. In the lower end of the county, through the kind- ~ 
ness of John A. Anderson, Superintendent of the Belvidere Division, — 
we are furnished with a copy of baskets shipped upon that road from | 
the different stations : 


ROMA wis ccivnsacdedsacene nts weneeleeyl bans cio allt Jacec atten 889 
BE TIFOTG 55 cicnisssude® saree. cddeewede cob eetesuiensasess sock heat atten 3,697 
FGM CHEOWI | chaise nccisseccew suitedcess ss vdseee cane sa sieeeanee nena 12,793 
Pram ble. 62.5.0. aceekeeahoebatebeccces veces bees seeaeen senna 6,364 
By PAM seeks cc ies onl dastanecqeths olde ites ce sees tv eeaepa reese aan 10 
Bulls: Isla svc sieiekadtstewcd wo, sesbvdtelsedens ve svanean ene tee neemaemnaee 33,817 
SEOCKAON chs scensscabed: ceseuth odendnu benciesive vs.ceseceeice eee ana 85,617 
Bamibertville. :...cclecccsnsucessacssns vac hedossoslaessees tien 13,771 
RIN GOES 2 os cdasieis cornea ptaseiach pe sovis sovecned-a+s scheint aan 8,227 

Dota Process elie uslete rete creat nes +'ebes 0 ele cae seceht a aamaaa— 115,185 


Some five or six cars of peaches were shipped direct from Lambert- 
ville to Cincinnati, Ohio, affording a good market for the farmers,- __ 


Apples.—In the northern part of the county, the apple crop was 
the poorest in several years, in quantity and quality of fruit, and the — 
fruit rotted badly; in the southern part of the county the crop was 
better, but the whole county would not average one-half of acrop. The 
most productive variety is Smith’s cider apple. Some orchards set — 
lately, are nearly all cider apples. j 

Small Fruits.—Considerable attention is being paid to the cultiva- — 
tion of small fruits, such as strawberries, raspberries, blackberries, 
currants, cherries, plums, &c.; the plum crop being the largest for — 
many years. The cultivation of these small fruits has proved quite — 
profitable; most of the fruit finds ready sale in the local markets of — 
the county; northern part to Easton; southern to Flemington, Lam- — 
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: bertville, Stockton, Ringoes, &c. The cultivators of these small fruits 


: are scattered all over the county, and the number is increasing yearly, 


and yet there-is a demand for all. Asa H. Fisher sold 800 pounds 
dried raspberries for 18 cents a pound, making $144. Thomas Hunt, 


“of Lambertville; C. Hunt, Stockton; Mrs. William Drake, Mrs. D. 
_ Bellis, the Brovitts, near Flemington, and a great many others whose 


names are not dane, are all large pndditwans. 
Dairy.— Another leading industry in our county is dairying. In 


addition to butter made on the farms, a great deal of milk and cream 
is shipped to New York, and during the season to different summer 


resorts along the sea-shore. The daily shipments will average 2,000 


quarts. There are in the county eight creameries, shipping milk and 
cream, that buy an average of 15,000 quarts per day, and four factories 
making butter and cheese, that receive an average of 4,000 pounds 
each per day. 

Wheat.—The crop was below the average, caused mainly by the 
unfavorable weather of winter and spring; a few fields in favorable 
localities yielding as high as 30 bushels per acre, while the average 
will not reach over 15 bushels per acre; selling at the present time at 
90 cents per bushel. Jonathan Hunt, near Ringoes, raised 400 
bushels of wheat, averaging 20 or more bushels to the acre; and 
about 1,000 bushels of oats. He believes in fertilizers for oats. 
Several farmers are trying phosphates on their oats crop, and find it 
pays them. 

Rye.—The crop of rye was very good according to the acreage, but 
the splendid yield of wheat the previous year induced’the farmers to 
plant a large acreage of wheat in the fall of 1884, and correspondingly 


small acreage of rye, to the loss of the farmers as the outcome has 


shown; selling at this time at 56 cents per bushel. 


Corn.—A splendid crop of corn was raised except where damaged 
by the cyclones the first of August, and by local drouth in the south- 


ern part of the county, averaging from 30 to 80 bushels per acre 
according to quality of soil and cultivation, although some by extra 


farming, planting in rows with drill or new corn planters, obtained 


from 100 to 120 bushels per acre. Some very profitable crops of 


{ 
y 


sweet corn have been have raised in southern portion for the Lambert- 


ville and other markets. Clark Hunt, of Stockton, and Thomas 
Hunt, of Lambertville, being the largest growers, having early, 


medium and late planting. A good many farmers plant from one- 


y etl Otel, 
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half acre to two acres for the Lambertville, Flemington, Clinton andi 
other markets in the county. And also find it quite profitable to raise 
for early pork. & 

Oats.—The yield of oats was fairly good, but Aaribate some in a 
gathering by the wet weather. Selling from 28 to 32 cents per bushel — 
at home markets. 

Buckwheat.—There is considerable buckwheat grown in the county, | 
being sown quite extensively in young peach orchards, and more than 
usual this year on account of the failure of wheat in some localities, 
and the large number of new peach orchards set last spring. The 
crop was generally good, the largest for several years, some farmers 
plowing up their stubble fields where the grass failed, and raising 
from 200 to 600 bushels, yielding from 20 to 40 bushels to the acre. 
Selling at 50 cents per bushel. 

Flax and Barley.—This county formerly produced large quantities 
of flax, but at the present time the acreage is small; the yield the past 
season was fair. Barley not as much raised as formerly, but on good 
soil is more profitable than oats. : 

Hay.—The crop of hay was one of the owinllens gathered in the — 
county for a number of years, resulting in high prices—as much as | 
$20 per ton being paid in the fields; average not more than 14 tons 
per acre. 

Potatoes.—But few sweet potatoes planted, some farmers raising 
enough for their own use, while white potatoes, early, were excellent 
in quantity and quality ; some very late planting was a small crop, 
owing to drouth, but the crop was a fair average, selling now at 50 
cents. 

Cabbage.—Cabbage is more grown every year for home consump- ~ 
tion, and the year 1885 was the largest for a number of years, many 
selling for 14 to 5 cents per head for winter use, and a large quantity 
unsold at freezing time for want of purchasers, very plainly showing 


- our law makers at Washington the necessity of protecting the agri- 


cultural interests of the United States, in the raw material as well as 
the manufactured article, for the farmer produces the raw material 
that enters into all manufactured goods of every kind. 
Tomatoes.—Tomatoes in the southern portion of the county, within 
a radius of six or eight miles of Lambertville, are raised quite exten- 


sively for manufacturing purposes. There is but one canning factory _ 


in the county, where there ought to be several. The one in Lambert- 
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ville, carried on by J. H. Butterfoss, is doing an extensive business. 
He has put up the past season 242,000 cans; made 850 barrels of 
catsup ; bought 22,000 bushels; paid for labor in the factory $3,212 ; 
total sales $23,000; giving employment in the height of the season 
to from 75 to 100 hands daily, the largest portion females, enabling 
them to earn in five or six weeks enough money to help them through 
_ the winter, and perhaps keeping them from being helped by the city. 
Our county line extends pretty well up towards Easton. Many 
farmers make it a business to raise tomatoes, cabbage, sweet corn, 
early potatoes, pickles and the small fruits, along the Delaware and 
ship by the Belvidere Railroad to Easton, Belvidere, Scranton, 
Wilkesbarre, Water Gap, Williamsport, and some to the different 
watering-places. The people of Hunterdon county must have all the 
luxuries of the season as they come, and at least $100,000 is spent 
annually for the early vegetables brought from the South, and then 
from the lower counties of the State before ours come to perfection. 
‘The farmer, as well as those in the villages, procure these luxuries, and 
why not? They are the ‘bone and sinew of the country.” 

Live Stock.—The live stock of the county is being gradually im- 
proved by the introduction and careful selection of improved breeds. 

Horses.—Considerable attention is given to the raising of horses, 
and several very good stallions are kept for service, both trotting 
and draught horses. Among the latter several imported Percherons, 
and all good animals of either kind find ready sale when well broken 
and of sufficient age to do full work. Many are also brought here 
from Canada and the Western States and sold to the farmers, who use 
them until they are put in condition for city work, when they are sold 
for that purpose, bringing high prices. | 

Cattle —The largest portion of the cattle are milch cows, used in 
the dairies ; they consist mostly of grades from the various improved 
breeds. Where whole milk is shipped, animals showing Holstein, 
Shorthorn and Ayrshire blood are preferred. When butter and cream 
is the principal product of the dairy, Jerseys, Guernseys and Devons 
are in favor. The cattle are mostly brought from other localities as 
springers, or with young calves, and sold to the dairymen, who 
usually keep them about one year, until they are milked out and ready 
for beef, bringing at the present time 34 cents per pound, gross, 
Formerly a great many steers were fed, but this industry decreases as 
dairying increases, farmers not being able to compete with the Western 

20 
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States. The steers were bought in Pennsylvania and New York when © 


from six months to two years old, and sold to the farmers, who feed 


them until two and three years old, when they are mostly disposed of — 


to local butchers; the price for January being 44 to 5 cents per 
pound, live weight. 

Calves.—Calves, except thoroughbreds and high grades, are nearly 
all sold for veals, and find a ready market in New York, Newark, 
Elizabeth, Trenton and local towns; very seldom any going to 
Philadelphia. They have net the farmer for the last five months from 
61 to 84 cents per pound, delivered at the railroad station. 

Sheep —The keeping of sheep for the raising of lambs for the New 
York market is growing more and more every year, and is one of the 
principal and profitable features of the agricultural industries of the 
farmers of our county who are engaged in it. Most of the lambs 
were bought by the dealers the past season at prices bringing $4.50 to 
$5.50 per head. Some farmers who had their ewes to breed very 
early lambs and took extra care of their flocks, had their lambs sold in 
New York from $7 to $10 per head. The ewes used for breeding 
market lambs are cross-bred sheep brought from the West. They are 
usually bred to a thoroughbred Southdown buck. Several flocks of 
thoroughbred Southdowns are kept in the county, and their owners 
have a ready market for their buck lambs among the market lamb 
raisers. The owners of the Southdown flocks are: L. A. Exton, 
Clinton; J. and P. Rockafellow, Lebanon; J. D. and M. Smith, 
Sunnyside ; Charles Hoff, Centerville; and F.S. Holcombe, Mount 
Airy. Following we send you report of Jonathan Higgins’ sheep 
for 1885: He bought 52 sheep in the Fall of 1884 for $216; the 
lambs were not early; sold 48 for $290.49, 8 for $38, and 10 for 
$43.50; total, $361.99; sold 51 sheep for $272.35; wool—200 
pounds—$52; total, $686.34; net profits, $470.34. I could give 
others not so good, and a good many much better, who sold early lambs 
for $10 in the sheep pen. 

Swine.—The leading breeds among the swine raisers in the county 
are Poland, China, Berkshire and Jersey Reds ; but nearly all other 
improved breeds have their representatives and advocates. The most 
of the pork is marketed as pig pork from six to nine months old. 


Prices have been very low the past four months, netting from 4 cents 


for coarse heavy to 64 for fancy light. 
Poultry.—Considerable attention is being paid by farmers and 
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others to raising poultry for the early market; most of them in the 
old-fashioned way of setting the hens, while not a few are using 
artificial means, incubators, building warm roosts, and taking better 
care of their fowls in cold winter weather ; some farmers feeding three 
times a day the year round for the purpose of gathering in the golden 
eggs, thinking it pays better than raising chickens. 

Turkeys—Turkeys are generally raised at a profit if well attended 
to; farmers, for Thanksgiving, getting from home dealers 14 to 16 
cents; for Christmas, 13 to 15 cents per pound; while those shipping 
to New York for the Christmas market received about 10 cents per 
pound net. 

To more clearly show the agricultural interests of our county we 
herewith append a few reports of what different individuals have done 
in the various industries. J. W. Duckworth, Pattenburg, N. J., 
sends his report of peaches, as follows: Planted trees fifteen feet 
square, and planted 1,465 trees; the year that they were three years 
old gathered 700 baskets, net gain $585; fourth year 1,000 baskets, 
net gain $1,050; fifth year 3,400 baskets, net gain $1,700; sixth 
year 2,400 baskets, net gain $1,300; seventh year 1,900 baskets, net 
gain $1,200; eighth year sold them on the trees in the orchard for 
$600. He also sends the following: ‘“‘Two years used barnyard 
manure broadcast ; for two years used Lister Brothers’ ammoniated dis- 
solved bone—about one ton each season. The other years of bearing 
did not use anything.” His orchard contains a little less than eight 
acres of ground. The amount realized from the orchard is $6,435 ; 
this income was derived principally from six varieties—eleven varie- 
ties were planted out. There are others in the county who have had 
great success in raising and selling their peaches for fancy prices but 
will not give figures. 

William H. Fulper, one of our enterprising merchants of Flem- 
ington, sends the following: He has received since September Ist, 
1885, 76,212 pounds pork; 50,200 pounds poultry ; 12,050 pounds 
of dried fruit. Bought during the year ending February Ist, 
785,930 eggs. Sold the past season 90,500 peach baskets and covers. 

Another enterprising firm, Richards & Sutphin, sends the follow- 
ing: Since November Ist, 1885, to February Ist, 1886, received 
33,750 pounds of poultry ; 8,000 pounds dried fruits ; 65,000 pounds 
dressed hogs. During August and September sold 43,000 peach 
baskets and covers; and during the year of 1885 bought 150,000 


eggs, . 
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Nevius & Connet have handled over $50,000 worth of produce in 
1885. | 

Hunterdon county is perhaps the largest peach-growing county in 
the State. Peach men have bought all the trees in the nurseries 
already ; the demand is greater than the supply, and the question of 
the day is, Can we have too many ? 

The greatest need of an agricultural community is to have more 
manufacturing interests established in our county. As it is a well- 
established fact that the Eastern farmer cannot compete with the West- 
ern farmer in the raising of grain and meat, the Hastern farmer, to be 
successful, must confine himself to the production of such articles as 
cannot be raised in the West or that will not bear transportation for 
long distances, and the nearer the market for such articles can be brought 
to the farmer the more his profit will be, and the only way to create a 
home market is to have a well-established manufacturing population. 
To the establishment of such industries we have the following induce- 
ments to offer: A diversity of production capable of furnishing food 
to a large population at a moderate price; abundant water-power, 
proximity to the coal fields of Pennsylvania, affording cheap fuel ; 
nearness to the tide-water, and abundant railroad facilities, affording 
cheap transportation for raw material and the finished products of the 
factory. 

The society held their annual fair September 22d, 23d and 24th. 
On account of threatening and cold wintry weather the first two days, 
the attendance was small. The last day, with better weather, brought 
a good attendance. The exhibition was well filled in all of the 
departments, and was successful except financially. 
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SOCIETY AND CROP REPORT. 
BY FRANKLIN DYE. 


It is asserted that ‘man learns by failure.” If this is true one 
would suppose the tillers of the soil were possessed of a vast amount 
of knowledge. ‘Trial succeeds trial, experiment follows experiment, 
the last attempt frequently succeeding no better than the one that pre- 
ceded it; as soon as one difficulty is overcome another is met that 
baffles even scientific skill; and this process goes on through the 
years and from generation to generation. Has no progress, then, 
been made? The history of agriculture for the last fifty years will 
give a satisfactory answer. If the farmer, the market gardener and 
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the fruit-grower have not learned by failure they have learned in 
spite of it. 

One reason for renewed experiments in farming operations is to dis- 
—¢over some method in stock and crop raising, by which the cost of 
| production may be reduced and the profits increased; a system 
whereby more profitable returns can be realized for labor and capital 
invested. 

A second reason is found in the increasing and diversified enemies 
to success in agriculture, consisting of adverse climatic influences, and 
new and increasing depredations of insects. The latter are found to 
exist in so many forms, and to have their modes of attack so hidden 
as to defy the skill and even the notice of the ordinary farmer until 
the mischief is done. A third obstacle in the way to success, and one 
that claims our serious attention as farmers, is the scarcity of efficient 
farm laborers. Farmers living near to our manufacturing centers fin«l 
that the American young men that were once their strong-arm in 
carrying on farm work, are leaving the farm and seeking employment 
where wages are higher, or work more respectable (?)._ In this county 
we are restricted to the few colored men the brick manufacturers do 
not employ, and the unskilled Hungarian and other foreign laborers. 
It may be said in reply, pay higher wages! In most cases farmers 
are paying as much as they can afford, and if a true estimate of farm 
wages and the work required, with the wages paid by other industries 
for the work done, with the necessary expenses to the workingman in 
each case, could be made, I believe that it would be seen that the 
farmer is paying as much as the other employers. In other words, the 
expenses for living to the laboring man and his family, are greater in 
other trades than on the farm; these deducted from the amount left 
will not vary much in either case. Of course, this does not apply to 
the labor of the artist. 

The Hon. Wm. Walter Phelps, in his address before this Board 
two years ago, stated “that each person engaged in farm work in New 
Jersey, in 1879, earned $500, being more than $100 more than is” 
earned by any such labor in any other State in the Union.” He also 
stated that “ one advantage of the system of protection is, it increases 
the number of those who leave the ranks of agriculture and engage 
in other pursuits.” 

In seeming contradiction to the first extract above stated, and as 
resulting from the second, the report of the National Bureau of 
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Statistics, issued the past year, states that “farm labor is very unpopular 
in New Jersey, owing very largely to the fact that other industries pay _ 
better wages than farming; hence, there isa scarcity of farm labor in the — 
State which is considered deplorable.” The “system of protection,” 
which in Mr. Phelps’ view is (to be) “advantageous to agriculture,” 
is, in the view of the Bureau named, producing “deplorable” fruit. 
Now, if farm laborers receive more in New Jersey than in any other 
State, why is labor on the farm more unpopular here than in other 
States? It is not the farm labor so much that is unpopular, but the 
larger wages paid by other industries that is popular. The bait takes 
the fish. 

The advantages that accrue to agriculture from protection by 
attracting to other callings those engaged in it, are not so apparent: 
as we could wish. ‘There are advantages to agriculture from protec- 
tion; with those we are not now dealing. ‘The difficulty has been 
and is, that while we were building up our manufacturing industries, 
unwarranted inducements have been presented to foreign immigratiom 
so that for every place made vacant on farms in the East by manu- 
facturing, scores of immigrants, from continental Europe especially, 
have found homes in the West, occupying and tilling its rich pro- | 
ductive soil. Transportation facilities have increased with the popu- 
lation and even anticipated the produce to be removed, thereby adding 
to the crops of the older States the enormous yields of the new, pro- _ 
duced at a much less cost than we can possibly grow them; so that 
with all the manufactories in operation among us we are driven to the | 
wall. 

A remedy for existing evils, to some extent at least, is suggested im 
three particulars : | j 

First. Stop forever land monopoly; we do not want the English 
system of land ownership in this country. 

Second. Freight charges on our through lines should he so regu- 
lated by law that discrimination against short distances should not be 
so great as it is; and this, perhaps, will be better accomplished by 
State than by Congressional legislation. 

Third. Is not that system of protection unfair that is of itself a 
sufficient inducement to attract a man from one into another calling ? 
Such a system places the producer second to and to a degree depend- 
ent on the manufacturer and the middle-man. ‘This fact is virtually 
conceded by Mr. Phelps, proved by the investigations of the Bureau 
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_ and corroborated in the experience of our farmers to-day. A remedy 
will not be found, however, by returning to free trade, but rather in 
so adjusting the tariff as to favor, as far as may be possible, the pro- 
ducer and the manufacturer alike; in so regulating it that not protection 
but preference shall determine in the choice of a calling. It will not 
be well for manufacturers and protectionists to antagonize the farmers’ 
interests in the adjustment of the tariff. 

Let us now return to the report of the Bureau of Statistics. The 
gentlemen composing the Bureau institute a comparison between the 
prices paid on the farm in 1866 and in 1885, as follows, as taken 
from the Trenton Times : 


“FarM LABOR IN JERSEY.—The wages of farm labor in New 
Jersey is shown in a report just issued by the National Bureau of 
Statistics, based on observations made from 1866 up to the present 
year. During the year 1866 farm laborers in New Jersey received 
an average salary of $32.27 per month without board and $18.98 per 
month with board. During the year 1885 the monthly salary with- 
out board in the State was $23.60 and with board $14.10, which 
shows a marked decrease since the former year, owing, doubtless, to 
the frequent business depressions. In harvest the wages in New Jersey 
during 1866 averaged $2.68 per day without board and $2.38 with 
board, while in 1885 the rate decreased to $2.04 per day without 
board and $1.65 with board. The day wages of ordinary farm labor 
in New Jersey in 1866 was $1.68 without board and $1.20 with board. 
The rate in 1885 was $1.17 per day without board and $0.83 with 
board. ‘The report mentions the fact that farm labor is very unpopular 
in New Jersey, owing very largely to the fact that other industries pay 
better wages than farming, hence there is a scarcity of farm labor in 
the State which is considered deplorable.” 


These differences seem to be considerable, and if placed before work- 
ingmen as stated (if the above is a fair extract of the report), will 
convey a wrong impression, for no comparison of the cost of living 
in 1866 and in 1885 is made as it affected the laboring man, nor of 
the prices of farm crops, then and now, from which the farmer must 
meet his obligations. To pay $32.27 without, and $18.98 with 
board, in 1866, the farmer sold his wheat at $2.85 and $3.00 per 
bushel; his corn and potatoes, at 70 cents; his oats, at 50 cents; his 
apples at $2.40 per barrel ; his pork for 17 cents per pound, and so on; 
- while to pay $23.60 without, and $14.10 with board, in 1885, he can 
realize only 90 cents to $1.00 for his wheat (and in this crop we 
‘have the anomaly of a poor crop and a low price occurring at the same 
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time); 40 cents for corn, 50 cents for potatoes, 35 cents for oats, $1.25 
per barrel for apples, 43 to 5 cents per pound for his pork ; without 
going through the whole list of farm produce, it will be seen that the — 
farmer was as able to pay the higher wages of 1866, as he is the 
smaller amount in 1885. 4 
Again, the workingman paid for the necessaries of life, in 1886; — 
for coffee, 50 cents per pound, 25 cents now; tea, $2.00 and up, 50 
cents now; sugar, 15 to 20 cents, 7} now; molasses, $1.25 to $1.50, 
70 cents now; chocolate, 70 cents, 44 cents now; 64 cents for ginger, 
30 cents now; 25 cents for cheese, 16 cents now; 15 cents for starch, 
10 cents now; for flour $6.00 to $8.00 per hundred, $2.50 to $4.00 
now ; 90 cents for butter, 30 cents now; 28 cents for ham, 124 cents 
now; 25 cents for lard, 10 cents now; 50 cents for vinegar, 25 cents — 
now; for luxuries like tobacco,.$1.00 per pound. For wearing apparel, 
I only give a few articles, as calico, 25 cents then, 5 cents now; mus- 
lin, 30 cents, 7$ cents now; drilling, 50 cents, 10 cents now; gingham, 
40 to 60 cents, 8 cents now; cambric, 20 cents, 12 cents now; alpaca, 
90 cents to $1.70, 35 cents now; linen bosom, 50 cents, 25 cents now; 
spool cotton, 8 cents, 5 cents now; Kentucky jean, 60 cents, 25 cents 
now; brooms, 65 cents, 25 cents now; and other things in proportion 
all through the grocery, provision and dry goods list. That is, the 
workingman with his one-fourth to one-third higher wages, in 1866, 
had to pay from half to five times as much for the necessaries of life : 
as he did in 1885. From all this it will appear that the farmer is 
paying more wages, an amount that will go further for living pur- — 
poses now, than was paid in 1866. : 
The statements of the Bureau, unaccompanied by any of the facts 
named, do injustice to the farmer, and will help to make farm labor ~ 
more unpopular and the situation more deplorable in our State than it _ 
now is. 
The report for the county will be given by townships as follows : 
Lawrence Township has a soil composed largely of clay and gravel 
loam, on which the yield as compared to last year has been: Corn, 
100; a heavy shower of rain and hail, accompanied with high wind, 
during the first of August, injured the crop in portions of the town- 
ship, as did the wire-worm also in the spring, destroying the seed for 
three consecutive plantings ; yield per acre, 60 bushels ; price, Decem- 
ber Ist, 40 cents; oats, wheat, etc. (see table at close of this report). 
Pears, peaches, grapes, strawberries, blackberries and raspberries not ex- 
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_tensively grown but where grown the crop is below last year’s. ‘Timothy 
_ hay in some cases yielded a ton per acre ; in others, the majority, only a 


half ton was realized, owing to cold spring and want of rain in early 


_ part of summer. The potato crop was greatly injured in some cases 
by the wire-worm and the scab. In my own potato tests, with 18 


_ varieties, the Early Rose, White Elephant, State of Maine and Blush 
_ were the heaviest yielders, planted April 25th-27th. As early as 
; July 1st the wire-worms were found perforating the tubers of the 
earlier varieties; such general havoc from the pests named I have 


never before experienced nor seen ; out of 14 varieties, planted on the 
above dates, none escaped serious injury, while the Burbank and St. 
Patrick, planted ten days later, were unharmed. The treatment of 


all was the same as to planting and cultivation; different fertilizers 


were used. While one of my neighbors, a large potato grower, had a 


_ similar experience to my own, two others, Thomas Allen and G. W. 
Johnston, report a yield of 300 bushels per acre. Mr. Allen states 


that 600 pounds of fertilizer alone produced more and smoother pota- 
toes per acre than 400 pounds of fertilizer used in conjunction with 
stable manure, the manure applied broad-cast and plowed in. 

Sugar beets, mangels and rutabagas not extensively grown ; our 


_ farmers judge them not profitable to grow for feed, except in a small 


way as a change of diet. I. B. Stevens has grown carrots for a series 
of years successfully, realizing 40 cents per bushel. 
Pear trees, especially Bartlett, have been killed by pear-blight, 


and some, both pear and apple trees, were stung in the fall of 1884 


_ by the “pigeon tremex,” all which died above the wound. Sheep 
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are kept by but few farmers. Of hogs only a small surplus over that 
required for home use finds its way to the city markets. The dairy 
interest, covering as it does nearly the whole township, claims the 
pasture, the hay and the grain. 

Some farmers continue to raise horses, and when we consider the 
prices at which horses are held, it would seem to be economy to grow 


_ more and buy less. ‘The same is measurably true of cows. <A strong 


inducement for raising our own, breeding only from the best and 
improving our herds thereby, instead of buying stock out of droves 


coming from we know not where, is, we will longer if not altogether 


escape the contagious diseases so prevalent in many sections. I know 
of no case of infectious disease in this township among horses, cattle 
or hogs. 
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Lawrence Creamery is in active operation during the summer 
season ; the cream is extracted by the centrifugal process. 4 
Bawrence Grange, No. 40, is in working order and has held ite! 
meetings regularly, though its numbers have been sadly depleted by — 
the death of many prominent and useful members, and the removal © 
of others. q 
Ewing Township has, in the main, a fine responsive soil, giving a — 
good return for liberal manuring and thorough cultivation. Along — 
the Delaware river the soil is a sandy loam, changing to clay loam, — 
red clay and, to some extent, red shale in the north. This is a pro- — 
ductive township and has so many able, enterprising farmers in it who © 
do not believe in being second to any other man in the same business, — 
its agricultural, horticultural, stock and poultry interests are in a — 
flourishing condition. Here, as in Lawrence, the dairy is receiving — 
more attention. Numbers of farmers supply families in the city of — 
Trenton with butter, serving it weekly at the door; others convey the — 
milk to the city daily, retailing it at 6 cents per aes in summer and — 
at 8 cents in winter. William Hough has started in connection with — 
his farming operations poultry raising by the incubator process. He 
reports the business not so well under way as to give a just statement 
of profit and loss; believes the expenditures will overbalance the — 
receipts thus far. | 
Wallace Lanning reports an experiment in corn-growing accurately 
made on three equal plots of ground. The rows in each case were — 
34 feet apart. On the first plot the kernels were planted one every — 
15 inches in the row; yield of first plot, 8923 bushels. The second — 
plot was planted two kernels, 24 feet apart, in the row; yield of , 
second plot, 9525 bushels. The third plot was planted three kernels — 
in one place, 34 feet apart, in the row; yield, 9522 bushels. 3 
The Ewing Grange is active and useful, with a substantial member- — 
ship. Its meetings are held regularly. The Ewingville Driving 
Park Association, located at the village of Ewingville, has a superior 
track for developing the speed of the fine stock raised in the surround- — 
ing country. During the past year the Association held a fair and 
made a trial of speed witnessed by a large attendance of visitors. No 
detailed report of entries has been given. 3 
Ewing crop report, by John V. Green. (See table, pages 330 — 
and 331.) q 
Passing northward to Hopewell Township, we have a soil of red — 
clay and shale until above Pennington where, while the shale is 
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retained somewhat, the soil changes to sandy grit. Portions of this 
township near Pennington were affected by dry weather during the 
past summer. Just when the grass and oat crops, leading ones of this 
_ section, needed rain a severe drouth prevailed which shortened the 
_ hay crop to such an extent that little if any will be sold. Corn held 
its own till fall rains came to its aid. 8. B. Ketcham, who makes 
_ the crop report for Hopewell township south of and RON: Penning- 
ton, states: “The failure of both wheat and hay will cause great 
embarrassment to many farmers who are heavily mortgaged. Owing 
to protracted drouth the young grass in wheat and rye is more than 
half killed, making the outlook for hay crop the next year very 
-unpromising. Several of our farmers are giving more attention to 
_dairying—shipping the milk by the Bound Brook Railroad to Phila- 
delphia.” 

Hopewell is a large township, and its farmers believe in organiza- 
tion. The Pennington Grange is transacting business of a co-operative 
_ character of much benefit to the members. Its meetings are held in 
Pennington. In the town of Hopewell is located Mercer Grange ; 
its meetings are continued with interest and the business arm of the 
order sustained. For such farmers as are not associated in the 
Grange the Hopewell Farmers’ Club, which has attained a history of 
great usefulness, affords opportunity for discussing farm topics which 
is appreciated by its members. The Secretary, J. M. Dalrymple, who 
makes the crop report for this township north of Pennington, writes : 

“The breeding and raising of road horses is an important matter for 
the farmer, but is very much neglected. Many farmers in this section 
have discovered that the crossing of pure blood in the common herd 
of cattle for dairy purposes is of vast importance. 

_ “Sheep husbandry is not general; a few farmers have been success- 

_ ful in the business, and have realized large profits therefrom. 

| “ The shipments from Hopewell station of sheep, lambs and calves 
from July Ist, 1885, to January 1st, 1886, was 3,557 head. 

“A growing interest is manifested in ie improvement of swine. 
One member reports weight of heaviest hog, 630 pounds; another, 616 

pounds. A very large increase in production is shown by shipments 

made, One dealer, R. Savidge, of Mount Rose, two miles from 

Hopewell, shipped 20 tons; another, 5 tons; with individual ship- 

ments estimated at 5 tons. Of poultry 60 tons were shipped. The 

shipments of fruit from Hopewell from July 1st, 1885, to January Ist, 
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1886, were 23,380 baskets peaches, 700 baskets apples, and 200 
baskets pears ; and from Moore’s station 553 baskets peaches, 2,187 
baskets pears and 690 baskets apples. From Titusville 1,329 baskets 
peaches, 333 baskets pears and 1,860 baskets apples. Many baskets. 
of peaches, pears and apples were taken to other stations out of the — 
county. | 

“The amount of fertilizer used by the farmers amounts to over 
$65,000. One dealer, R. Savidge, selling near 1,500 tons. 

“One member of the Club reports the sale of products off of 75: 
acres of land as follows: 425 bushels of wheat, 700 bushels of 
shelled corn, 200 bushels oats, $400 worth of pork, $100 worth of | 
hay and $1,500 worth of stock.” 

The crop report for Hopewell is as follows : 

South, by S. B. Ketcham; North, by J. M. Dalrymple. Mr. 
Dalrymple gives detailed statements of his experiments in growing 
corn and wheat with different fertilizers under direction of the State 
Experiment Station. This report should be studied in connection 
with the one made last year. (See report of State Board for 1884-’85.,. 
page 428). It will be seen, by reference to these figures, that nitrate: 
of soda and superphosphate, at a cost of $9.75 per acre, produced 44 
bushels more wheat than did $30 worth of stable manure per acre ;. 
and nitrate of soda and muriate of potash on corn, costing $7.64 per 
acre, produced 74 bushels more than did $30 worth of stable manure. 
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BY J. M. DALRYMPLE, HOPEWELL, N. J. 
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Variety of corn planted, Cloud’s Early Dent. Planted in rows 34 
_ feet wide, one grain every 14 to 18 inches in row. 

Soil, red shale. High, gently sloping to southeast. 

Texture and character of surface-soil, loose. 

Character of sub-soil, red shale and small stone. 

Soil best suited to raising rye. 

Remarks as to condition, previous cropping, tillage, &c. In 1884 
_ wheat crop taken off. Grass did not take. When land was plowed 
_ for corn it looked like a barren field, no sod. 

Sowed two-thirds of the fertilizers designated for each lot broadcast, 
_ and harrowed them in. After the corn was up and showed nicely in the 
row, put the balance, one-third, of fertilizer, mixed with three times 
its bulk of mellow earth, and applied it about the hills. 

Practiced level Pia with spring-tooth cultivator, except at close 
_ of season, when I plowed to the row once. 

Date of harvesting, September 19th, cut up the corn. 

October 20th and 21st, husked the corn and weighed it. 
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FIELD EXPERIMENTS WITH FERTILIZERS ON WHEAT, 1885. 


BY J. M. DALRYMPLE, HOPEWELL, N. J. “= 
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: = me a oO 
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2 55 ° a ~ as = 
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A} ~ Noting oc Sud. nace sonny aecmaee a eweccen cf ee 36 490} 850) 6. 
2) -INitrate of Hoda..-c2.0.c0...claveee 150 | $4 5 40: 650} 1,050} 640 
3| Superphosphate........... eee 350 5 25) 740) TiC} 1,45¢| 12.20 
4 ee cae caescrin tte ceCeatee 150 3 38) 310; 140) 450) 5.10 
PUUGrRbe OF OGR...o occ eco secnncd antes 150 6 : 
: Jpeedorteeriere sitwtcanbeeckapeaeehee 350 | 9°75} 1,020) 1,180) 2,150) 17. 
6 = othing TPP se et a Boca 390} 260) 650) 6.30 
ibrate Of Soda... 255 es Sic en sec eee 15 
7 Muariate af Poiash..2). ic. ci ec 160 t 7 88; 500; 50C} 1,000; 8.20 
Superphosphate .........ccc.sce0cceeee 350 
8 { Musits of Potash: 3)..0\acckasee-s 150 8 63) 770) 860) 1,630) 12.50 
Nrirate Ol SO0a. .4%.c55.2.. s.cecsepawe 150 
9 | Saperrhoaphat natal Sok pe en becess setae 350 }| 13 13) 770; 680) 1,450) 12.50 
Marjateiof Potash 2223.0 ees 150 
WA PE PABLOR oe catekc vec Wack tear 400 1 5 310 40; 350) 5.10 
11] Barn-yard Manuro.....:2.22-.-.145 20 loads.! 30 00} 76'| 1,240} 2,000; 1240 


Variety of wheat sown, Mediterranean. 

Amount sown per acre, one bushel and three pecks. 

Sown with drill and fertilizers applied at same time. 

Date of sowing, October 15th, 1884. 

Date of harvesting, July 11th, 1885. 

Soil, situation and drainage, red shale, high, gently sloping to south. 

Texture and character of surface-soil, loose. 

Character of sub-soil, shale. 

Soil is best suited for corn, wheat, oats and potatoes. 

As to condition, previous cropping, tillage, &c., in 1883 and 1884, 
good crops of corn were grown on this land. 

Weather, during experiment, not favorable. Poor crops in this 
section. Some farmers in spring plowed up their wheat fields, and 
planted them with other crops, on account of the poor stand of wheat. 


I have endeavored to get from the nurserymen and florists of the 
county a statement of the business done by each, to present with this 
report; some have responded, others have not. The following is from 
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F Blackwell Bes. Titusville: “We have at present about five acres 


3 of nursery stock, growing a little, of considerable variety, including 


peaches, apples, pears, plums, ete.; evergreen and deciduous trees in 


variety. Smith's Cider is the leading apple; about 90 per cent. of our 
_ gales being of this variety ; of peaches, Old Mixon Free, Moore’s Favor- 
ite, and Crawford’s Late. 


Have shipped as far west as Nebraska, south to Texas, north to 
Massachusetts and Canada. Have not kept an account of sales lately, 


as we have been doing only a local trade; our business is apple grow- 
ing more than trees; harvested about 5,000 bushels this year, 1885; 
~ about one-half going to the cider press. 


The nursery trade is good only for fruit trees at present, ornamental 
planting being very limited. Have shipped an average of 800 
Christmas trees to Philadelphia the last five years.” 

Princeton Township has a strong, productive soil, of varying char- 
acter. Its bottom lands, especially along Stony brook, have been 
long noted for their large yield of natural grass, affording the best of 
pasture throughout the summer, and this is true along the course of 
this stream through Hopewell township. 

William Y. Johnson reports 12 acres sown to rye: 


Yield of grain 386 bushels, 33 lbs., (@ 58 cents...........006 $226 49 
ener OMS Of Straw @ S11.00.......20..ccee cnececsrsecces 188 98 
Se dec oath co's piey wed claw ny a bie sdiass's on dwiniee ja.euie tier $415 45 
Average yield per acre, Cash ..........4.06 seeee pawpaielaas? $34 62 
Average yield per acre, rye............ EAR Semoun neues 32 bushels. 
Average yield per acre, straw............ santana: Sales cea x tons. 


The Princeton Agricultural Association, the oldest of its class in 


_ the county, maintains its meetings; its Secretary, H. E. Hale, makes 


the following crop report. (See table, pages 330 and 331.) 

From James Van Deventer, who has been in the nursery and fruit 
business for twenty-five years, the following is received: ‘The 
varieties of pears we find most profitable for market are Beurre 
Gifford, Clapp’s Favorite, Bartlett, Seckel, Beurre Bosc and Beurre 
D’Anjou. There are other varieties valuable for family use. Plums 


and cherries do not do well with us and are not much grown, although 


they are doing better now than for some years past. The most popu- 


lar varieties of apples are Rhode Island Greening, Baldwin, Smith’s 
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Cider and Nero. There are kinds without number in bearing of local — 
name and fame.” | a 

Mr. Hale states he has realized the past year from an orchard of — 
21 acres of apples of different varieties, a profit of $50 per acre; 
trees standing in sod 21 years old; of pears of different varieties, 65- 
- bushels per acre;: sales, $40; from a flock of 100 Black Leghorn 
chickens, 8,000 eggs; sold at a profit of $1 for each fowl. 

Passing eastward to West Windsor Township, we havea gravel loam 
soil devoted to mixed farming the township over. Some of the finest. 
farms in the county are found in the vicinity of Dutch Neck. Land 
that forty years ago was thrown out to the commons has been brought,. 
by the use of Squankum marl first, and, of recent years, the better 
grades of fertilizers, to a high state of fertility. Its heavy crops of 
hay, corn, wheat and oats are sold largely in Trenton. Local dealers 
also, located on the Pennsylvania Railroad, handle a portion of the 
crops named, besides the poultry and pork product of the township,. 
shipping to Newark and New York markets. 

T. D. Brokaw, of Dutch Neck, gives the following crop report.. 
(See table, pages 330 and 331.) 

East Windsor Township comprises the eastern part of the county.. 
Its soil is gravel and sand loam. The growing borough of Hightstown 
is its capital. A population constantly increasing, with educational 
facilities for a large number of students, and manufacturing in various. 
branches affords a home market for much of the produce grown in the 
township. 

Since the last meeting of this Board the West Windsor Township. 
Agricultural Society has been organized and much benefit it is hoped 
will be derived by its members from its proceedings. It has a mem-. 
bership of twenty-one. H. H. Riggs gives a statement of sales from 
an average flock of 150 head of Light Brahmas, Partridge Cochins,. 
R. C. B. Leghorns, Plymouth Rocks and Wyandottes; for 4,529 eggs. 
sold, $98.97, and for chicks sold, $318.49. A large per cent. of eggs. 
sold were from thoroughbred stock for hatching chicks for breeders. 

The nursery business carried on in this township is large. The firm 
of Charles Black & Brother, of the Village Nurseries, report as fol- 
lows: No. of acres, 100; capital invested, $25,000; No. of men em-- 
ployed, 15; sales annually, $15,000. Kind of stock raised: all 
hardy fruit and ornamental trees, small fruits, plants and vines. 
Our heaviest sales are of peach trees and Wilson’s early blackberry 
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plants. We send stock to nearly every State in the Union. Sell 


I largely in New Jersey, Delaware, Maryland, Virginia, Georgia and 


Alabama. No traveling agents are connected with the firm. In connec- 


__ tion with the above they have grown during the past year six acres of 


wheat, ten of rye, ten of corn, five of potatoes, two of tomatoes, two 
of cabbage, two of water and muskmelon, six of raspberries and 
strawberries, two of grapes, ten of apples and five of pears. The two 
latter are in sod, the apple orchard being pastured. Principal pests 
to apples, coddling moth; to pears, curculio; to grapes, rot and 
mildew ; strawberries almost a failure owing to severe winter ; selling 
price of raspberries eleven cents per quart. Pie plant thirty cents per 
per bunch. 

There are several others engaged in the nursery business in the 
township from whom no report has been received. 

William 8S. Riggs presents the following crop report. (See table, 
pages 330 and 331.) 

Washington Township has a gravel and clay loam inclined to yel- 
low clay subsoil, in some sections requiring thorough underdraining 
to produce paying crops ; but with a good soil naturally, underdrain- 
ing will pay as well as a good coat of manure on poor land requiring 
no underdraining, and be far more lasting in its effects. 


_, Since the opening of the Pemberton and Mt. Holly Railroad a few 


years ago, marl has been brought continuously into the township, by 
which, with better methods and more thorough cultivation, the yield 


and quality of her crops has been greatly increased. 


_ The leading crops are corn, oats, rye, hay, wheat and potatoes, 


~ about in the order named. Some farmers are turning their attention 


to small fruits and peach growing, excellent transportation facilities 
for which are afforded from Windsor, its capital, on the Pennsylvania 
Railroad, southern division, to New York and Philadelphia. 

No crop report has been sent from this township. In neither 
Washington nor West Windsor townships is there a farmers’ organi- 
zation, which is to be regretted. 

Hamilton Township has a soil in some parts well adapted to grain 
and grass, which is produced largely in the neighborhood of Hamil- 
ton Square, its capital. The western half of the township lying east 
and south of Trenton and Chambersburg has a sand and gravel loam 


_ soil, suited to early vegetables and small fruits ; to the production of 


these, principally for the Trenton market, the farmers are giving their 
attention. One farmer from this section, Isaac De Cou, reports as 
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having under cultivation the past year 4 acres of rye, 20 of corn, oN 
of white potatoes, 10 of sweet potatoes, 8 of asparagus, 4 of toma- — 
toes, 4 of watermelons, 25 of strawberries, 3 of apples and one-half — 
acre of Bartlett pears. In connection with these, 100 head of 
Leghorn chickens are kept, from which, besides the eggs, 1,000 — 
pounds of poultry were sold at 12 cents per pound ; 20 geese, from 
which a profit of $1.00 per head was realized. 

Forty acres are devoted to grass for the accommodation of 35 head 
of cattle, which, while they afford diversion from berry-picking, have 
realized to their owner a profit of $15 per head. Theodore Cubberley, 
of Hamilton Square, states a profit of $273.61 from 6 cows devoted 
to fattening calves. 

Peach growing is slowly coming to the front again in different parts 
of the county where it has been abandoned in the past. The large 
orchard of Messrs. Mount, Brother & Burke, near Mercerville, con- 
taining 9,000 trees, now in its third year of bearing, produced the 
past season 10,000 baskets, which sold at an average price of 70 cents 
per basket. 

Hamilton has two farmers’ organizations, Hamilton Grange and 
Hamilton Agricultural Association. The former is located at Hamil- 
ton Square, has a good membership and is active in various ways to 
benefit not only its members, but farmers generally. 

The latter organization is located near Chambersburg, and has 
gained since it was organized, nearly two years ago, a history of earn- 
est, good work among the farmers and fruit-growers of that section. 
Its President, Franklin De Cou, was the very efficient superintendent 
of the fair held by our Board last October. 

The following crop reports are given for East Hamilton by Theo- 
dore Cubberley. (See table, pages 330 and 331.) 

A number years ago Carlman Ribsam began in a small way the 
growing of plants, flowers, shrubs, etc., for the Trenton market. By 
the energy and skill of the owner, his business has grown with the 
city. His grounds, which were then on the Trenton commons almost, 
are now, though still in the same place, located on State and Wall 
streets, and the firm name is C. Ribsam & Son. They report 15 
green-houses and 11 cold-frames, covered by 30,000 square feet of 
glass, under which are grown tropical, bedding and blooming plants for 
Trenton and vicinity. Sold the past season nearly 150,000 bedding 
and 5,000 tropical and blooming plants, besides retaining under glass 
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for cut flowers for the use of wedding parties, and for funeral decora- 
ations, about 30,000 blooming plants, which are furnished in such 


designs as may be required. 


For heating the above, brick flues and hot water boilers are used, 
which require 135 tons of coal. Seven men are required here annually— 
12 to 14 in the spring. Recently they have added to their facilities for 


_ production “55 acres situated on Greenwood and Hamilton avenues. 


Here are three propagating hot-houses and four cold-frames, covered 
by 4,000 feet of glass. The stock here will exceed 500,000 plants, 


consisting of fruit, shade and evergreen trees; shrubs, blooming and 


ornamental ; grape vines, small fruits and roots, of which the best 
standard, leading sorts adapted to this latitude are kept. ‘Twelve men 
are here employed. 

In connection with their flower garden and nursery, they have a 


-commodious seed and implement store, located at No. 10 South 


Greene street, Trenton, where fresh and reliable field, vegetable and 
flower seeds may be obtained, also farm implements and garden tools 
and ornaments for the house and lawn. An annual catalogue is 
issued, which is forwarded to all applicants. 

The Pomona County Grange is in active operation. Its meetings are 
held in different parts of the county, four times in each year. The 
Secretary, G. W. Johnston, gives the amount of purchases, for fertil- 
izers chiefly, between $6,000 and $7,000. 

The Mercer County Board of Agriculture holds on its way in the 
line of work for which it was organized. Four regular and two special 
meetings have been held during the year. At the regular meetings, 
current subjects connected with farm operations are discussed by the 
members, embracing stock breeding, feeds and feeding, poultry raising, 
manures and their application, best fruits and how to grow them, 


most approved variety of grain and methods of planting and cultiva- 


tion, bee culture, improved machinery, and humbugs. 

At the February meeting, a very instructive address was made by 
J. H. M. Cooke, of Caldwell, N. J., on “Bee-keeping for farmers.” 
At the August meeting, William R. Ward, of Newark, delivered an 
address to the Board, on “ Fruit culture for the family and market;” 
he spoke in respect to soil, culture, insect enemies and remedies in 


_fruit culture ; giving also suggestions on “cold storage.” 


At the November meeting, it was the privilege of the Board to 
listen to Dr. E. M. Hunt, on “ Farm animals and their care.” The 
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information gained by our members on the general care of stock, so — 
as to preserve health, prevent and cure disease, and how to detect and — 
what to do in contagious diseases, was timely and of great value. <A 

feature connected with our June meeting, is the estimated yield of 

farm crops, which is followed by a report at the November meeting 

as to the actual yield. It is a satisfaction to know that the estimates 

in the several townships the past year were nearly, and in several 

instances exactly, in accord with the actual. A special meeting was 

held January 19th, 1886, at which a highly instructive address was 

made by P. FI. Jacobs, editor of the Poultry Keeper, on “Outlines of 

poultry raising.” 

At the August meeting the subject of holding a fair and agri- 
cultural exhibit was discussed. Some of the members thought it in 
the line of our purpose and work as a Board of Agriculture to have 
an exhibit of stock, farm produce, &c., setting forth the results of 
farm. work and, also, the most improved machines, displays of handi- 
work and merchandise, and to have at close of fair a joint stock sale. 
The enterprise was purely experimental and had several discourage- 
ments to meet and overcome in order to succeed. In the first place, 
the fair held here some twenty years ago seems not to have been con- 
ducted in such a way as to encourage men of means to invest in 
another enterprise of like character. Second, we did not have a stock 
company to secure us against financial failure. Third, the time to 
work up an interest.in the movement was too short; about five weeks . 
from the time it was decided to hold the fair was all the time the 
committee had to form and mature their plans. Fourth, want of 
experience. Fifth, and to crown all, when all was ready, stormy 
weather. But, notwithstanding all discouragements, the fair was a 
success, The public seemed to sympathize with us; even in the con- 
stant rain of the second day 1,500 persons were present, and on the 
next—which was not quite so wet overhead—6,000, and so on to the 
close of the exhibit. A number of the merchants of Trenton made 
fine displays of their goods. Machine men were there with their best 
machinery in great variety. The Messrs. Ribsam & Son and Wain- 
wright, of Trenton, florists and nurserymen, made displays of 
flowers and plants, cut flowers and floral designs of superior excellence 
and artistic beauty. In needle and fancy work a varied and large ~ 
display was made, as also in the culinary department, doing great 
credit to the lady exhibitors. A department of curiosities, ancient 
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and modern, attracted the lovers of relic treasures. The fruit dis- 


play was second to none made in the State. It was grand in its mag- 


nitude, its variety, its perfection and beauty ; and the same may be 


said of the vegetables. A good exhibit of grain of different kinds 
and of poultry of various breeds was also made. A variety of corn, 
exhibited by P. V. D. Voorhees, of Hopewell, is worthy of mention ; 
he has been experimenting to produce a variety of shorter growth of 
stalks and superior productiveness, and has succeeded. This corn is 
well worthy of extended introduction. 

For advertising the fair an edition of 5,000 copies of our premium 
list was published and widely distributed. Merchants, manufacturers, 
hotel proprietors and others advertised in this schedule liberally. 
There were printed 1,200 large posters, and advertisements were 
inserted in the local papers and in a number of others not published 
in the county. The Pennsylvania Railroad issued small posters and 
offered excursion rates to and from the fair, and liberal reductions on 
freight shipped for exhibition. lt is but just to say that Thursday, 
the day our friends would have availed themselves of excursion rates, 
was stormy throughout. The Chairman of our Board of Directors, 
who was not enthusiastic in the movement to hold a fair, made a 
report to a meeting of the Board held January 19th, of which the 
following is an extract: “Situated as we are, the presumption has 
long been maintained that we were more of a manufacturing and 
mechanical community rather than agricultural. Consequently grave 
doubts have taken possession of the minds of many whether an agri- 


cultural exhibit could be successfully held. Everything in this line 


being new and experimental, no permanent basis of estimates could be 
obtained, all must depend upon the committee having the matter in 
charge, and the work must be entered into with that indefatigable - 
zeal, assiduity and practical application so requisite to success. More 
than your Executive Committee dared to hope for has been realized. 
The whole community have declared themselves satisfied with the 
exhibit and all the arrangements connected therewith in all the de- 
partments, so much so that we feel constrained to congratulate the 
organization on the great ends so obtained.” 

We do not wish to burden your report with every detail of the 
fair. A brief statement of the entries in the several departments is 
given by the Recording Secretary, J. M. Dalrymple, as follows : 


No. of 


entries 

D. Poultry and fur-bearing pets............-c:cc«seessatueueeeeeeae 60 
FE. EDU poles ccicscencutessoand Joe stash ++ 0 stat suiees ga cene enna aan 289 
F. Vegetables... cpeseceeecctaneene odesenes semnee ee Sheg eee 
G. Grain, seeds ner Aun seavcsceecabederécosunales Gud Oot n—n—a——— 133 
H. Flowers.and plants... 06. 063s. 63.310 0dch casos sioner 389 
I. Farming implements and machinent us oe diotadeeh geen 31 
I.. “Domestic implements <0. c.00: 4.2):+0« aces ae eee ee Pee 159 
J. Bread, cake, preserves and dairy products.........ccscecses 89 
K. Fancy work; needle work, GG. -........5. 2... sssese see eee 

Miscellaneous...... levee porasiacdy! esceodertece the, ket. tht iim 50 


Financially, we ended the fair as we began it. We have no debt, 
which is more, perhaps, than the managers of some more pretentious 
exhibitions can say. ‘To the citizens of Trenton, who added attrac- 
tions to the grounds by the mercantile, manufacturing, mechanical and 
floral displays made by them; to the press, which indorsed and adver- 
tised the fair; to the Pennsylvania Railroad Company, for reduced 
rates, and to all who, in any way, aided the enterprise, we extend our 
sincere thanks. 

A summary of the crop reports from the townships is: Yield com- 
pared to last year—Corn, 100 to 130; yield, 40 to 65 bushels per 
acre ; price, December Ist, 40 and 45 cents. Oats, 70 to 125; yield 
per acre, 30 to 40 bushels; price, 82 and 35 cents. Wheat, 33 to 
75; yield per acre, 10 to 12 bushels; price, 95 cents and $1.00. 


Potatoes, all the way from 50 to 100; yield per acre, 50 to 100° 


barrels ; price, $1.25 to $1.75 per barrel. 
Cabbages, 75 to 200; yield per acre, 2,000 to 4,000; price, $3.50 
to $5.00 per hundred. 


Apples, 50 to 150; yield, 10 to 50 barrels; price, $1.25 to $2.00 


per barrel. 

Pears, 100 to 200; yield, 100 to 250 bushels. 

Peaches, 40 to 120; yield, 150 to 200 baskets per acre; price, 50 
to 75 cents per asleuts 

Grapes, 100 to 150; price, 2 to 5 cents per pound. 

Strawberries, 25 to 100; yield per acre, 1,000 to 1,500 quarts ; 
price per quart, 8 to 10 cents. 
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Blackberries and raspberries, 25 to 105; yield per acre, 1,000 
quarts ; price, 8 to 12 cents. 

Timothy hay—yield from 1 ton to 14 tons per acre; price, $16 to 
$20 per ton. 

Clover hay—yield from } ton to 1} tons per acre. The largest yield 
of corn per acre is in Ewing and Lawrence—65 bushels per acre. | 
The highest oat yield is in South Hopewell—40 bushels per acre. 
The highest wheat yield, Princeton, Hamilton, Ewing and Lawrence— 
12 bushels per acre. The other townships are 10 bushels per acre. 
The highest potato yield is in Lawrence—300 bushels per acre. In 
peaches and some other fruits Hopewell leads; in the small fruits, 
Hamilton. 

Stock is in good condition throughout the county and there is no 
prevailing disease among them. 

What woods we have remaining—a remnant only of that which 
- was the pride of our fathers—is being cut off more and more each 
succeeding year, and there seems to be no provisions made for the 
years tocome. If the State does not, farmers should, devise and put 
in operation some plan looking to a future supply of timber for farm 
purposes at best. And there are corners, sterile knolls and strips of 
land which might be used for protecting other crops, that might be 
utilized with chestnut, shellbark and other nut-bearing trees (supplied 
in variety by J. T. Lovett, Little Silver, N. J.,) and locusts, which 
would soon be of value in nut-bearing, besides prospectively for tim- 
ber ; and would retain a supply of moisture to the land and afford 
shelter to the birds, which are so much needed in destroying the 
increasing hordes of insects. 
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MIDDLESEX COUNTY. 


MIDDLESEX COUNTY BOARD OF AGRICULTURE. 


OFFICERS FOR THE YEAR 1886. 


Preteen. waives iesqessseseneesecncacses————-r) =o olan sonpdenee ates 

TW UCE ET CRUGCI: «ies ddanss Daskavdace SAMUEL BLISH.....d:setantegeene New Brunswick. 

DCOTREOTY sont e Aaaeatcontas cceeaect JM WRITE | ...c.0ecteeneee .....New Brunswick. 

PET CASUNCE Sai Nevada og naseescectac costes C; Hy Dé PHELPS,:..ccccabaueaeee New Brunswick. 

BOARD OF DIRECTORS. 

A. D. NEWELL, J. G. CORTELYOU, E. FARMER, 

GEO. W. DEVOE, Gro. H. Cook, MATTHEW SuUYDAM. 
DIRECTORS IN STATE BOARD. 

eC LmWis CWO VOATS)) scicakt woveowhs tectteses cassis tone ciausiee ae! Cranbury. 

De WL. WHITE: (ONC FEAL) assis cossaectacss ees sécls «ecee saeeeeeeemee New Brunswick. 


SOCIETY REPORT FOR 1885. 
BY J. M. WHITE. 


This society, until November 4th, 1885, was known as the Mid- 
diesex Farmers’ Club, when it resolved itself into a County Board 
and elected the above-named officers. During the year from Sep- 
tember to April the Society has met monthly to discuss various sub- 
jects of interest to agriculturists, but there has not been so much 
interest manifested as could be wished for, yet as a whole there seems 
to be advancement in the right direction, and farmers are yearly 
making it more of a study how to fertilize best with the least expense, 
and to produce the largest crops with the least labor and outlay con- 
sistent with good cultivation, and in all parts of our county we find 
the farms better tilled and producing finer crops than formerly. 
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MIDDLESEX COUNTY GROP REPORT. 


The past season has not been particularly a propitious one for the 
agriculturist, as some crops have been light, and others of low 
price; yet, all things considered, the farmer has been fairly re- 


- munerated. 


Corn has been an unusually good crop, probably 20 per cent. above 
the average of former years, the quantity and quality both being good. 
The yield per acre has been probably on an average from 40 to 50 
bushels per acre, and the price about 45 cents per bushel. 

The wheat crop was badly killed in February and March, and 
‘would not average over half a crop, and yet the price on January Ist 
was not over one dollar per bushel. 

Oats were usually good in quality, and the quantity was above the 
average, the yield per acre being usually about 35 bushels, though 
in some instances double that amount is reported. Mr. James Neilson 
reports a field of 12 acres yellow oats as producing 8824 bushels, or 
734 bushels per acre. These oats succeeded corn and corn-fodder 
which had been well manured, but the oats received no additional 
manure. 

More potatoes were planted than usual, and the crop in some local- 
ities was good, while in others it was light but generally free from 


_ disease. The average yield per acre was probably about 40 barrels, 


Some cases were far above this, one of 6 acres producing 900 barrels, 


_or 150 barrels per acre. Price has not been high, from $1.25 to 


$1.75 per barrel. 

The cabbage crop was generally good and sold at paying prices, 
averaging about $5 per 100 heads; an acre usually giving from 4,000 
to 5,000 heads. 

Apples were about three-fourths of a crop, of good quality, and 
prices from $1.25 to $1.75 per barrel. 

Pears were abundant, of not the best quality and prices low, prob- 
ably averaging about 50 cents per bushel. 

Peaches were about two-thirds a crop, of medium quality and sold 
on an average of about 75 cents per bushel. 

Grapes were very abundant, of good quality, and sold for from 2 
to 6 cents per pound. 

Strawberries were not more than half a crop and not as good 


quality as usual, but sold for fair prices, bringing on an average 8 
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to 12 cents per quart. This crop was greatly injured by late frosts 
in spring. a 

Blackberries were a very light crop, bringing about 12 cents per 
quart. 

Raspberries were an average crop and sold for good prices, averag- 
ing about 10 cents per quart. 

The hay crop was unusually light, not being over half a crop, 
but sold for good prices, from $16 to $25 per ton. 

Almost all kinds of vegetables have been plentiful and of good 
quality. | 

There are some industries in this county, such as milk produc- 
tion, &c., of which I have not been able to gather sufficient facts to 
report, owing to the limited time we have had since the organization 
of our Board. Hoping to be able to report more fully in the future, 
we respectfully submit the foregoing. 


MONMOUTH COUNTY. 


MONMOUTH COUNTY BOARD OF AGRICULTURE. 


OFFICERS FOR THE YEAR 1886. 
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MONMOUTH COUNTY CROP REPORT. 


BY D. D. DENISE. 


The past year has not been a very prosperous one for those who 
devote their attention to agriculture, though crops are fair but prices 
very low; some selling less than cost of production. The farmer, as 
well as the country, needs diversification of industry, and greater 


economy in production; he needs to produce at less cost than hitherto, 
- and to adapt production more nearly to the demands of the home 


market, which is fast increasing in our State, and especially in our 
county; and what we need is to bring a higher intelligence to its aid, 
and make each acre produce far more than before. The following is 


- acondensed statement of crop reports the past year, made up from 
_ reports of farmers from the various townships. The acreage of 
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4 , "4 bes 
wheat was about the same as last year, while the crop was far 
below, which we attribute to being winter-killed. While some — 
fields have yielded from 25 to 30 bushels per acre, some were — 
plowed up in the spring, making an average of 13 bushels per 
acre. Price, December Ist, $1.00 per bushel. John H. Denise, 
of Freehold, reports from five acres of Finley variety wheat, sowed 
October Ist, 1884, 500 pounds of phosphate drilled in with 
wheat, sowed 14 bushels per acre—217 bushels and 15 pounds; — 
an average of 43 bushels and 27 pounds per acre. Sowed about 
April 20th, 1885, 200 pounds of nitrate of soda per acre, which he 
thinks increased the yield from 10 to 15 bushels per acre. 

The acreage of rye larger than last year, and the crop good, yielding 
higher than. 40 bushels per acre; the average 18 bushels. Joseph 
Dubois, of Manalapan, reports from 10 acres, 385 bushels; an average 
of 384 bushels per acre. 

John W. Herbert, of Marlboro, reports from 554, acres, 246 bushels 
of rye, an average of 44 bushels per acre, and 11 tons and 841 
pounds of straw. The rye and straw netted $316.28, an average 
$60.00 per acre. Price, December Ist, 61 cents per bushel. 

The yield of oats was a good average crop, though there are but 
few grown in this county. . 

Corn was an extraordinary crop, probably the largest ever harvested 
in the county on the same number of acres. I have had several 
reports of fields yielding from 85 to 95 bushels per acre. 

John H. Denise presents the following: Corn planted on an old 
meadow well underdrained ; had laid in sod for four years and re- 
ceived in that time two applications of Squankum marl ; after plowing, 
50 bushels per acre of slaked lime applied, being thoroughly worked 
in the soil with wheel harrow; corn planted 20th May, in hills of 4 feet 
distant ; variety, gourd seed, white; handful of fertilizer to 3 hills, 
covered with soil before planting seed (this not recommended for high 
land, but is well worthy of a trial on low lands), hastening the corn — 
out of the way of the weeds and birds; farmed with Planet, Jr., cul- 
tivator, keeping land as level as possible; yield of best acre, 9,407 
pounds—1254 bushels, at 75 cents per bushel; yield on 5 acres, 
42,160 pounds—112 bushels and 32 pounds per acre; yield of a trial 
plot of 5 acres of heavy clay soil, applying at time of planting, 500’ 
pounds phosphate per acre, and 150 pounds nitrate of soda per acre 
when corn was 2 feet high, half of the plot covered with stable 
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manure before planting; corn planted in hills 3x 4 feet, 3 grains to 


the hill, flat cultivation; made a very large growth until injured by a 


heavy wind ; yield 95 bushels per acre; price, December Ist, 45 cents 


_ per bushel. 


The acreage of hay 10 per cent. larger than last year, but crop 
light, owing to lack of sufficient rain. Average of clover, 1} 
tons; timothy, 1 ton per acre. C. W. Hendrickson, of Free- 
hold, reports from 5 acres of clover, 27,610 pounds of hay, an 
average of 2 tons 1,520 pounds per acre. Howard Ely, from 
Holmdel, 6 tons from 2 acres. Average price, December Ist, $20 
per ton. 

Potatoes, a crop extensively grown in this county, was not up to 


_ the average of last year; about 15 per cent. less. 


The average made up from the different reports, 52 barrels 
per acre. W. 8. Combs, of Freehold, presents the following: 
Number of acres, 20; varieties, Mammoth Pearl, Queen of the 
Valley, American Giant, Magnum Bonum and Beauty of Hebron; 
total yield, 6,545 bushels; average yield, 3274 bushels per acre; 
average yield on eight acres, 385 bushels; largest yield on one acre, 
409 bushels. 

Thomas C. Ely, of Holmdel, reports from 8 acres 1,000 bar- 
rels, an average of 125 barrels per acre; average price, December Ist, 
$1.30 per barrel. 

The tomato crop at the beginning of ripening, which was two 
weeks earlier than former years, was very promising, but heavy rains 


_ soon came which blighted the vines and reduced the crop very much. 


The average price received by the growers at the canning factories was 
a little over $50 per acre. G. W. Solomon reports from 2,335, acres 
grown by him, plants set 4$x43 feet, 1,200 pounds of phosphate per 
acre, 71,230 pounds, making 352 tons, an average of 15 tons per acre. 
L. Dubois reports from 4 acre 15,312 pounds—7 tons 1,312 pounds. 
Price paid at factories, $7 per ton. 

Apples about two-thirds of a crop, with range of price from $1 to 
$1.50 per barrel ; red apples selling the best for shipping demand. 
Isaac Daws reports from 30 acres, 2,270 barrels, which was about half 
of the yield of last year. Variety, mostly Smith Cider. 

Pears very light crop; 30 per cent. compared with last year. 
Trees looking better, as there has been less blight among them. 

Strawberry crop very light. Vines badly killed by cold winter. 
22 
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Blackberries about two-thirds of a crop. Vines somewhat killed 
by the winter. John Morris, of Manalapan, reports from one acre — 
sold 4,679 quarts, for which he received $400. : 

Grapes very little grown for market. John Wanderver reports 
from 3 acres of Concord grapes, 19 tons. 

Melons of various kinds were abundant and sold very low, not 
paying shipping expenses in many instances. 

Considerable attention is given to the raising of poultry, and is 
considered to be profitable where carefully managed. 

Swine-breeding is not a very prominent agricultural industry, only 
in Upper Freehold township, and it will be still less in the future. 
The hog cholera has prevailed to an alarming extent in some sections, 
and it is to be regretted that a pestilence so prevalent, and carrying 
disaster and financial loss to so many farmers (for many have lost 
their whole herds), has not been made a subject of more thorough 
investigation. 

The production of milk is rapidly increasing, as there is a growing 
demand for it, and many are turning their attention in this channel. 

Feeding of cattle for beef is decreasing, as there is but little profit, 
if any, directly. 


REPORT BY EDWARD BODIE. 


Of herd-registered cattle in Monmouth county, we have of Jerseys 
16 herds, comprising 206 animals; Holsteins, 5 herds, in numbers 56; 
Shorthorns, 1 herd of 26 head, and 1 herd of Guernseys. Six of our 
breeders contributed to the public sales the past year, in New York 
City. J. V. N. Willis, of Marlboro, 21 animals sold for $9,458 ; 
Milton Smock, Marlboro, 4 for $1,175; D. Arthur Vanderveer, Free- 
hold, 5 for $1,165. Of private sale, Willis is credited in one lot of 8 
calves, his own breeding, $3,450; 1 cow, $2,500. McDermott & Sut- 
phin, 1 calf, $500, and 3 yearlings, $862. While most of our farmers 
are conservative in their views as regards thoroughbred cattle, it is to 
be regretted they do not see the necessity of a pure bull to head their 
herds. Those producing veal and beef should have a pure bull, either 
Shorthorn, Hereford or Holstein ; for the dairy, a pure Jersey or Hol- 
stein. Of the Holsteins, for beef, we have had good specimens at our 
county fair of calves six months old weighing 600 pounds. For milk 
yield, D. Arthur Vanderveer, of Freehold, from 6 Jersey cows, sold, 
from August Ist to January 15th, 13,220 quarts of milk, at 4 cents 
per quart. 
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MONMOUTH COUNTY AGRICULTURAL SOCIETY. 


OFFICERS FOR THE YEAR 1886. 


EMME tarsegiesssecssiessesss-0--LL0OM. WILLIAM SPADER...scrccsesenns Matawan. 

a hae Cuas. D. HENDRICKSON........ Middletown. 
SEP EA cS WIIGE cds as xiecesancses sacs on Freehold. 
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Ea eae, tl. BUTCHER.,.....0ee00-s00++++, PYECNOIA. 
Manager of Horse Depariment..GEO. F. WARD.......0.ssecceeeseeeeenes Freehold. 
MANAGERS. 

Hon. WiLuiAM SpaperR, TuHos. E. Morris, Geo. F. Warp, 
Hon. N. S. Rug, Hon. 8S. B. Oviatt, C. D. B. Forman, 

- Hon. Gro. W. Brown, Col. C.D. Henprickxson, Jas. H. Burcuer, 
L. F. Conover, J. H. DENISE, W.H. Davis, 
JoHN W. PARKER, Hat. ALLAIRE, THEO. AUMACK, 
EDWARD MARTIN, CORNELIUS ACKERSON, J. T. Fre.ps. 
JouHn V. N. WILLIs, Cuas. H. BurcHer, 


Annual Fair, September 7th, 8th and 9th. 

In looking over the operations of the Society for the year ending 
January Ist, 1886, it is with a great deal of satisfaction we note the 
fact of the improvement in our exhibition, both as to the quality and 


_ number of exhibits, and it appears to us that in the future the Society 
is to occupy a prominent position in the rank of like societies in this 
_ or any other State; which our old county of Monmouth is certainly 


entitled to. The labors of the managers and officers have met with 
good results. 


STATEMENT OF TREASURER. 


RECEIPTS. 
Loans we @eereeneere @aeervrsrereoeve saree r eee OOOH eee etree eeeereeeesseeeee $1,998 00 


UE VOIUMAIICS TOCSisc....0.00ce0seccescecccces iadiianestateds 1,218 00 
Pr eeede aNd SrOUNC Tents.............-..00seceeseneser , 820 75 
Nendo dn gcc dnh sank sceoesiaecscscoss (snesessapeosene 3,252 51 
ic rsiivacstavecessccssdsacese consces secvevsceses 1197.3 


$8,486 99 
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EXPENDITURES. 

For! permanent improvements...\s....dc.sscuperaneeeeeenes $365 96 

For current expenses (premiums, printing, &e.) ..... 6,941 27 

For account expenses former years ..........seceseescoeee 85 69 ; 

Balance in: hamdic..iedescs fa lance aa oh eee eee 69 07 a 
See: SSS q 
$8,486 99 a 


Total indebtedness of Society, January 14th, 1886.... $8,455 48 


Not only the managers of the Society, but the stockholders, feel 
greatly encouraged with the outlook for the future. Knowing the — 
interest taken in our exhibitions, we all feel that, can the fair of 1886 
be favored with fair weather, the report of next year will be more 
interesting than for 1885. 

There is some talk of changing the time of the annual fair from the 
second week in September to the last week of September or first week 
in October. 
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SALEM COUNTY. 


WEST JERSEY AGRICULTURAL AND HORTICUL- 
TURAL ASSOCIATION. 


OFFICERS FOR THE YEAR 1886. 
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EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE. 


Ropert HeEwIrt, J. A. HEwITrT, CHARLES R. Burt, 
CLARK PETTITT, ALFRED LIPPINCOTT, GEORGE COOMBS, 
Isaac C. DuBois, BaRcLay Epwarps, Henry W. AUSTIN. 


DELEGATES TO STATE BOARD. 


JoHN W. DICKENSON, ROBERT HEwITt?. 


SALEM COUNTY SOCIETY AND CROP REPORTS. 
BY J. W. DICKENSON. 


As we were favored by fair weather while holding our exhibition, 
another successful year crowned our efforts, giving substantial proof 
that the West Jersey Agricultural Association has become a fixed 
institution. Remarks were made “That our fairs had outgrown the 
Executive Committee.” Notwithstanding, we are expending on 


_ permanent improvements annually from $1,000 to $1,500. 


To draw the people we must be liberal in advertising, and offer a 
premium list sufficiently large to attract competition. But we are 
compelled to bear the criticism of many, because we allow the trial of 
speed by horses. But when we know that three-fourths of the people 
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are interested in the horse, whether they be citizens or farmers, we — 
think best to gratify their desire and enjoy their presence, giving to | 
us ample funds to make the premium list on agricultural products 
sufficiently interesting to attract rivalry, thereby guaranteeing the real 
object of holding fairs. 

The question is frequently asked, are the fairs of any benefit to 
agriculture? Compare the improvement in stock, grain, vegetables, — 
poultry, fancy work and machinery, as we find it to-day, with that 
which the country could produce thirty years ago. A fair judgment and 
an honest decision will admit that the great improvement has been 
brought about by facilities offered by competition at our annual fairs. 

As the greater part of our county is a heavy loam soil, the crops 
grown are wheat, corn, oats, hay and potatoes, while dairying is 
becoming a very important branch of our industry. Growing early 
lambs for the New York market is not without its profit, as some 
have already been sold and shipped from Woodstown, which, by the 
price paid, would require the consumer to pay about $1 per pound, 
if the middle men receive a profit. | 

Our soil being well adapted to the growth of tomatoes, factories 
have been erected with sufficient capacity to place the county second, 
if not first, in the annual pack of counties in the United States. 

The hog cholera has been prevalent in some parts of our county, 
and one dairy has been visited with pleuro-pneumonia. 

We have no experimental crops to report. Grain of all kinds last — 
year was very near an average, while potatoes were far above, and of 
good quality ; the hay crop was short. I am satisfied, by observation 
and experience, the failure to grow crops might, in a great measure, 
be prevented. Protect the young grass as we would a field of grain, — 
and the complaint will not be so general. The pasturing of the 
young plants leaves the roots exhausted and unprotected, with little 
energy to produce growth in a soil which becomes hard and lifeless 
when left in such condition. 
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SOMERSET COUNTY AGRICULTURAL SOCIETY. 


(Organized 1870.) 


OFFICERS FOR THE YEAR 1886. 
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cine na cs dtc sons encos'nsere cece. sncusswavsasecccesce Baskingridge. 
Joes oy ye Se PRE Rh ty cknrcide: ue aneecmuatat elk Dunellen. 
ET ES I, Sas) ab cs ncccvaccccenucceccecccccccssincsecscucees Millstone. 
Pee AMDERGECK.......00..0006 EAE ee eer REE: ORE MEE Lamington. 
gids y vacina buries sccdescvcacscccscde -o0ces: sevicecesses Neshanic. 
JacoB 8S. HoaGLanp...... POE ect coian sale cb ccins wataaiaeiels ss againS'a bans’ Harlingen. 
DICICGATE TO DICE BOAT ..0. 00.00 sececsseccseces PT cate eee ea . WILLIAM S. Porrer. 


SOCIETY AND CROP REPORT. 
BY WILLIAM 8. POTTER. 


Annual fair, 1886, at Somerville, September 28th, 29th and 30th. 
Number of stockholders, 600. 


EME TOMMM TAIT LOGO... 500k .ce.cecescoredeesronnsecet cece $5,473 55 
PATINA OXPENSES.......006..6.cceceecensccrsenese canes 3,840 15 


MUM Lue deeavabbeces vkacestve esseder il Ooo. 40) 


This year we were favored with good weather and consequently 
good attendance. Exhibitions were all that we could expect in each 


department. An increased interest seems manifested every year. 
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Our farmers throughout the county nearly all attend, and exchange x 
views on modes of farming, use of fertilizers and the best kinds of — 
grain to raise. Sometimes we hear expressed views on the political 
situation or candidates. With the best regulated fairs, politicians 
will sometimes get inside the enclosure, get the ear of the farmer, and 
thus detract his attention from the legitimate object in view when he 
came to the fair, viz.: to improve his mode of farming and make it 
more profitable. And, again, inside the ring, when he thinks he has. 
his entire attention, he is not aware of the fact that the farmer is more 
interested to see whether the black, the gray, or the bay is coming out 
ahead in the race, than whether this or that particular candidate is to 
to be elected. 

Some plan must be devised by our agricultural societies to prevent 
the politicians from monopolizing our farmers during fairs. Why, 
even at Waverley, on what is called Political Hill, at the President’s 
headquarters, a farmer can scarcely get a foothold to see the contests 
on the track, every inch of ground being filled with politicians and 
a slight sprinkling of the fair sex, friends of the politicians, not even 
wives of farmers. | 

I suppose it is thought by politicians, and, perhaps, by people of 
other professions, that a farmer has no use for speed, except a fast- 
walking horse. They are slightly in error as far as the farmers of 
Somerset are concerned. They not only admire style and beauty in a 
horse, but it is found that the roadster class is the most popular one, 
and when they get on the road towards the county seat they want to 
get there. It may be a note coming due at the bank, or some other 
farmer on the road who is attempting to precede him, in which case 
fast-walking horses don’t fill the bill. 

These matters are important to the farmer, and whether he is 
observing the many beautiful show horses inside the ring or the more 
speedy ones upon the track, he should not be interrupted “by the 
selfish politician and have his mind diverted. 

Our Society meets annually in February for election of officers. 

We have been favored by Prof. Cook for several years, who gives 
an interesting and instruetive lecture on farming. Our court house 
is usually filled. His subject this year is “The Experiment Station, 
and How it Can Aid Farmers.” 

The following is our crop report : 
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CORN, 

Yield compared to last year.......... teatatvuanaaea 110 per cent. 
REG VICIC POL ACTC......ccccccsccsecscccseatones 35 to 40 bushels. 
Price per bushel December Ist................006 40 to 42 cents. 

OATS 
rela Compared to last year..............ccesseree 115 per cent. 
Average yield per Acre ..........ccccsersecccessees 30 bushels. 
Price per bushel December Ist.......... .....++ 32 cents. 

WHEAT. 
Yield compared to last year.............006 Meares 30 per cent. 
everaze VICI PCY ACT ........c..cesroeeeees inal 10 bushels. 
Price per bushel December Ist................0008 95 cents. 

POTATOES. 
Yield compared to last year.............scsseseees 80 per cent. 
emereee VICIC PEL ACTC......... .:..0-cececavesecces 45 barrels. 
Price per barrel December Ist.................... $1.50. 
SWEET POTATOES. 
Not grown. 
CABBAGES. 

Miemcompared to last year...............seece 125 per cent. 
PME PASES VICI PECL ACTC...........0-.-0ccscrscevenees 3,0U0 heads. 
Pome-per 100 December Ist... ............000000e $4.00. 

APPLES. 
Oaelcrcomipared to last year.. ...........ccessees 60 per cent. 
PPO ERPS VICIA PET ACTC.......60.crcsecersececcsecces 25 barrels. 
Price per barrel December Ist...............00008 $1.75. 

PEARS. 
Mremmeompared tO last year............0.cccees 100 per cent. 
PIVetame ViCld POL ACTEC..../.....-...-.ccseeccdeceene 100 bushels. 


Price per bushel December Ist...............-2066 $1.00. 


PEACHES. 
Yield compared to last year...................... 70 per cent. 
PVOUIDG VICEIG PEL ACIC............scccsscecees wits 50 bushels. 
Price per bushel December Ist.......... ....000 $1.25. 

GRAPES. 
Yield compared to last year..........-...06 Gas 100 per cent. 
PA VODSGR VICI PCT ACTC,......0..ccsceccersencscoecis 4,000 pounds. 


Average price per pound received........ Cinna 5 cents. 
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STRAWBERRIES. 


Yield compared to last year.................... §¢o per cent. 
Yield ‘Per ACKE..s.cccaa, .Foaecatns<waens Cs eere eee 2,000 quarts. 
Average price per quart eawea 5 a 12 cents. 


BLACKBERRIES AND RASPBERRIES. 


Yield’ compared. to last. y.ear....0.ccccecceesessesee 100 per cent. 
Average price per quart received .............. 10 cents. 
MISCELLANEOUS. 
Yield of millet hay per acre (crop failure, 
VSBD) ois ckcomas 220s che nee ate enabee ths here ceCep eee 3 tons. 
Yield of clover hay per acre (crop failure, 
TSS) iteeeve seases er ccs pronmenetasamocuns ve de aurea 2 tons. 


UNION COUNTY. 
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UNION COUNTY BOARD OF AGRICULTURE. 


To the New Jersey State Board of Agriculture: 

With feelings of friendship towards the State Board and brother 
farmers of the State, do we write this, our annual letter. One reason, 
no doubt, for our friendship is (if you will allow a little digression 
from statistics and practical farming) that we are mutually related to 
a stylish maiden, whose real worth we appreciate, notwithstanding the 
outside world sometimes speaks unkindly of her. A little description of 
her profile will enable you to recognize her at once, for you all know her. 
The Delaware river outlines the front of this virgin of the sea, Sus- 
sex county the forehead, the Blue Mountains the nose, Water Gap the 
mouth, Phillipsburg the breast, Trenton is the point of the waist, the 
Pennsylvania Railroad the waistband, South Jersey the overskirt, 
Cape May the heel of the foot (which has not as yet emerged from 
Delaware Bay), the small islands that fringe the coast the furbelows 
behind, Monmouth county and Sandy Hook the bustle, Middlesex 
and Union the back and shoulders, Essex and Passaic the back of the 
neck.and head, while Bergen and Hudson counties are the hair, the 
Palisades representing the chignon, and Bergen Point the part loosely 
falling over the shoulders. Not to go too much into detail, pointing 
out other resemblances, let us consider that part called 


UNION COUNTY. 


Union county is about twelve miles square, divided into twelve 
townships and contains as many growing towns and villages. While 
not the largest county in the State, it compares favorably with others 
in healthfulness, productiveness of soil and beauty of landscape. In 
some other respects it is second to none. It offers a superior home 
market for all the products of the farm. The grade of the society, 
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churches and schools is above the average. The communication with 
the outside world is excellent, especially New York City. Theseveral 
railroads that pass through it bring every farm within one or two — 
miles of a depot. These advantages make it desirable for a place of 
residence, and, one would suppose, if land could be bought cheap 
enough, a good locality for profitable farming. 

The farms are mostly small, ranging from ten to one hundred acres. 
The soil is of a reddish or chocolate loam, naturally fertile, easily 
worked and well adapted for growing grass, grain, vegetables and 
fruit, all of which find a ready market in the village or town near by 
without the assistance of a middleman. Some of the farms are owned — 
by men of means, who make improvements, keep fancy stock and 
raise good crops, not so much for profit as to gratify their agricultural 
taste. Near the railroads many of the land owners are more anxious — 
to grow towns and cities than crops, and this is the reason why a 
passer-by on the train sees so much unfenced, uncultivated land. This 
new use to which our land is capable of being put is very attractive 
to many; while it, no doubt, has added to our population and the 
selling value our real estate, it has, nevertheless, had a tendency to 
demoralize farming. This neglected land is principally owned by two 
classes of persons. 


SPECULATORS, 


Who do not reside here, who add nothing to our prosperity, but, on 
the contrary, are letting our once best and finest farms go to rack and 
ruin. Most of them bought the property some years ago. They 
expected great things. They had the land mapped out and a copy 
filed away in the county clerk’s office; possibly they may have been 
the means of one or more houses being built, for which we acknowl- 
edge thanks. But their day of usefulness is past. What shall we do 
with them? They will not sell as long as they can hold the property, 
unless the purchaser will make good the hopes they once entertained. 
Neither will they rent it in a shape or for a price that will pay a good, 
industrious man to cultivate it. As a consequence, the fences are car- 
ried off and the land lies idle, growing only noxious weeds, which 
spread their seeds over adjoining fields. The other class are 
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NEW YORK BUSINESS MEN, 


Who purchased a farm for “a home in the country.” They are 
far preferable to the speculators. The most of them are very desira- 
ble citizens, and many of them bring considerable money into the 
county, make improvements, especially about the house and surround- 
ings; but, inexperienced in farming themselves, and depending 
entirely on hired help, the conviction is forced upon them that farm- 
ing for them don’t pay; year after year less land is cultivated, new 
meadows are not seeded down, the fences are allowed to disappear, 
and field desolation is the result. Now we ask the question, Cannot 
something be done to help remedy this defect in our farming? The 
writer has in mind a half-dozen or more farms, once the best in the 
township of Linden, that have been owned by a speculator. He has 
added nothing to their value since he bought them, but has rented 
them to anybody and everybody until they have been cropped and 
skinned to death. Have not neighbors some rights in the matter? 
If a city has a right to release taxes on a factory in order to induce its 
location in their midst, would it not be proper, in our taxing, to dis- 
criminate in favor of him who keeps things up in good shape? 

These neglected, unfenced lands are not only an eye-sore to the intel- 
ligent, tidy farmer, and the foul weeds that sap the soil a source of 
mischief in the neighborhood, but they are encouraging another evil 
which is a terror to the would-be cultivator of unfenced land, 


TRAMP COWS. 


In our cities, towns and villages are a lot of wide-awake foreigners, \ 
who own a small house on a lot possibly 25 x 100 feet. These people 
own from one to a dozen cows, the milk from which is sold in the 
neighborhood every day. Through the spring, summer and fall these 
cows are driven out to the suburbs on the unfenced lands and pas- 
tured. The small boy that accompanies them is usually saucy, defiant 
and does not hesitate to steal good picking wherever he can get it, 
and if the cows get into your fields and destroy your crops, which is 
not unlikely, the only point in the mind of the boy or owner of the 
cows is to avoid paying damages, and nine times out of ten they 
escape. Our protest is not because of sympathy for the dog-in-the- 
manger speculator, whose land is thus pastured ; neither do we begrudge 
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the help which some poor, ambitious man may derive from the profits 
of the cows. But we object, and that most earnestly, to the principle 
which it encourages of compelling a man to fence out other people’s 
cattle. The burden of fencing land is not light, as we all know, and 

to make it necessary for self-protection is an injustice. Much of our 
unfenced land would be cultivated was it not for fear of the crops 
being destroyed by these tramp cows. We are ready to indorse a 
simple, easily-understood, rigorous law that will make every farmer’s 
barn-yard a pound and give every farmer police authority. 


A SUGGESTION IN REGARD TO BIRDS. 


Our useful birds are fast disappearing. Cannot the bird law, which 
is very good so far as it goes, be made more effective? Cannot a 
sentiment be awakened in the mind of the rising generation, which 
will lead them to protect instead of destroying these their friends ? 
The State Board of Education have wisely set one day in the year for 
schools, to be observed as Arbor Day ; would it not be well for them 
also to appoint one day in the year in the interest of birds? <A part 
of the exercises to be compositions on the varieties of home birds and 
their utility; the sin of destroying their eggs, shooting or trapping 
them ; and the State law read and explained in their midst. We will 
make one exception to what we have said in regard to birds. The - 
sparrows haye increased tenfold, and as to their utility, our voice is 
against them, and so will not object to the small boy being let loose on 
them. 


FARM STOCK. 


While raising stock is not a prominent feature in our agriculture, 
the here and there a farmer who raises a colt, calf or pig makes the 
total, if enumerated, quite large. There are probably ten brought into 
the county, however, for use or consuniption to every one raised. 


MILK. 


The raising of milk for consumption in the adjacent towns and 
villages, is an important part of our farming; it stands next to hay 
and corn in importance. We estimate that there are 3,650 cows in 
the county ; the daily product amounts to 22,000 quarts. The average 
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price the past year has been 3 cents per quart, which our milk raisers 
think is too low. The reason for the low price is because the freight from 
the back country is so cheap, farmers there with their larger farms and 
_ cheaper lands have the advantage. The practice with those who make 
a business of raising milk, is to buy native fresh cows with calves by 
their side, milk them three-fourths of the year and then sell or 
exchange them for others; if extra good, they keep them on for four 
or five years. Sowed corn, rye and clover is grown to feed green 
in summer with pasture; clover and cornstalks or ensilage in winter, 
with more or less mill-feed and brewers’ grains. ‘The cows are kept in 
stables in stanchions at night and during milking time. The princi- 
pal inducements for farmers to raise milk, is that it furnishes ready 
“money, it keeps and brings a large quantity of manure on the 
farm, and then it is an excuse for the farmer to obtain more service 
from the hired help, early and late at night; still it is a slavish life, 
very confining. The milkmen who buy and gather the milk are often 
exacting and fault-finding, and the loss on cows takes off a large slice 
of the profits. 


POULTRY. 


The poultry interest has increased within the last three or four 
years. Quite a number of young men in the villages have put up 
extensive houses, and are raising eggs and spring chickens for 
market ; some have incubators and report good success ‘in hatching 
eggs. Most every farmer also keeps from 50 to 100 fowls, so that 
the total amounts to considerable. But few ducks, geese or turkeys 
are kept, and there are not many professional breeders of fancy poul- 
try. We have visited several yards, and find the arrangements of 
houses, methods of feeding, &c., very similar. Some have one house 
and one-quarter acre of land, others have four or five houses and sev- 
eral acres devoted entirely to chicken purposes. The houses run east 
and west, are generally 12 feet wide by 100 feet long, one story, 
closely boarded and lined with paper; along the north side an alley 
gives access to each pen, which is 9 by 12 feet inside, with an 
extended yard outside enclosed with wire netting. Everything is 
made convenient for the fowls and the one that cares for them. A 
variety of food is given—wheat, corn, scraps of meat, oyster shells, 
warm quarters and green food in winter, plenty of pure air and water, 
and cleanliness in the houses, &c. The Leghorns are favorites for 
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eggs; the Plymouth Rocks, or light-colored mongrels, for rieiiall es i 
They all appear to have more faith in good care and food than in the — q 


breed. Among those who have been particularly successful are: Mr. 


Frederick V. Greene, of Roselle, with 250 fowls; the average last — 
year of eggs gathered from February Ist to July Ist. was 125; the 


balance of the year averaged 50 daily ; cost of keeping a hen, 6 cents 
a month ; he sells to private customers in New York ; average price, 
35 cents. Mr. L. E. Price, of Roselle, reports hayiaie 249 fowls the 
Ist of December, 1884; total number of eggs for the year, 20,857 ; 

average price, 30 cents ; total receipts for eggs and chickens, $686.78 ; 
expenses, interest on money invested, &., $361.44; total profit 


$325.34. Last winter the canker troubled him considerably, causing 


a loss of 60 fowls. With proper care and attention he thinks a profit 
of $2.00 a year can be made from a fowl. He recommends for canker 
the use of one ounce of sulphuric acid in one-half gallon of water, 


given daily for two weeks; one-half gallon will answer for a flock of 4 


75. Mr. W. Bonnel and brother, also of Roselle, each have between 
200 and 300 fowls and are equally successful. But probably Mr. 


Charles R. Dean, of Roselle, is the largest and most expert raiser of EE 


eggs and chickens in this county. He does business in New York, 
but has an arrangement with a young man, Mr. Sidney Williams, who 
carries out hisideas. His soil is a gravelly loam ; he has five houses, 
which, taken together, are between 400 and 500 feet long and 14 feet 
wide. They are closely boarded, lined with tarred paper, properly 
ventilated, and have every convenience for taking care of the fowls. 
There are large outside runs both on the north and south side of the 
building, the north side principally for summer use ; the soil in the 
yards is frequently turned over to neutralize the poison to the hens 


from excessive manure. He suggested in addition to the regular care _ 


and food, surface drainage as important; avoid drafts on chickens 
while roosting ; thinks wood buildings better than so much glass, as 


they hold the warmth better at night in winter. He keeps 1,200 fowls, 


mostly Leghorn and Plymouth Rock. His main object is eggs, which 


he sells in New York for 10 cents a dozen more than most of us 
receive. He averaged last year 140 eggs from each hen; average 
price per dozen, 41 cents. In September he kills off all unneeded — 


roosters and two-year old hens. His conveniences are complete ; his 
_brooder for raising young chickens has good features; one idea of 
having it to turn on a pivot in the center, makes it easy to change its 
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_ position. Of breeders in fancy poultry, Mr. 8. L. Headley has the 
most varieties and best in quality. He took first and second pre- 
miums at the State and Mt. Holly Fairs on W.C. Black Polish, 
White B. Polish fowls and chicks, G. S, Polish, Black Spanish and 

_ Houdans, 


HAY. 


Our soil is well adapted for growing hay, especially the southern 
half of the county. Double the number of acres of land is devoted 
to it of any other crop, and it is the one which principally yields to 
the farmer money to pay his bills. It is sold direct to the consumer 

__ by the load for 5 to 10 cents a hundred more than baled hay. It is 
generally sown by itself in the late summer or early fall on potato or 
oat stubble ground; sometimes in connection with quick-growing 
turnips. Top-dressing with rotted barn-yard manure is attended 
with satisfactory results. The crop last summer was about on an 

_ average with the year before, except in the Passaic Valley, where it is 

reported good. Neither in ’84 or ’85 was there over three-fourths 
of acrop. The present price for first quality timothy is $23 per ton. 


CORN. 


_ Corn is second in importance; probably one-tenth of the land is 
_ planted in it. Worn-out meadows are generally plowed up for it. A 
method of planting pursued by many, is a little different from the 
_ old practice. After furrowing and planting in the usual way half a 
_ shoyelful or forkful of barn-yard manure is put on’and covering done 
_ with a small plow. Just before the corn comes through, a Thomas 
harrow or light triangular drag made of rails is drawn over the rows 
to scrape off the comb of the rows, leveling them and killing starting 
weeds. It saves labor. Coarser manure can be used. The corn, 
while growing, stands dry weather better, and the corn comes up 
fairly good. The crop last year was above the average ; 25 per cent. 
_ better than the year before. All that is raised is consumed and much 
more. Mr. Tucker, of Linden, reports a yield of 105 bushels of 
_ shelled corn. 
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POTATOES. 


This is an important crop, especially in Union township ; more are 
probably raised here than in all the other townships in the county, — 
The soil is light and well adapted. Newark and Elizabeth afford a 
market near by. With market gardeners it precedes cabbage, celery 
and ruta baga turnips. The Early Rose variety still stands at the — 
head. A method practiced by some Union township farmers, where — 
the soil is light, and who have a stock of barn-yard manure, is toa 
spread broadcast and, while plowing under, plant every third furrow; — 
just before the sprout comes up the ground is harrowed over well. — 
Plow 20 paced lands, geeing about, plant the first furrow, placing the — 
potato a little on the right side of the furrow in the loose soil, then — 
go three times around, &c. ‘Two planters can keep the plow going. — 
all the time. 4 


Yield‘compared: with "B4ari oes. s. sc see seater ucseewemeien 110 | 
Wield. per acre Wass ek Wee eae din’ cd cavaeneeee nod eae 170 bushels. 
Number of acres compared With ’84..............6000 100 

Price per: bushel :s.. sssuatesmacdestsceshnnn <0egdes ere een 75 cents. 


FRUIT AND OTHER VEGETABLES. 


Most every farm has a small apple orchard, some pear and peach 
trees, grape vines, and some small fruits. Very few, however, make ‘4 
them a specialty. The apple crop last year was almost a failure. — 
Peaches were a good crop on the mountain land in New Providence 
township. There are five or six orchards there, each containing as ’ 
many acres. The very late varieties are grown, and find a ready sale 
at good prices in the near-by towns. There are also a few small vine- ~ 
yards, patches of blackberries, raspberries, currants, and strawberries, | ; 
but only to supply the home cae Most of the vegetables raised s 
for market are grown in Union township. The crops raised are prin- — 
cipally potatoes, sweet corn, tomatoes, cabbage, celery, and ruta baga- q 
turnips. Some tomatoes are grown under contract for the canning — 
faetory of Earl Bros., in Union township. 


FOREST TREES. 


The preservation of our woods from fires in the fall and winter is 4 
a question of no small importance. Gunners, who not only kill our 
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game and break down our fences, also, intentionally or accidentally, 
set fire to the dry leaves and dry rotten wood which lies on the ground, 
and thereby more or less ruining many acres of young, valuable tim- 

ber. Mr. David Hand, of Scotch Plains, who owns considerable 
woodland, makes a good suggestion in telling his practice. In the fall, 
after the leaves have fallen, and a day or two after a rain, before the 
leaves have dried too much, burn the woods over under your super- 

_ vision. The dampness in the ground and leaves prevent excessive 
heat and rapid spreading. 


THE COUNTY BOARD. 


The first of last year the Union County Farmers’ Club, which has 
had an existence for eighteen years, and the County Board, organized 
the year before, united and complied with the requirements of the 
State law. During the year we have held eleven meetings for confer- 
ence and discussion of farm topics, and one picnic. The latter was 
held in June, in Ogden Woodruff’s grove, near Elizabeth, and was 
largely attended and very enjoyable. The display of strawberries was, 
as usual, large and very fine. 

At our annual meeting for the election of officers, held the first 
Thursday in January, the following were elected: Dennis Long, of 
Union (P. O., Irvington), President ; Dennis C. Crane, of Roselle, 
Secretary and Librarian, and Robert Woodruff, of Westfield, Treas- 
_urer. Board of Directors are Mr. E. P. Beebe, of Elizabeth ; Joseph: 

W. Cory, of Westfield ; Moses O. Winans, of Linden; Ogden Wood- 

ruff, of Elizabeth, and Henry Cook, of Scotch Plains. 
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Yield per acre. .............{ 2,000) 40 bu.| 25 bu 20 10) 140) 2,500; 200 
Number of acres,............ 30,000) 10,000; 8,000) 1,000; 1,000; 1,500; 300) 1,000 
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Yield compared with 1884., 110) ........ 10) 120) 126 76)" 108 90>m 
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There is somewhere in the neighborhood of 120,000 acres in the ~ 
county ; 60,000 we estimate is improved land, devoted to the above 
crops. The other half is probably divided into woodland 30,000 _ 
acres; waste land out to commons and not cropped, but most of it ; 
pastured, 10,000 acres; 15,000 acres in salt meadow, and 5,000 acres 


in roads and land built on, towns and cities. 
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To represent counties in which the officers have not been reported,. 
or where County Boards have not yet been organized, the Executive 
Committee have selected the following gentlemen : 


Bergen county............... HON. WM. WALTER PHELPS........0+8- Englewood. 
Cape May county........... BOM. Iso NELLDB Rove. cckstsiecctecese se Cape May. 
Pl udsom Gonuty.............. MMMM OP VENGcineacdecdyescevesscocetecnss Jersey City. 
Morris county...... Devaisatas IE HISD) sc0si5 ke. 5s con cepveavesecsece Budd’s Lake. 
OGeAN COUMiYs........ 6.0... ee meres Cy ASI TD Lizaseleecacccdvass rccdsoces Marlboro. 
ee irra s. 20001. EORGE W. COLFAX....ccccccsscsecesascsees Pompton. 
SUBSOR COMMGY ..009..0000000 Mion. JOHN A. MCBRIDE.,......scccesccess Unionville. 


IEEE Ri caiescacscs WV IM. SELIELDS.......c0scevec-secesses ccscvcses Washington. 
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